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Chief,  Washi,7£ton  News  Bureau 


WALTER  TROHAN 
Executive  Director 
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Chicago  Tribune 

If'ORLD’S  GREATEST  SEH'SPAPER 


PUBLISHERS: 


Chicago  Tribune  coverage  of  IVashington  news 
may  be  available  in  your  territory  thru  the  special¬ 
ized  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
If 'rite,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for 
quotation  of  cost  for  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire 
report.  News  Building,  220  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  II. 


T'.txES,  government  spending,  loans 
and  gifts  to  foreign  countries,  labor 
—these  are  subjects  in  which  tax  pay¬ 
ers  today  have  the  deepest  interest. 


Chicagoland  tax  payers  who  want  to 
know  what  Washington  is  doing  about 
these  vital  matters  look  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  get  the  facts. 


They  know  that  the  Tribune  has  on 
watch  in  the  nation’s  capital  its  own 
independent  staff  of  news  gatherers 
who  are  on  the  job  in  the  House  and 
Senate  press  galleries  every  minute 
either  body  is  in  session. 

They  are  aware  that  Tribune  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  are  men  of  char- 
»cter  and  ability  and  thoroly  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  the  kind  of  news  that 
is  hard  to  get. 

Readers  recognize  that  these  re¬ 
porters  are  backed  to  the  limit  by  the 


editorial  resources  and  direction  of  a 
newspaper  famed  for  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  the  facts  and  to  print  them 
in  the  public  interest. 

At  a  time  when  readers  watch  Wash¬ 
ington  with  greater  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  than  ever  before,  the  Tribune  has 
on  duty  in  the  nation’s  capital  the 
largest  staff  ever  maintained  there  by 
the  Tribune  in  its  99  years  of  publica¬ 
tion — and  by  far  the  largest  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper. 


Readers  make  plain  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune’s  extra  efforts  to 
keep  them  informed  of  ev'ery  signifi¬ 
cant  development  and  trend  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  do  this  with  the  plurali¬ 
ties  of  circulation  they  give  the  Trib¬ 
une  over  other  Chicago  newspapers — 
from  515,(XK)  to  685,000  copies  on 
week-days  and  from  375,000  to  1,045,- 
000  bn  Sundays. 
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„e*rst  newspaper 


■rni^i£>Newy0i^ 


One  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  modem  munidpal  structures 
the  1 7-story  Giminal  Courts  Building  occupies  1 3,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  space.  Completed  in  1940  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000,  it  has 
floor  space  equal  to  20  city  blocks;  contains  31  high-speed  eleva* 
tors,  18  miles  of  plumbing,  38  miles  of  heating  pipes  and  refrig, 
eration  sufficient  for  4,000  domestic  refrigerators.  Here  is  the  ofRce 
of  New  York's  District  Attorney,  the  City  Prison  and  the  County 
Courts  where  25  or  more  judges  try  over  500  cases  every  day. 


You  nood  nowspopors  to  soli  New  Y«k 


Talk  about  bringing  home  the  groceries!  In  Baltimf>rc  there  are 
4120  solid  Sunblocks — residential  blocks  where  every  dwelling  gets  one 
or  more  home-delivered  Sunpaper.  Send  your  product  into  this  100%  Sun 
territory.  Remember — you  canH  cover  Baltimore  without  The  Sunpapers! 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  April:  367,927,  Daily;  302,379,  Sun€iay 


MORNNG  ■  EVB«NG  ■  SUNDAY 


Gaing  Our  JVuy? 


^lew  England's  riding  to  prosperity.  We’d 
like  to  take  you  along. 


though  our  pppulation  has  increased  only 
8.4%  since  ’29. 


We  are  producing  now  more  goods  and 
services  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
Our  employment  and  income  have  reached 
new  highs. 

In  fact,  we  employ  18%  more  people  in 
industry  than  we  employed  in  1929 — even 


No  wonder  we  have  money  to  spend! 

You  can  ride  along  to  prosperity  with  us 
by  selling  your  goods  to  our  people — via 
New  England’s  fine  newspapers,  with  their 
3,607,391  coverage  of  New  England’s 
2.201,421  occupied  dwellings. 


Setl  the  nett'  Xew  England 
through  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE— 0«Hr  N«ws  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord 
MonKor-Pntrlot  (E),  Kaon*  Sontl* 
■•I  (E),  Manchoitor  Union  Laadar 
(MIB). 

VERMONT— Barra  Tltnai  (E),  Baa- 
alngton  Bannar  (E),  Burltnqton 
Fraa  Prau  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Athol  Dally 
Nawi  (E),  Bavarly  Tlaia*  (E).  Boatan 
Cloba  (MEE),  Boaton  Sloba  (S), 
BaalM  Poat  (M).  Bedon  Peat  (S), 


Boaton  Record  E  Amarican  (MEE), 
Boaton  Sunday  Advartliar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprlaa  E  Tlmaa  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImai,  Hyan- 
nta  (E),  Fall  Rtvar  Herald  Navra 
(E),  Fttchburg  Santinal  (E),  Haver- 
hill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagla- 
Trlbuna  (MEE),  Lynn  Ham  (E), 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Timaa  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard 
Tlmaa  (E),  North  Adama  Tranacript 
(E),  Pittafiald  Barkahira  Eagle  (E), 


Taunton  Gazafta  (E),  Waltham 
Nawa  Tribune  (E),  Worcaatar  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazatta  (MEE), 
Worcaatar  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND-Pawtuckat  Tlmaa 
(E),  Waat  Warwick  Pawtuckat 
Valley  Dally  Tlmaa  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E).  Previdanca  Journal 
(M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woonaocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Bridgeport  Peat 

EDITOR  It 


(S),  Bridgeport  Poat  •  Telegram 
(MEE),  Danbury  Nawi-TImat  (i), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Tlnnai  (E)> 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  MarMaa 
Record  (M),  New  Britain  HaraM 
(E),  Now  Haven  Raglatar  (EES), 
New  London  Day  (E),  NorwaE 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  BullaHa  and 
Racord  (MEE),  Watorbury  Rapab- 
Mean  E  American  (MEE),  WaBm> 
bwy  Rapubilean  (EES). 
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Throw 


It  Away* 


Of*  ffive  ii  #o  a  t§§uset§m^. 


It^s  old-fashioned 


to  svmt  the  fly 


This  nuisance  and  disease-carrier  can  be  made  virtually  as  extinct  as  the  dodo — 
by  relatively  simple  scientific  methods  that  any  community  can  apply  with  a 
brisk  campaign  using  chemical  sprays. 


What  is  a  fly?  Why  is  a  fly?  What  can  you  do  about  flies? 

Science  Service  offers  an  exclusive  series  of  articles  and  art  on  this  subject  by 
Dr,  Frank  Thone,  staff  biologist  and,  for  the  fly  war,  ^*anti-fly  editor.’’ 

The  articles  include  complete  instructions  for  getting  rid  of  the  fly. 


Also  included  are  detailed  instructions  to  the 
city  desk  for  conducting  a  city-wide  anti-fly  cam¬ 
paign. 

Nationally  backed,  the  campaign  will  win 
strong  local  approval. 

If  worked  so  well  in  Moscow,  Idaho,  that  they 
couldn’t  even  trap  flies  at  the  local  slaughter 
house. 

Wire  for  terms  to 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Under  direction  of  the  New  Jersey  Council,  this  advertising 
was  prepared  and  placed  by  the  United  Service  Agency  of 
Newark.  As  usual.  The  New  York  Times  carried  both  sched¬ 
ules.  And  as  usual.  The  Times  was  way  ahead  in  results  from 
both  campaigns. 


For  many  years  one  of  the  country's  largest  "community"ad- 
vertisers.  New  Jersey  tackled  two  major  projects  last  year. 
The  first  was  designed  to  promote  the  state's  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  second,  to  attract  new  industry. 


FOR  SALE:  NEW  JERSEY 


NiW  JERSEY 


NiW  JtRSfY, 


There  were  29  newspapers  on  the  list  for  New  Jersey's 
recreational  advertising.  “The  New  York  Times  produced  2,190 
inquiries  out  of  a  total  of  7,140,"  writes  the  agency.  "It  brought 
80%  more  responses  than  the  second  newspaper  and  100% 
more  than  the  third." 

Equally  impressive  were  the  results  produced  by  The  Times 
from  the  Council's  industrial  promotion.  Of  four  newspapers 
and  five  national  business  magazines  used,  "The  Times  pro¬ 
duced  92  more  inquiries  than  any  other  publication." 


«I3 


rifM* 

rMi  •<  HtW  MltCT 


NEW  JERSEY 


All  of  which  goes  to  show  why  The  New  York  Times  is  the 
key  advertising  medium  for  so  many  cities,  counties,  states  and 
regions.  Whatever  their  particular  objective,  they  know  that 
The  Times  delivers  the  business. 

JJixrk  SimieiJ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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UN  Freedom  Body  Sets 
’48  Conference  in  Europe 


Subcommission  Begins  Work 
On  Agenda;  Experts'  Views  Vary 
By  William  Reed 

lake  success,  L.  I. — The  United  Nations  Subcom¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press, 
which  convened  here  this  week  for  its  first  meeting, 
directed  foremost  attention  toward  facilitating  plans  for 
the  world  press  conference. 

Brushing  aside  more  controversial  issues  of  the  world 
information  problem,  the  experts  found  agreement  on 
the  following  details : 

(1)  an  international  press  conference  to  be  conducted 
in  Europe  next  spring  at  a  cost  estimated  between 
$94,000  and  $250,000 ; 

(2)  voting  participation  in  the  parley  of  certain  na¬ 
tions  not  now  members  of  UN ; 

(3)  participation  (voting  or  otherwise)  of  certain 
international  non-governmental  groups — ^the  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Journalists,  for  example,  and 

(4)  plans  for  the  general  organization  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  _ 


Independent  Experts 
More  important,  however, 
than  the  establishment  of  this 
machinery  were  the  varying 
concepts  members  expressed 
concerning  the  definition  and 
implementation  of  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 

The  Subcommission  is  unique 
among  all  UN  organs  in  that  its 
members  were  chosen  not  as 
governmental  representatives, 
but  as  independent  experts. 
Therefore,  their  views  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  official 
policies  of  their  governments. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  if  an 
individual  member's  plan  were 
translated  into  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  Subcommission,  it 
would  not  receive  the  backing 
in  higher  UN  organs  from  the 
member’s  own  government. 

For  example,  when  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  United  States  dele- 
gnte.  was  asked  whether  his 
proposed  agenda  for  the  world 
press  conference  reflected  his 
OTO  views  or  those  of  the  State 
Department,  he  replied,  “Oh, 
these  are  just  a  few  ideas  of  my 
own  1  thought  we  should  dis¬ 
cuss.” 

Argumentative  Items 
The  Harvard  law  professor, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
of  Chicago  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  incor¬ 
porated  many  of  the  recommen- 
daUons  of  this  body  into  his 
statement. 

The^  included  such  argu- 
wentahve  items  as  codes  of 


ethics  self  administered  by  for¬ 
eign  correspondents’  corps  and 
the  investigation  of  violations 
through  the  monitoring  of 
broadcasts  and  the  examination 
of  printed  material  and  pictures. 


In  addition.  Professor  Chafee 
suggests  the  international  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  right  of  reply  and 
the  standardization  of  laws  of 
libel. 

Archibald  MacKenzie  also 
presented  a  report  on  behalf  of 
R.  J.  Cruikshank,  British  dele¬ 
gate,  who  could  not  come  to  the 
meeting.  This  paper,  which 
blanketed  the  whole  field  under 
discussion,  emphasized  three  as¬ 
pects  to  the  question :  ( 1 )  the 
right  to  be  recognized  by  a 
state  as  belonging  to  its  own  na¬ 
tionals  to  disseminate  and  re¬ 
ceive  information,  ideas  and 
opinions;  (2)  freedom  to  be  af¬ 
forded  by  states  to  persons  not 
their  nationals  to  disseminate 
news  and  receive  information 
and  opinions;  and  (3)  informa¬ 
tion  services  established  by  per¬ 
sons,  groups  and  governments 
in  order  to  make  available  in¬ 
formation  in  countries  other 
than  their  own. 

'Worldwide  and  Indivisible' 

“In  its  fullest  sense  freedom 
of  information  is  worldwide  and 
indivisible,”  Mr.  Cruik^ank 
wrote.  “It  cannot  exist  fully  in 
any  country  so  long  as  it  is 
denied  in  any  other  country.” 

Mr.  MacKenzie  declared  that 
while  these  remarks  “in  no 
sense”  represented  the  views  of 
the  British  government,  Mr. 


G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goadhort,  at  right,  of  The  Netherlands,  elected 
chairman  ol  the  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the 
Press,  consults  Henry  Laugier  of  the  U.  N.  Secretariat  on  procedural 
details.  Goedhart  was  co-editor  of  the  underground  Het  Parool. 


Prof.  Zechariah  Chafee  of  Harvard 
is  the  U.  S.  representative  on  the 
U.  N.  Subcommission  for  Freedom 

of  Information  and  the  Press. 

Cruikshank  had  consulted  with 
government  officials  and  Brit¬ 
ish  press  leaders  before  writing 
the  paper. 

The  third  important  statement 
on  the  problem  was  presented 
by  the  French.  Unlike  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  Professor  Chafee  and 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  French 
plan  bears  an  official  stamp 
since  it  was  originally  submitted 
by  the  French  representative  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Freedom  from  censorship  and 
free  access  to  news  sources  and 
transmission  facilities  are  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  French  document 
by  recommendations  for  the 
right  of  reply  and  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  libel  laws.  It  thus  at¬ 
tempts  a  compromise  between 
traditional  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  views  on  the  freedom-re¬ 
sponsibility  issue. 

Some  Opinions  Expressed 

Other  opinions  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  expressed  either  in  private 
interviews  or  in  parliamentary 
debate: 

P.  H.  Chang  (China).  “There 
are  three  things  that  must  be 
considered  in  our  formula:  (1) 
different  stages  of  press  devel¬ 
opment  in  different  countries; 
(2)  the  question  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  along  with  freedom,  and  (3) 
the  role  of  government  activity 
in  the  press  field  in  case  private 
firms  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  the  proper  services. 

“By  inability,  I  mean  that  in 
many  countries  the  privately- 
owned  newspapers  are  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  provide  either 
enough  news  or  picture  cover¬ 
age  to  keep  the  people  properly 
informed. 

“By  unwillingness,  I  mean 
that  certain  so-called  ‘sensation¬ 
al  journalism’  frequently  em¬ 
phasizes  events  which  are  neith¬ 
er  of  educational  value  nor  en¬ 
courage  world  friendliness.” 

G.  H.  van  Heuven  Goedhart 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Solvadore  Lopex,  at  right,  of  Philippines,  and  I.  W.  ds  Moatoam 
of  France,  who  is  o  replacement  for  Andre  Geraud  (Peitiaar) 

"The  world  would  be  disap-  has  directed  that  each  dtleu 
pointed  if  the  fruits  of  our  labor  tion  must  include  persons  r 
were  merely  a  list  of  obligations  tually  engaged  or  experienctc 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  in  press,  radio,  motion  pictiire 
only  restrictions.”  and  other  media  for  the 

Conference  Time  Fixed  comm?ssfon"ruKoweTO,S 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  individual  governments 
discussion  on  the  freedom-re-  cide  whether  these  informtiV 
sponsibility  issue  would  bog  experts  shall  be  given  the  itsto 
down  the  meeting,  so  It  was  of  delegates,  alternates  or  >d 
postponed  in  favor  of  more  ur-  visers 
gent  plans  for  the  world  prws  ( 3 )' Information  wiUbesolit 

conference.  On  safer  ground,  the  ited  from  all  participatini  u 
experts  were  less  sensitive,  more  tions  as  to  the  general  stahuof 
amicable.  freedom  of  information  medij 

Although  instructions  from  in  their  respective  countrie 


The  Chinese  delegate,  P.  H.  Chang,  at  right,  is  joined  by  his  chief 
adviser,  George  Kao.  ot  the  conference  table. 

Continued  from  page  5  but  all  the  constitutions,  in  ac- 
{ Netherlands).  “There  is  a  dis-  cordance  with  their  own  laws, 
tinction  between  freedom  of  in-  certain  limits,  certain 

formation  and  freedom  of  the  i 

press.  Freedom  of  information  The  difference  Is  not  In  the 
has  to  do  with  the  free  flow  of  way  in  which  fre^om  is  inter- 
news  from  its  sources  to  the  preted,  but  rather  in  the  way  of 
different  means  of  distributing  interpreting  the  length  and 
news  to  the  public,  while  free-  scope  to  which  that  liberty  may 
dom  of  the  press  has  to  do  with  pcrnnitt^,  and  the  restric- 
the  second  section  of  the  itiner-  tions  to  be  imposed  on  that  free- 
ary — news  going  from  the  dis-  ^  ... 

tributing  organizations  to  the 

public  road,  it  might  be  possible  for 

“Prinicpally,  freedom  of  the  “S  to  arrive  at  a  uniformity  of 

press  has  always  been  defined  as  ideas  only  on  toe  restrictive 

the  right  of  the  citizen,  not  as  points  of  that  li^rty,  and  that 

the  right  of  the  newspapers  or  thereby  we  must  automatically 

press,  but  as  toe  right  of  the  arrive  at  a  universal  concept  of 

citizen  to  express  freely  his  what  ^freedom  of  the  press 

feelings  and  his  opinions.  That  foeans.  ’ 

has  historically  and  practically  (Crcchoslo- 

always  been  considered  freedom  must  underline  re- 

of  toe  press.  The  word  is  not  sponsibility  of  the  press  without 
quite  exact  which  freedom  of  the  press 

“Freedom  of  information,  on  would  be  impossible.  My  gov- 
the  other  hand,  is  a  freedom  emment  believes  that  freedom 
that  has  to  do  with  what  oper-  ^  should  remain 

ates  in  the  field  of  the  news  untouched,  but  the  question  of  United  Natic 

agencies  and  other  news  gather-  control  arises.  Some  newspapers  scientific  and  < 

ing  and  news  transmitting  or-  exist  which  comproin-  early  in  N 

ganizations.”  "fed  their  views  with  the  Nazis  gigg  believed 

Roberto  Fontaina  (Uruguay).  .  ,®  a  .  *  n  necessary  to 

“I  think  that  if  we  want  to  do  \  ^ .  wn  j  background  ma 

anything  practical,  we  must  try  must  establish  the  fundamental  topics  on  the 
to  create  uniformity  on  toe  legal  principles  of  press  freedom;  sec-  Snurred  bv 

an* the  liws  aJ^d  all ^toe* cSi-  c®"  t**®  *r®e<Jom  that  fhe’^°P|rfey.**’T 

tutions  of  countries  establish  ®  thar®  least *^$66,000 

fp«d«m  ot  the  protis  os  a  fact:  'S  soml*  ItaiStinf  m 

freedom  of  toe  press  but  I  think  ®  majority 
INDEX  we  should  consider  these  in  P*®®  ,*^®  * 

Among  Ad  Folk .  12  t®rms  of  the  practical  situation  J|ve  mat  toe] 

that  crop  up  every  day  in  gato-  "e»e  me  rign 

Advortiaing  Survey  .  12  gring  and  disseminating  the  formulation  o: 

Books  .  58  news.  It’s  in  the  remedies  and  program. 

Bright  Ideas  52  human  penalties  to  concrete  vio-  The  5th  Com 

^  j  ’  . .  lations  that  we  can  find  our  an-  sembly  had  prc 

Campaigns  and  Accounts  24  ^wer  rather  than  in  abstract  def-  that  the  parley 

Cartoons  . 11  initions.”  000  at  Lake  S 

Circulation  56  MacKenzie.  “It  is  important  Geneva  and  $1' 

p...,  .  ,  to  remember  that  the  emphasis  elsewhere. 

„  .  38  in  the  title  of  our  group  is  on  .  n,, 

Personals  . . . 39  ‘freedom.’  Being  a  go^  Scottish 

PhotoaraDhv  50  Presbyterian,  I  am  aware  that  Other  plans 

~  CO  freedom  implies  obligations.  But  conference  are 

Pro  otion .  52  the  Subcommission  was  set  up  ( 1 )  Each  m 

Radio  .  54  because  the  freedoms  set  forth  UN  will  have 

Shop  Talk  . : .  72  ‘n  the  UN  charter  were  not  fully  five  delegates, 

Short  Takes .  18  realized  throughout  the  world,  and  as  many 

“Freedom  to  receive  news  is  choose,  the  on! 
Syndicates  30  just  as  important  as  freedom  to  ing  that  nation 

.4n.v  article  appearinx  In  thin  piih-  gather  and  distribute  it.  The  total  number 

measure  of  our  success  will  be  tions  at  least  i 

Tknowlfdriwnt  im  of  the  Editor  t.  la 

a  PabiUhrr  eopirixht  and  date  of  i.nue.  ^ow  many  more  people  get  more  fore  the  parley 

of  the  news  more  of  the  time.  (2)  The  Gt 


ing  international  specializ«i 
agencies  and  non-govemmentti 
organizations  will  be  issued  is 
vitations  to  participate  on  a  nos 
voting  basis: 

(Continued  on  the  next  pcgi' 


ESP  CALENDAR 
May  25^  — Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  43rt 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

May  25-28— Pacific  North; 
west  Circulation  Man^w 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

May  26-27-Inland  1^ 
Press  Assn.,  spring  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Mav  26— Medil!  Stoool  ol 
Journalism,  25th  annive^ 
dinner.  Congress  Hotel,  tn- 
cago. 


Two  Norwegian  press  experts:  A.  R.  Christensen,  a  Subconunission 
delegate,  was  in  charge  of  Norway's  underground  press  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  German  occupation;  and  Tor  Gjesdel,  former  war 
and  diplomatic  correspondent  who  is  now  director  of  U.  N.'s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Information. 


Henri  Laugier,  left,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary-general  of  U.  N..  greets 
Archibald  MacKenzie,  deputized 
I  M.  Lomakin,  Russia  the  experts  a  chance  to  get  ac-  He  mentioned  those  at  the  Paris  delegate  of  United  Kingdom. 

.  quainted  on  a  friendly  basis.  Peace  Conference  and  said 

continued  from  page  o  xhey  have  learned  to  interpret  “from  reading  the  newspapers.  DacwM'ICA  A^C 

International  Telecommunica-  the  somewhat  difficult  language  one  would  think  the  war  is  still  Iw  X&V>IO 

tions  Union,  the  International  of  Professor  Chafee.  (He  once  going  on.”  HCT 

and  UNESCO.  said,  “The  substance  lays  secret-  Reliability  of  the  correspond-  £iXC0110U  I  Ju 

Organization  of  Journalists,  ed  in  the  interstices  of  proced-  ent,  the  Russian  delegate  em-  t 

3d  Federation  of  Trade  ure”).  phailzed,  is  very  important.  He 

Unions,  American  Federation  of  Professor  Chafee  has  learned  asserted  no  writer  would  be  ex-  ® 

Labor,  International  Cooperative  that  it  isn’t  necessary  to  “sec-  pelled  from  any  country  if  he 

iuliance.  International  Federa-  ond”  every  motion  that  comes  reported  factually.  Hlrtle^la^  Wll  U  LShig  ?r 

Uon  of  Christian  Workers.  In-  along  (the  first  morning  he  sec-  The  Soviet  representative 

ternational  Chamber  of  Com-  onded  every  motion  but  one  and  took  exception  to  a  proposal  by  „  •  ,  ” 

merce.  International  Federation  that  was  his  own.)  the  Czechoslovakian  delegate 

S&icultural  Producers.  Inter-  chairman  Goedhart  has  for  a  UN  accrediting  unit.  This 
national  Trade  Organization,  In-  learned  successfully  to  cope  would  be_  unwise, 

ternational  Labor  Organization,  with  the  sometimes  vague  Ian-  srgu^, 

International  Civil  Aviation  guage  of  J.  M.  Lomakin,  Soviet 
Organization,  World  Health  Or-  representative.  (Mr.  Goedhart 
ganization,  World  Bank,  Inter-  once  asked  Mr.  Lomakin  to  put 

national  Monetary  Fund,  Inter-  his  remarks  in  the  form  of  a 

national  Postal  Union,  Interna-  motion  for  vote.  The  Russian 
tional  Refugee  Organization,  _  In-  delegate  answered,  “I  think  this  that 

ternational  Parliamentary  Union,  point  of  view  is  very  logical.  I 

Controversies  Ahead  say  it’s  my  desire.  I  merely  ^  t  u-  4  * 

Aithniich  the  exnert.s  still  had  note  that  fact.”  Goedhart  nod-  objection 


Lamokin 
because  it  would  be 
merely  an  organ  to  facilitate  en¬ 
try  into  a  country,  and  it  would 
infringe  upon  sovereignty  of  the 
state. 

Professor  Chafee  suggested 
accreditation  might  be 
given  in  terms  of  the  prestige 
and  size  of  a  publication.  Im- 
‘J  ■’  came  from 

not  thrash^  out  any  sharp  con-  ded  understandingly,  said,  “I  Ainerica  delegates,  ^ying 

troversial  problem  as  Editor  &  may  suppose  then  that  this  is  a 

Publisher  went  to  press,  it  was  motion  by  the  Soviet  delegate,”  ^o4*”**  smaU  pul^cations. 

evident  that  there  was  a  general  and  put  it  to  a  vote.)  The  matter  Ar^.ri 

[fri^J^amonrthrdlleaatw'*  Loinakin’s  cameraderie  ^an  Federation  of  uLbor  K: 

eerity  among  the  delegates.  with  his  colleagues,  his  spontan-  nosed  that  there  should  ho  no 

2’it^adfn.,  «v’  “^ferved  with  optimism  by  if  appeared  that  the  group 

nl!r  ^hrMth  *Tho^^rna^  experts.  would  pass  On  to  the  press  con- 

pv!nt“  qaTeldor  Ton«  u  ‘t  fecmed  as  if  fgrence  the  settlement  of  the 

fphm’nnin!  Penehiiof ■  he  Were  caling  attention  to  a  distinction  between  “bona  fide’ 

ta^hPs‘^  ?eno^fPr  American  correspon-  and  “accredited”  correspondents, 

reporter  during  lunch  dents  have  suspected  for  a  long  but  further  discussion  would  be 

Tho  main  o„ont  namo  ♦haf  af  “^V^ope  nfcds  more  free-  required  before  the  Subcom 

The  mam  event  came  that  af-  dom  of  information,  a  broader  mission  could  reach  its  own  de- 
ternoon,  when  the  members  be-  aspect  of  freedom  of  informa-  K^n  of  freeS  of  the  orS 
came  involved  in  various  con-  tion.”  he  declared  while  arguing  ^  ireedom  of  the  press. 

cepte  of  freedom  of  information  that  a  European  city  should  be  n/r _ _ r> _ u 

while  discussing  the  agenda  for  the  conference  site.  IVlOyOT  rUIlCllGS 

n,2'„.'Slnffo'ptSwrh25  Bepoitei  Makes  Up 

hari  fiirnid*4n  ♦h*^*^*”*?'  suffered  so  much  under  Fascism  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Mayor  Ray 

nart  turned  to  the  simpler  prob-  ^oyid  be  “insnirited”  if  thev  Bosey,  angered  over  a  news 
lems  of  organizing  the  confer-  observe  a*^  conference  “on  story,  pummeled  Charles  Esser. 

M  ■  ,  ...  4  »  4u  u  SO  important  a  subject  as  free-  reporter  for  the  Ari- 

Now  that  most  of  these  have  J}  information  ”  ^ona  Republic,  with  his  fists, 

^fac^*  "It’s  good  to  hear  a  Russian  'lewsman  only  covered  his 

aeenda  and  mith*  H  talking  like  that,”  one  reporter  I'oad  with  his  hands. 

"^^th  the  ticklish  jj  walked  away.  The  attack  was  made  by  the 

re^om-responsibility  problems  n  «  •4'  mayor  in  the  office  of  the  city 

with  it.  Tangle  on  Definition  manager.  who  witnessed  it 

agenda  is  tied  closely  The  Subcommission  devoted  along  with  a  city  commissioner 
with  the  group’s  main  job — the  early  all  Thursday  to  discussing  and  a  reporter  for  the  Phoenix 
creation  of  an  international  def-  the  definition  between  “bona  Gazette.  When  it  was  over,  the 
^tion  of  freedom  of  the  press,  fide”  and  “accredited”  cores-  mayor  apologized  to  Esser,  say- 
tnis  involves  the  reconciliation  pondent.  The  debate  became  ing  “I'm  sorry  Charlie;  I'm 
of  national  opinions  which,  in  spirited  at  times,  the  Soviet  sorry  I  lost  my  head!”  Later  the 
some  cases,  are  diametrically  op-  spokesman  being  particularly  mayor,  city  manager  and  Esser 
4u  „  critical  of  reporters  “who  devi-  went  to  lunch  together. 

“ui  the  first  week  has  given  ate  from  the  bona  fide  path.”  _ 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Hay  24,  1947 
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Committee  Reports 
Revised  Mundt  Bill 

Washington — ^The  House  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  has  1 
approved  the  Mundt  Bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  creation  of  an  “Office  | 
of  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  ”  in  the  State  Depart-  , 
ment  and  removing  the  legislat¬ 
ive  barrier  to  new  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  “Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica’  program. 

The  bill  was  amended  to  in¬ 
struct  the  State  Department  tc 
use  commercial  agencies — news 
and  radio— insofar  as  they  are 
available. 
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New  ONPA  Member 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  ’The  newest 
business  member  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  Brookings-Harbor 
Pilot.  Dewey  Akers,  former 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  Trib¬ 
une.  i.s  publisher  of  the  Pilot. 


Critical  Comment  on  Judges 
Upheld  by  Supreme  Court 


Corpus  Christi  Trio  Wins  Fight  °?di\'n%portunity  hS 

.  when  that  rule  was  “repudi- 

Agomst  Jail  Term  for  Contempt  there  w^  “no  way  of 

^  knowing  whether  justice  was 

By  James  J.  Butler  Justice  Douglas  continued: 

“This  was  strong  language,  in- 

WASHINGTON  —  With  three  exercise  of  that  power,  unless  temperate  language,  and,  we  as- 
justices  entering  vigorous  dis-  there  is  doubt  that  the  utter-  sume,  an  unfair  criticism.  But 

sent,  the  Supreme  Court  has  up-  ances  in  question  are  a  serious  a  judge  may  not  hold  in  con- 

held  the  right  of  newspapers  to  and  imminent  threat  to  the  ad-  tempt  one  who  ventures  to  pub- 
publish  critical  comment  (even  ministration  of  justice.”  lish  anything  that  tends  to  make 

inaccurate  news  stories)  on  the  The  Justice  proceeded  to  de-  him  unpopular  or  belittle  him. 
conduct  of  a  judge  and  the  pro-  scribe  a  trial  as  “a  public  event:  The  vehemence  of  the  language 

cedure  in  his  court,_  while  a  what  transpires  in  the  court-  used  Is  not  alone  the  measure 

motion  for  a  new  trial  of  the  room  is  public  property.”  If  a  of  the  power  to  punish  for  con- 
case  was  pending.  transcript  of  the  proceedings  tempt. 

A  decision  written  by  Justice  had  been  published  there  would  “The  fires  which  it  kindles 
Douglas  and  handed  down  Mon-  be  no  suggestion  that  contempt  must  constitute  an  imminent, 
day  reversed  the  Court  of  Crim-  were  involved  and,  he  said,  he  not  merely  a  likely,  threat  to 
inal  Appeals  of  Texas  and  re- 
leased  from  contempt  charges, 

Conway  C.  Craig,  Bob  Me-  #  / 

Cracken  and  -^m  Mulvany—  C^ditorlal 
publisher,  an  editorial  writer, 

and  a  reporter  for  the  Corpus  THE  U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT  has  again  upheld  the  Constitutional 
Christi  ( Tex. )  Caller  •  Times.  guarantee  of  a  free  press  in  reversing  the  Texas  Court  of 
Each  had  b^n  sentenced  to  Criminal  Appeals  in  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  case, 
serve  three  days  in  jail  for  Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  in  writing  the  majority  opinion, 
“constructive  criminal  con-  in  a  six  to  three  decision,  declared  the  several  news  stories  and 
tempt”  under  a  state  statute.  the  editorial  did  not  constitute  contempt  of  court. 

vin.nn  in  Hia^nnt  Cougratulations  to  Conway  Craig,  publisher;  Bob  McCracken, 

_  ,  -  T  I.  ...  i  •  j  managing  editor,  and  Tom  Mulvany,  reporter,  who  had  been 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  joinM  sentenced  to  three  days  in  jail  by  Judge  Joe  D.  Browning  of  the 

Nucces  County  Court  for  their  militant  community  service.  This 
a  s’enarate-^and  *^^critical  die  decision  should  have  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  judiciary  for 
agreeing  opinion.  Justice  Mur-  j^^^es  these  days  trying  to  “throw  a  scare” 

phy  concurred  with  the  majority  ‘"^o  able,  courageous  newspaper  editors  .  .  . , 

but  wrote  his  own  opinion  Justice  Dou^lds  s8io  the  Isw  of  contempt  wss  not  msde  *for 

The  litigation  began  in  a  civil  onfnio^°^  sensitive  to  the  winds  of 

betwee^*^**^^o"'^°clf^ante**^”to  This  is  good  sense  and  inspiring  leadership  in  a  critical  period 
premises  described  as  “Plavbov  history  when  there  has  been  a  babel  of  voices  promoting 

Cafe.”  One,  a  war  veteran  had  turmoil  and  confusion. 

held  the  lease  but  was  di^os-  -  ■ 

sessed  under  a  verdict  directed  , ,  . 

by  an  elective  judge  who  was  could  see  no  difference  even  the  administration  of  justice, 
not  a  member  of  the  legal  bar  though  such  publication  re-  The  danger  must  not  be  remote 
His  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  ^  oc  even  probable;  it  must  im¬ 
pending  when  the  Corpus  Christi  who  see  and  hear  mediately  imperil.  .  .the  law  of 

newspapers  published  news  what  transpired  can  report  it  contempt  is  not  made  for  the 


“constructive  criminal  co 
tempt”  under  a  state  statute. 

Vinson  Joins  in  Dissent 


pending  when  the  Corpus  Christi 
newspapers  published  news 


Rule  Fashioned  for  All 
In  his  concluding  paragraph, 
Douglas  said:  “There  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  case  is  different 


stories  and  editorials  deploring  con-  protection  of  judges  who  may 

the  fact  that  the  judge  was  not  tinned.  ^  ^  There  is  no  special  be  sensitive  to  the  winds  of 
law-trained  and  criticizing  the  P^r^uisite  of  the  judiciary  public  opinion.  Judges  are  sup- 
directed  verdict,  as  well  as  argu-  which  enables  it,  as  distin-  posed  to  be  men  of  fortitude, 
ing  that  the  war  veteran  be  8“‘shed  from  other  institutions  able  to  thrive  in  a  hardy  cli- 
given  his  legal  day  in  court  democratic  government,  to  mate.” 

mu  j  suppress,  edit,  or  censor  events  Rule  Fashioned  for  All 

The  three  newsmen  were  cited  which  tran<?nire  in  nroceedines  . 

on  the  contempt  charge  and  sen-  wore  ®  "  proceedings  concluding  paragraph, 

tenced  by  the  Neuces  Countv  “•  Douglas  said:  “There  is  a  sug- 

Court.  Relying  on  the  Supreme  Reporter  Liable  to  Miss  Point  gestion  that  the  case  is  different 
Court  decisions  in  the  Bridges  Conceding  proof  had  been  from  Bridges  v.  California,  in 
and  Pennekamp  cases,  they  made  of  reportorial  inaccuracy,  that  we  have  here  only  private 
forced  a  test  of  the  law  through  the  Justice  reminded,  “certainly  litigation,  while  in  the  Bridges 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  a  reporter  could  not  be  laid  by  case  labor  controversies  were 

.  j  r  •  -rt.  <  heels  for  contempt  because  involved,  some  of  them  being 

serious  and  Imminent  Threat  jjg  missed  the  essential  point  cri.minal  cases.  The  thought  ap- 

After  reviewing  the  facts  and  in  a  trial  or  failed  to  sum-  parently  is  that  the  range  of  per- 
the  proceedings  which  had  gone  marize  the  issues  to  accord  with  missible  comment  is  greater 
before.  Justice  Douglas  said:  the  views  of  the  judge  who  sat  where  the  pending  case  gener- 
“The  problem  presented  is  only  on  the  case.”  ates  a  public  concern.  The  na- 

a  narrow,  albeit  important.  Reference  was  made  to  the  ture  of  the  case  may,  of  course, 
phase  of  that  problem — the  editorials  which  termed  the  be  relevant  in  determining 
power  of  a  court  promptly  and  judge’s  action  in  demanding  a  whether  the  clear  and  present 
without  a  jury  trial  to  punish  directed  verdict  of  the  jury,  danger  test  is  satisfied.  But,  the 
for  comment  on  cases  before  “high  handed,”  and  “a  trav-  rule  of  the  Bridges  and  Penne- 
it  and  awaiting  disposition.  The  esty  on  justice,”  and  which  re-  kamp  cases  is  fashioned  to  serve 
history  of  the  power  to  punish  ported  public  feeling  “out-  the  needs  of  all  litigation,  not 
for  contempt  and  the  unequivo-  raged.”  One  said  the  ruling  merely  select  types  of  pending 
cal  command  of  the  First  properly  “brought  down  the  cases.” 

Amendment  serve  as  constant  wrath  of  public  opinion  upon  his  Justice  Murphy’s  written  opin- 
reminders  that  freedom  of  head”  since  a  service  man  ion  was  brief  but  went  directly 
speech  and  of  the  press  should  “seems  to  be  getting  a  raw  deal.”  to  the  basic  point  with  this  ob- 
not  be  impaired  through  the  It  concluded  that  the  “first  rule  servation: 


“While  joining  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  I  believe  that  th« 
importance  of  the  problem 
raised  by  this  case  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  A  free  pre* 
lies  at  the  heart  of  our  democ- 
racy  and  its  preservation  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  survival  of  liberty. 
Any  inroad  made  upon  the  con^ 
stitutional  protection  of  a  free 
press  tends  to  undermine  the 
freedom  of  all  men  to  print 
and  to  read  the  truth. 

“In  my  view,  the  constitution 
forbids  a  judge  from  summarily 
punishing  a  newspaper  editor 
for  printing  an  unjust  attack 
upon  him  or  his  method  of  dis¬ 
pensing  justice.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  exception  is  the  rare  in¬ 
stance  where  the  attack  might 
reasonably  cause  a  real  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  administration  o( 
justice.  Unscrupulous  and  vin¬ 
dictive  criticism  of  the  judiciary 
is  regrettable.  But  judges  must 
not  retaliate  by  a  summary 
suppression  of  such  criticism  for 
they  are  bound  by  the  command 
of  the  First  Amendment.  Any 
summary  suppression  of  unjust 
criticism  carries  with  it  an  omi¬ 
nous  threat  of  summary  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  criticism.  It  is  to 
avoid  that  threat  that  the  First 
Amendment,  as  I  view  it,  out¬ 
laws  the  summary  contempt  me¬ 
thod  of  suppression. 

“Silence  and  a  steady  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  are  the  best  an¬ 
swers  to  irresponsible  criticism; 
and  those  judges  who  feel  the 
need  for  giving  more  visible 
demonstration  of  their  feelings 
may  take  advantage  of  various 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose 
which  do  not  impinge  upon  a 
free  press.  The  liberties  of  the 
First  Amendment,  however,  are 
too  highly  prized  to  be  subjected 
to  contempt  procedure.” 

Dissenters'  Views 

The  Vinson-Frankfurter  opin¬ 
ion,  written  by  the  latter,  is  a 
long  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  several  cases  on  contempt 
which  have  been  before  the 
court  and  the  bases  of  distinc¬ 
tion  among  them;  also  the  re¬ 
spective  jurisdictions  of  federal 
and  state  courts  in  the  realm 
of  contempt  punishment. 

Reaching  the  fundaments  is¬ 
sue  in  the  case  up  for  decision. 
Frankfurter  wrote: 

“We  are  not  dealing  here  with 
criticisms,  whether  temperate 
or  unbridled,  of  action  in  a  case 
after  a  judge  is  through  with  it 
or  with  his  judicial  qualifica¬ 
tions,  or  of  his  conduct  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Comment  on  what  a  judge 
has  done — criticism  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  in  a  particular  case 
after  it  has  exhausted  itself— 
no  matter  how  ill-informed  or 
irresponsible  or  misrepresenta- 
tive.  is  part  of  the  prMious 
right  of  the  free  play  of  opiniOT. 
Whatever  violence  there  may  be 
to  truth  in  such  utteran^ 
must  be  left  to  the  correction 
of  truth.  The  publications  now  in 
question  did  not  constitate 
merely  a  narrative  of  a  judges 
conduct  in  a  particular  case  Mr 
a  general  commentary  upon  his 
competence  or  philosi^hy  .  •  • 
The  thrust  of  the  articles  was 
directed  to  what  the  juw* 
should  do  on  a  matter 
ately  before  him,  namely,  to 
grant  a  new  trial. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Milwaukee  Journal  Staff 
To  Get  Majority  Control 


Grant  Announces  Expansion 
On  10th  Anniversary  of  Trust 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  —  Employe 
‘  stock  holdings  of  the  Journal 
Co  now  40%,  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  majority  of  the 
shares  with  final  control  resting 
in  the  employe  group,  Harry  J. 
Grant,  chairman  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  board,  announced 
on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Journal  Employes’  Stock  Trust 
Agreement. 

“My  plan  is  in  no  sense  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  capitalistic 
system  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government,”  declared  Grant 
in  speaking  to  550  employes 
from  all  departments  of  the 
Journal  and  its  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

617  Own  40% 

"It  calls  for  perpetuity  of  em¬ 
ploye  stock  control  through  the 
Mtablishment  of  the  Employe 
Trust  Agreement,”  said  Grant. 
"This  agreement  provides  that 
no  new  holdings  of  Journal  Co. 
stock  shall  ever  be  issued  out¬ 
side  the  employe  group,  or  any 
employe  holdings  be  withdrawn 
from  the  trust.” 


$35  a  share  from  Mrs.  Nieman’s 
bequests,  and  25%  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  stock  was  sold  to  em¬ 
ployes  in  1937  at  that  price.  Sub¬ 
sequent  distribution  under  the 
trust  terms  brought  the  employe 
holdings  to  the  present  40%. 

Value  of  employe  holdings 
now  stands  at  $75.87  a  share, 
a  total  employe  owner  valua¬ 
tion  of  $3,641,760.  Since  the  ori¬ 
ginal  distribution,  this  stock  has 
earned  for  employes  in  divi¬ 
dends,  including  an  original 
cash  bonus  to  help  meet  the 
first  down  payment,  a  total  of 
$3,662,118,  which  is  $1,416,068 
more  than  they  paid  for  it. 

At  present  prices,  about  $1,- 
000,000  more  will  be  invested  by 
employes  in  acquiring  majority 
control.  Grant  said. 

“For  a  long  time  before  the 
Employes  Stock  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment  was  signed,”  he  explained, 
“I  had  hoped  to  broaden  the 
stock  ownership  base  by  a  me¬ 
thod  that  would  lead  to  eventual 
stock  control  by  a  majority  of 
the  Journal  employes. 


The  40%  of  the  Journal  stock 
already  in  trust  is  owned  by  617 
employes. 

"Owners  of  important  news¬ 
paper  properties  are  beginning 
to  realize  its  broad  advantages 
for  perpetuating  vital  policies 
and  for  assuring  the  future  of 
their  institutions,”  asserted 
Grant.  "No  other  plan  has  so 
much  promise.” 

Employes  gave  Mr.  Grant  and 
Miss  Faye  McBeath,  niece  of  the 
late  Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder 
of  the  Journal,  scrolls  bearing 
the  signatures  of  all  full-time 
employes.  A  26-inch  model  of 
Mr.  Grant’s  yacht,  “High  Tide,” 
built  to  scale,  also  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Grant. 

Niemon  Fellows  Provided 

Mr.  Nieman  held  control  of 
fte  Journal  Co.,  with  a  55% 
stock  interest,  until  his  death  in 
1935.  His  heirs  were  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  and 
his  niece,  Miss  McBeath. 

Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Mrs. 
Nieman’s  interest  in  Journal 
stock  were  to  go  to  Harvard 
University  for  the  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows,  “to  promote  and  elevate 
of  journalism  in 
the  United  States  and  educate 
^rsons  deemed  especially  quali- 
for  journalism.” 

Mrs.  Nieman’s  stock  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  cash  by  Mr.  Grant. 
Mjss  McBeath  and  the  Boyd 
•state,  represented  by  Elwyn 
tvans  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Mr. 

IS  a  member  of  the  Lloyd 
t^man  Boyd  family,  which 
u?  owned  Journal  stock. 

at  the  time  of  his 
^  was  associated  with  Mr. 
JoS  ^  publishing  the 

Harvard  University  received 


Promotes  Public  Service 

“I  believe  that  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  actual  stock  owner¬ 
ship  by  employes  would, 
through  a  new  interest  in  their 
work,  help  to  safeguard  the 
Journal  and  promote  its  fine 
service  to  the  public.  I  have 
never  doubted  that  the  employes 
— the  men  and  women  who 
make  the  Journal — would  be  the 
most  trustworthy  and  compe¬ 
tent  partners. 

“We  know,”’  he  continued, 
“that  employe  stock  ownership 
serves  the  best  interests  of  the 
company  and  will  secure  to  the 
community  the  benefits  of  a  lo¬ 
cally-owned  newspaper.  Actual 
stock  ownership  is  something 
greater  than  profit  sharing,  an¬ 
nual  bonuses,  or  work  guaran¬ 
tee  plans,  which  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  discretion  of  man¬ 
agement.” 

In  presenting  Mr.  Grant  with 
the  employes’  scroll  and  model 
of  his  yacht.  Ervin  Meier,  retir¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  Unitholders' 
Council,  stated: 

“The  Journal  plan  of  employe 
stock  ownership  is  a  living  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  vision  of  Harry  J. 
Grant.  Mr.  Grant’s  efforts  to 
achieve  employe  ownership  were 
inspired  by  his  conviction  that 
the  plan  would  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  company 
and  the  individual  employes.  He 
saw  in  the  plan  a  force  making 
the  Journal  family,  an  induce¬ 
ment  binding  more  closely  to 
the  company  its  competent  and 
loyal  men  and  women,  a  means 
of  adding  further  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  scale  of  employe 
compensation  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  consistently  main¬ 
tained. 
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“The  plan  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Grants  determination  to  offer 
employes  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  partners  in  their  com¬ 
pany — to  share  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  financial  security 
which  goes  with  such  owner¬ 
ship. 

“Miss  McBeath  and  Mr.  Evans, 
as  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Journal  Co.  shared 
in  his  vision.  To  support  this 
vision  were  added  the  matching 
confidence,  generosity  and  hu¬ 
man  understanding  of  Miss  Mc¬ 
Beath,  members  of  the  L.  T. 
Boyd  family,  and  Mr.  Evans, 
representing  the  Boyd  interests. 
Their  cooperation  turned  Mr. 
Grant's  vision  into  a  reality.” 

'We  Are  the  lournal' 

Text  of  the  employes’  state¬ 
ment  inscribed  on  the  scroll  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Grant  follows: 

“In  appreciation  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sharing  in  the  ownership 
of  The  Journal  Company,  its 
fine  newspaper  and  its  splendid 
radio  stations,  we  of  the  Journal 
family  have  prepared  this  scroll. 

“We  admire  the  vision  and 
the  idealism,  the  generosity  and 
the  humanitarianism  which  in¬ 
spired  The  Journal  Employes 
Stock  Trust  Agreement.  It  was 
a  new  idea  which  launched 
widespread  sharing  in  owner¬ 
ship,  with  distribution  of  busi¬ 
ness  profits  among  so  many. 

“We  know  how  fortunate  all 
of  us  are  to  have  a  leadership 
which  believes  that  men  and 
women  whose  lives  go  into  the 
building  of  an  institution  are  en¬ 
titled  to  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  ownership  of  the  product 
of  their  brains,  their  hands, 
their  hopes  and  their  dreams. 

“It  knits  our  lives  together. 
We  don't  work  FOR  The  Jour¬ 
nal.  We  are  The  Journal,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio. 

"Above  all  we  are  grateful  for 
the  security  which  sharing 
ownership  has  brought  into  our 
lives.  Now,  no  bidder  at  the 
auction  block  can  take  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  from  us.  We 
stand  on  guard  to  preserve  and 
to  perpetuate  this  institution  in 
our  time,  and  beyond. 

“We  shall  see  that  none  defiles 
it.  We  shall  keep  it  strong,  clean, 
human.  That  is  our  pledge  to 
you,  Harry  J.  Grant. 

“We  who  make  this  pledge 
know  it  is  what  you  most  desire 
to  hear.  Yet  it  is  little  enough  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  wise 
leadership  and  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  yearnings  of 
men  which  you  have  so  un- 
precedently  shown.  We  shall 
not  fail  our  trust.  You  have 
blazed  the  trail.  We  shall  not 
lose  the  markings. 

“And  we  shall  teach  those 
who  are  to  follow  in  our  foot¬ 
steps,  as  you’  have  taught  us, 
that  life  only  becomes  meaning¬ 
ful  when  one  is  serving  others, 
each  in  the  way  he  can  contri¬ 
bute  most  to  the  united  effort  of 
all. 


Harry  I.  Grant,  chairman  oi  the 
Milwaukee  lournal  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  examines  a  model  replica 
oi  his  yacht  the  "High  Tide,"  a 
gift  from  Journal  employes.  With 
him  is  Miss  Faye  McBeath,  niece 
oi  Lucius  W,  Nieman,  Journal 
founder. 

“That  is  our  pledge.  We  have 
set  our  signatures  to  this  scroll 
to  attest  it.  Time  may  crumble 
these  papers,  the  signatures  may 
blur.  But  our  affidavit  will  not 
fade. 

“The  covenant  is  engraved  in 
our  hearts.” 

Grant's  Advice  to  Group 

Mr.  Grant  offered  some  advice 
and  outlined  responsibilities  of 
the  stockholders,  saying: 

“As  stockholders,  you  have 
many  rights.  Call  upon  your  full 
strength  and  courage  to  serve 
you  in  safeguarding  them.  Out¬ 
side  forces  need  not  be  feared, 
but  beware  of  carelessness  and 
indifference  from  within  your¬ 
selves.  Let  no  one  violate  his 
trust  with  impunity.  Study  your 
new  possibilities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  employe  -  owners. 
Never  let  the  profit  motive  blind 
you  to  the  important  factor  of 
public  service.  You  must  build 
more  than  a  business — a  ‘some¬ 
thing'  that  will  be  a  way  to  the 
good  life. 

Treat  It  with  Dignity 

“’You  have  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  something  fine.  Treat  it 
with  dignity  and  respect,  and 
make  it  reflect  the  best  that  is  in 
you.  The  record  will  inevitably 
lead  back  to  you;  there  can  be 
no  evasions. 

“Our  Unitholders  Stock  Trust 
Agreement  has  attracted  national 
attention.  Its  feature  of  actual 
stock  ownership  is  something 
greater  than  profit  sharing,  an¬ 
nual  bonuses  or  work  guaran¬ 
tee  plans,  which  may  be  dis¬ 
solve  at  the  discretion  of  man¬ 
agement.  Owners  of  important 
newspaper  properties  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  its  broad  advan¬ 
tages  for  perpetuating  vital 
policies  and  for  assuring  the 
future  of  their  institutions.  No 
other  plan  has  so  much  promise. 

“Large  newspaper  invest¬ 
ments  depend  on  service  to  the 
public.  They  are  frequently  de¬ 
stroyed,  on  the  death  of  their 
individual  owners,  by  failure 
properly  to  provide  for  changes 
in  ownership  and  management. 
Sometimes  new  ownership  and 
management  come  almost  un¬ 
announced.  Despite  good  inten¬ 
tions,  they  bring  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  affecting  em¬ 
ploye  rights  that  are  fatal  to 
the  institution. 

“Many  bequests  place  control 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Ingenious  Lensmen  Avoid 
Conventional  Pictures 


Hearst  Cameramen  Report  Efforts 
To  Brighten  News  Photography 


By  Jerry  Walker  The  camera  is  laid  on  a  dirt  members  shewed  four  ex-miii. 

platform  just  inside  the  rail  tsry  pilots.  Reporter  Jim  Burl- 
TO  EDITORS  who  are  sick  and  2-inch  It  cost  $970.  in  contrast  and  cocked  at  an  angle  to  focus 
tired  of  pictures  showing  to  the  original  magic-eye  which  on  a  spot  about  15  feet  away.  8°*  ^  ^ 

three  men  looking  at  a  piece  of  Jack  Smith  and  James  North-  The  extension  cord  runs  from  11'0‘S  oecause  ne  naa  a  ^ddy 
paper:  more  put  together  for  the  De-  the  trigger  attachment  to  a  bat-  who  owned  a  trainer.  Al  Brani- 

•  troit  Times  in  1927  for  $14.50.  tery-powered  flashgun  mech-  dorfer  made  the  pictures. 


li  VOlH  Airminded  Class 

,  V  WAVJ.  Michigan  State 

M  ^  East  Lansing,  Mich. — A  “firtf 

rss  ‘O  college  coverage  was  scorad 

"  by  the  Michigan  State  Netei  5 

...  ,,  .  .  .  student  daily,  when  it  sent  un  i 

focus.  After  all,  photographers  plane,  piloted  by  a  staff  meiXr 
at  Belmont  Park  must  be  well-  fi-gm  which  a  News  photom-' 
dressed.  Rino  reminded  his  co-  phgj.  10  aerial  pictures^ 

workers.  the  recent  Red  Cedar  flood. 

Camera  Inside  Rail  A  quick  check  of  the  staff 


three  men  looking  at  a  piece  of  Jack  Smith  and  James  North-  TTie  extension  cord  runs  from  trols  because  he  had  a 
paper:  more  put  together  for  the  De-  the  trigger  attachment  to  a  bat-  who  owned  a  trainer.  Al  Brani- 

•  troit  Times  in  1927  for  $14.50.  tery-powered  flashgun  mech-  dorfer  made  the  pictures. 

Smith  disclosed,  incidentally,  anism  in  the  operator’s  hand.  .  ,  ,  " 

that  he  and  his  partner  had  kept  Just  as  the  horses  make  their  specim  le*^.  attachment 

the  opposition  papers  completely  greatest  drive  for  the  flnish  line,  lo  a  uraphic  mo  he  makes  hij 
baffled  by  their  mystery  camera  Rino  presses  the  button  and  us-  pictures  on  4  x  5  negative! 
for  a  long  time.  They  put  the  ually  gets  four  or  five  of  the  which  are  run  through  the  dark- 
contraption  inside  a  fancy-  charging  thoroughbreds  with  with  routine  newi 

leather  case  and  hid  when  they  all  feet  off  the  ground.  He  shots.  .  . , 

had  to  open  it  to  wind  it  up.  shoots  at  l/l,000th  of  a  second.  Among  mis  proud  achieve 

Across  the  face  they  had  put  a  The  racers  usually  are  doing  30  ments  is  a  picture  of  a  banana 

metal  tag,  made  by  the  engrav-  miles  an  hour  past  the  camera,  spider— a  very  fa^  insect  It 

ing  room,  with  the  words  “Magic  Rino  had  a  tough  job  convinc-  took  Zoo  experts  fi^  years  to 

Or  the  ruins  Eye”  in  Japanese  script.  ing  the  race  judges  that  his  waitM  nearly  a 

of  a  burned-out  Sarno  jhe  Chicago  camera  enables  mechanism  would  not  interfere  to"the' end^ri'^LteS 

building  ^  seen  a  man  covering  a  football  game  with  or  excite  the  teinperamen-  out  to  Wie  end  of  a  matchstick 

from  a  helicopter?  to  nick  out  sensational  olavs  tal  horses.  To  prove  it.  he  per-  ana  pose. 

You  can  have  them  for  the  other  than  those  surrounding  suaded  one  of  the  judg^  to  go  proSLi°“I?i®Mt  aTrobo^ 

asking,  maybe.  the  ball-carrier  Accordinv  to  out  on  the  infield  with  him  promised,  i  a  get  a  strooo 

Those  are  the  kind  of  pictures  serardi  it  is  much  easier  to  han-  while  he  photographed  a  race.  real  acton 

the  boys  in  the  dark  room  want  ^le  than  AP’s  famed  K-25  which  After  the  horses  had  passed  the  pu-tures. 

to  make,  and  some  have  devised  uses  4x5  film.  In  the  special  finish  line,  the  judge  remarked.  Hears!  Awards  Total  SSDOO 


paper: 

How  would 
you  like  to  use 
a  six  -column 
shot  of  a  bumble 
bee  sipping  nec¬ 
tar  from  a  da: 
delion  blossom? 

Or  a  worm’s- 
eyeview  of  six 
race  horses 
charging  toward 
the  finish  line? 

Or  the  ruins 
of  a  burned-out 
building  as  seen 
from  a  helicopter? 


to  make,  and  some  have  devised 
their  own  equipment  to  get 
them. 

Dark  Room  Inventors 


uses  4x5  film.  In  the  special  j’  ‘|^‘uarked, 

magic-eye  room  of  the  Chicago  did  you  do.  I  didn  t  see 

H-A  dark  room  film  is  processed  anything  happen. 


lish  line,  the  judge  remarked,  Hearst  Awards  Total  SSDOO 
Vhat  did  you  do?  I  didn’t  see  At  this  point,  Sarno  an¬ 
ything  happen.”  nounced  that  cash  awards  in  the 

Nevertheless.  Pinkertons  have  annual  Hearst  photography  con- 


Dark  Room  Inventors  in  32  minutes.  A  unique  drying  Nevertheless.  Pinkertons  have  annual  nearsi  pnoiograpny  w 

Between  assignments  at  Citv  machine  has  been  fashioned  been  instructed  to  keep  an  eye  test  have  b^n  boosted  to  $5,000 

Hall--^‘Mayor  Ir^ts  so-and  io"  from  two  bicycle  wheels.  on  Rino  all  the  time.  The  main  and  he  ask^  for  discussion  of 

-many  Dhotogra^^^^  Photographers  using  the  thing  they  check,  he  said,  is  to  incentive  pla^  on  the  r^- 

..V  ^  ^  ^  ^  pvp  havp  /ipvi^prf  qottip  s6p  tliBt  he  cets  aw3V  from  the  tive  pspers.  £drl  Rolfes  of  Lot 

tinker  with  their  cameras,  try  niagic-eye  nave  devisea  some  i>ee  widi  ne  gets  away  irom  me  j'  ^  F^nmint^r  rpnnrfpH  ihaf 

out  new  gadgets,  invent  a  couple  tricl^  to  ^sist  those  who  edit  camera  a  moment  before  post  th^T  ^naXe^dSr 

themselves  and  think  ud  wavs  fhe  film.  After  every  exposure  time  is  called.  3ii<i  rne  managing  eoiiw 

wemseives,  ana  ininK  up  ways  in<!tan/>o  iho  pamfra  One  of  the  older  Hearst  lens-  make  a  prize  selection  each 

to  make  news  pictures  more  run.  tor  instance,  tne  camera-  ^-me  or  ine  oiaer  nearsi  lens  .  There  is  also  an  awani 

interesting  man  shoots  a  picture  of  the  men  told  how  similar  shots  have  weeK.  mere  is  ^o  an  awart 

A  concrete  demonstration  of  stadium  clock,  or  the  yardage  been  made  by  propping  a  match-  f’®®*  picture  of  tha 

that  application  to  their  job  marker  where  the  play  incurred,  sticky,  on  the  end  of  a  string,  mimm 

was  provided  this  week  by  the  JI!  case  of  a  football  game,  m  the  release  mechanism.  Most  of  the  Hearst  p^ 

Hearst  Photographic  ^nvention  Tbe  filrn  can  be  run  through^^^^  With  the  Bugs  and  Bees  grve  pdzes  Tor  fie  pic 

in  New  York  Citv.  Richard  L  movie  ola  machine  and  selec  - - t^^es  as  well  as  straight  newi 


in  New  York  City.  Richard  L.  movie-oia  machine 
Sarno,  director  of  photography  tiuns  made  quickly 
for  the  Hearst  Nevvspapers.  Round  the  Track  Shot 

called  together  the  chief  pho-  Without  any  speci 
tographers  for  three  days  of  in-  n  ^  14  by  blowups 
tensive  shop  talk.  _  Berardi  .said  The 


le  him  can  be  run  through  a  with  the  Bugs  and  Bees 

m's'^made'^aSkfv  "  micro-photography  with-  "res  ^as  J^ll  as  s^ratgK^^ 

S  maue  q  cKiy.  ^  microscope  became  his  shots,  others  pay  off  strictly  on 

Round  the  Track  Shot  specialty  was  related  by  Jack  enterprise  and  ingenuity  in 

Without  any  special  difficulty.  Layer,  also  of  the  Journal  Amer-  framing  a  good  picture. 

11  X  14  by  blowups  are  printed,  ican.  He  said  he  believes  he  is  “Some  of  your  best  pictures 

Berardi  said.  The  camera  has  one  of  the  few  news  photog- 


are  arranged,”  the  chiefs  agreed. 


For  one  whole  day  the  grtmp  made  possible  a  complete  action  raphers  who  stuck  to  the  Con-  “A  good  photographer  knows 

■M  ID  ^w  all  sorts  of  new  Pho-  report  around  a  racetrack — the  tax,  after  the  novelty  of  “Can-  more  than  just  how  to  snap  i 

tographic  equipment  and  tech-  photographer  operating  from  the  did”  shots  had  worn  off,  and  camera.” 

niques  deinon^rated  by  experts  j.QQf  tfjg  grandstand — and  the  found  new  fields  in  which  to  in  rapid  fire  discussion  oi 

from  manufacturing  firnw.  Then  running  such  a  picture  operate.  dark  room  operations,  several 

Mme  in  a  double-truck  spread  has  After  tedious  laboratory  tests  chiefs  told  how  they  make  i 
Of  tne  things  that  are  being  bggn  suggested.  Editors  just  and  many  disappointments.  Lay-  special  effort  to  get  their  staffs 


done  in  their  own  dark  rooms  aren’t  thinking  in  terms  of  pic-  er  has  turned  out  a  series  of  to  read  the  paper  so  they  will 
from  making  prints  that  en-  that  big  these  days.  pictures  on  insect  life  which  are  be  familiar  with  stories  they  are 


special  effort  to  get  their  stafc 


gravers  want  to  microphotagra- 
phy  that  Is  making  new  friends 
for  the  insects  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
Achievements  in  sequence  pic- 


pictures. 


sent  on.  Some  arrange  sessions 


magic-eye  cameras  were  report-  noises  eomuiK  uowii 

ed  from  several  cities.  Tony  f tretch.  He  got  t'fed  of 
Berardi  of  the  Chicago  Herald-  pictures  at  the  finish  Ijnt 
American  described  his  staff's  or  coming  out  of  the  starting 
use  of  a  movie  camera  with  in-  8^*®-  went  to  the  cautious 


Speakin  of  race  pictures,  winning  immediate  public  re-  sent  on.  Some  arrange  sessions 
Frank  Rino  of  the  New  York  ‘  vvith  photographers  from  com- 

Journal  American  revealed  how  *"®  ^ow  York  Zoological  So-  peting  papers  to  talk  over  com- 
he  has  been  making  spectacular  cooperate  to  the  fullest  mon  problems, 

shots  of  horses  coming  down  the  with  the  photographer.  Rolfes  emphasized  tot  it 


mad'^'^  with^^?mD^ovis^  ^®  '’®®‘‘  making  spectacular  fullest  mon  problems. 

>vn  oamorae  shots  of  horses  coming  down  the  with  the  photographer.  Rolfes  emp 


stretch.  He  got  tir^  of  shoot-  Layer  exhibited  11  x  14  prints  takes  leadership  and  humility  to 
ing  pictures  at  the  finish  line  of  a  rug  bug  on  a  man’s  pants  get  best  results  from  a  staff, 
or  coming  out  of  the  starting  and  a  moth  emerging  from  a  Sarno  declared  greater  stress  is 
gate,  went  to  the  cautious  cocoon.  His  masterpiece  shows  being  put  on  bylines  for  photog- 


terchangeable  lenses  to  make  stewards  and  sold  them  on  the  a  bee  filling  up  with  dan^^^  raphers. 


series  shots  of  a  hockey  game—  *d®a  9^^®“*”®  ® 

A  first  in  news  photography  era  right  on  the  track.  He  op-  p  ained. 


^V‘9®„,  '^*'®  pictures,  he  ex-  Engraver  WanU 

plained,  are  made  under  great  ^  .  a  .J  _  n^uiMtre 

difficulty,  sometimes  requiring  eneraving 

a  day  to  get  one  shot.  Hereto-  News-Post,  an 

fore,  manv  insect  life  nhoto-  authority  as  _well  as  a  P 


Others  told  of  nlans  m  adant  crates  it  with  a  50-foot  extension  difficulty,  sometimes  requiring 
the  magic-eve  fo?  straie^^  cord.  a  day  to  get  one  shot.  Hereto- 

coveraee  if  and  when  ni^tn^e  A  standard  Speed  Graphic  fore  many  insect  life  _photo- 


coverave  if  and  wherT  nictiire  ^  Sianaara  opeeo  urapnic  lore,  many  niseei  me  pnoiu-  ~  ..  . 

Xors  get  wfse  to  it^  Di^sS  ^as  rigged  up  fof  the  job,  the  graphs  have  been  staged  with  ^apher.  .TO 

^itors  get  wise  to  its  possibili-  j  attachment  4ing  a  wooden  models  of  bugs  and  snappy  ^^ake  the  ^ 

rs.  I  r.  range  finder  taken  from  an  out-  bees.  But  Layer  works  only  ^9^^*°"®®'  bv  to  ar- 

Outfit  Costs  $970  dated  camera  This  takes:  the  with  livelv  subiects — “and  are  use  of  airbrush  hy 


Outfit  Costs  $970  dat^  camera.  This  takes  the  with  lively  subjects — “and  are 

The  outfit  Berardi  boasts  place  of  the  viewing  frame  and  they  lively  when  you  turn  on 

about  is  a  rebuilt  Bell  and  saves  the  cameraman  from  the  the  spotlight!” 

Howell  movie  camera  with  Con-  dusty — or  muddy — job  of  lying  From  lessons  he  learned  with 

tax  lenses — 10-inch,  fl  inch  or  down  on  his  stomach  to  set  the  the  Contax,  Layer  has  devised  a 


lui  lively  sumeeu) —  aiiu  aie  7.  .  7,  .. —  w-  —.Irae  «- 

ey  lively  when  you  turn  on  in  i 

e  spotlight!”  ery thing  l^k  like  it  was  in  • 

From  lessons  he  learned  with  smoke-filled  room. 


(Continued  on  page  67) 
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HER  SLIP  IS  SHOWING 

Anne  Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  ffear* 


IN  THE  CUTTING  ROOM 

Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  ((^lif.)  Times 


HE  DIDN'T  FLY  ALONE 

jftTT  Costello,  Albany  (N.  V.)  Knickerbocker  News 


More  Data  Emerging 
On  Ayer  Data  Book 

three  developments  this  as  possible  in  the  presentation 
week  brought  into  sharper  of  the  data  asked  for;  but  when 
focus  the  why,  how,  and  whether  the  questionnaire  itself  wants 
of  the  newspaper  data  book  out-  every  angle  of  editorial  policy — 
line  presented  several  weeks  international,  national  and  local 
;  logo  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  — described  ‘fully’  and  when 
agency.  (E&P,  Mar.  15,  pp.  12,  the  author  of  the  Data  Book 
131:  outline  is  quoted  as  saying  ‘such 

1.  William  O.  Dapping,  editor  information  is  No.  1  qualita- 

of  the  Auburn  ( N.  Y. )  Citizen-  tively  and  quantitatively  in  our 
Advertiter,  enlarged  on  the  ob-  list  of  primary  selection  factors’, 
jections  to  questions  about  edi-  then  it  seems  to  me  there  will  no 
torial  policy  which  he  voiced  longer  be  a  free  press  in  Am- 
a  month  ago.  erica,  and  those  who  still  believe 

2.  The  Foil  River  (Mass.)  in  donating  to  John  Peter 
Henid-News  announced  it  had  Zenger  Memorials,  in  retaining 
printed  and  is  ready  to  distrib-  the  respect  of  our  editorial  em- 
ute  copies  of  its  complete  data  ployes  and  in  challenging  the 
book  following  the  outline.  sweeping  charges  of  our  critics 

3.  The  Son  Francisco  ( Calif. )  must  decline  to  answer  that  part 
Chronicle  finished  an  experi-  of  the  questionaire." 

mental  draft  of  a  data  book,  (  Editor’s  Note  :  Leslie  D.  Far- 
complete  with  suggestions  for  nath,  media  director  of  Ayer, 
improvement  of  the  outline  told  E&P,  and  E&P’s  original 
questioniiaire,  and  started  work  story  indicated,  that  his  refer- 
ence  to  editorial  information 
Mr.  Dapping,  who  has  an-  as  the  “No.  1”  selection  factor 
nounced  he  would  make  the  was  concerned  with  the  whole 
ma,ter  a  principal  order  of  bust-  editorial  character  of  the  news- 
n«  at  the  New  York  State  Pub-  paper — news  coverage,  features, 
fishers  Association  convention  policy,  etc. — not  merely  its  po- 
^  September,  told  Editor  &  litical  policy.  This  is  altogether 
n^sHEH:  aside  from  the  question  of 

.  •"Ving  ^erted  the  members  whether  or  not  Mr.  Dapping's 
^  nieeting  objections  to  questions  on  po- 

^■(ew  York  during  the  ANPA  litical  policy  are  justified.  'ITiose 
™  r  danger  of  docu-  questions  do  appear  in  the  out- 

Ming  the  charges  of  critics  line.) 

many  publish-  In  view  of  Mr.  Dapping’s  com- 
»  h^3®ct  to  ^itorial  influ-  ments,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
)'r-  ®^,y®^isers,  and  en-  how  the  Chronicle  and  Herald- 
I  uhToh  ^  j  News  treated  the  questions  on 

that  I  ^  policy.  Both,  incidentally  took 

i^elf  11,^1  than  my-  on  the  Data  Book  job  experimen- 

data  proposed  tally  at  Mr.  Farnath’s  request, 

fit  1  revised  to  The  former  in  a  series  of  para- 

ve  *^®  in™Pera-  graphs  headed  “Political  Lean- 

p^ss  of  a  free  ings.’’  says: 

Withnnf  u  j  .  “The  Chronicle  is  an  Inde- 

ut  Its  demand  for  edi-  pendent  -  Republican  newspaper 

S««;;vience  the  Data  (it  is  so  listed  in  the  E&P  Year 
n  admirable  compila-  Book — Ed. )  which,  however, 

«ery  publisher  can  has  never  hesitated  to  support 
cooperating  as  fully  outstanding  personalities  and 
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programs  in  which  it  believed, 
without  regard  to  party  affilia¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“It  recognizes  the  toughness 
and  complexity  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  entire  world  is 
confronted,  but  it  is  dedicated 
to  its  own  application  of  full 
steam  in  the  hope  of  helping  to 
solve  these  dynamic  problems 
through  dynamic  leadership. 

“It  believes  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalist  democracy  will 
not  only  survive  but  is  the  only 
source,  the  only  power,  capable 
of  building  a  world  civilization 
without  atomic  oblivion.” 

’The  Herald-News  said  suc¬ 
cinctly: 

“Our  editorial  page  policy  is 
independent.  By  that  we  mean 
we  do  not  espouse  the  cause  of 
any  political  party  or  faction 
and  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
become  the  organ  of  any  in¬ 
terest.  Policy  positions  of  news¬ 
papers  usually  are  judged  by 
the  candidates  they  support. 
We  support  about  the  same 
number  of  Republicans  as  Demo¬ 
crats.  We  praise  and  criticize 
either  or  both  parties  on  spe¬ 
cific  issues  and  not  as  parties. 
This  policy  is  maintained  on 
local  as  well  as  national  issues.” 

Despite  the  large  size  of  the 
outline  and  the  vast  amount  of 
information  it  requires,  both 
newspapers  apparently  answered 
the  questions  as  fully  as  they 
were  able. 

The  Chronicle’s  preliminary 
draft  covers  two  dozen  closely- 
spaced  typewritten  pages. 

The  Herald-News'  book  runs 
to  53  printed  pages,  including 
market  maps,  a  few  samples  of 
advertising  it  has  carried,  and 
complete  market,  circulation, 
linage,  rate,  industry,  shopping 
habits  and  other  data.  It  is  at¬ 
tractively  printed,  with  some 
color,  the  cover  bearing  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  recent  front 
page. 

In  an  introductory  section, 
the  Cronicle  makes  detailed 
suggestions  on  how  the  question¬ 
naire  might  be  revised  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  adequate  description 
of  the  newspaper.  It  notes  for 


example  that  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  conditions 
vary  between  and  within  cities 
and  regions — facts  which  are 
not  covered  fully  in  the  outline. 

The  Chronicle  lists  11  specific 
suggestions,  among  them: 

“Sections  of  this  paper  vary 
in  column  depth  and  page  for¬ 
mat.  To  answer  the  question  as 
to  the  number  of  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising  or  editorial  matter  .  .  . 
does  not  provide  a  true  picture. 
Linage  and  editorial  matter 
should  be  requested  in  agate 
lines. 

“Often  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  of  equal  importance  to 
the  information  provided.  No 
request  has  been  made  that  the 
source  of  linage  or  circulation 
statements  given  be  identified. 

“No  request  was  made  as  to 
the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
syndicated  Sunday  supplements, 
rotogravure,  or  comic  sections. 

“Under  the  questions  cover¬ 
ing  management,  no  provision  is 
made  for  listing,  as  in  our  case, 
the  Editor  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Paul  C.  Smith,  .  .  .  who 
exercises  considerable  control 
over  the  policies  of  the  paper. 
While  admittedly  not  all  ^itors 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  Paul  Smith,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  such  a  title  could  be 
advantageously  included.  .  .  . 

The  Chronicle’s  comment  on 
the  data  book  idea  generally  is 
laudatory,  but  with  reservations. 

“The  purpose  behind  the  out¬ 
line  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
one,”  it  states,  “both  from  a 
publisher  or  advertiser  and 
agency  viewpoint.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  an  adoption  of  such 
an  outline  will  come  only  after 
it  has  been  submitted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  types  of  newspapers  and 
with  thought  of  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  outline  to  include 
type  and  percentage  of  syndi¬ 
cated  material  .  .  .  details  as  to 
research  of  readers,  .  .  .  more 
complete  instructions,  .  .  .  and  a 
section  on  recognition  of  edi¬ 
torial  personnel  such  as  honors, 
awards,  degrees,  appointments, 
etc.  .  .  .” 
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Kidding  The  Stuffiness 
Out  of  Advertising 


By  James  L.  Collings 

PAUL  DE  GUZMAN,  a  man 
with  dreamy  brown  eyes,  crew 
haircut  and  his  own  agency, 
thinks  advertising  is  fat  in  the 
fanny.  He  said  so  in  an  ad. 

He  and  his  22-year-old  wife 
Catherine  and  6V^  others  com¬ 
prising  Royal  &  de  Guzman, 
New  York  City,  think  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  lean  in  the  flanks, 
and  spirited  and  youthful  and 
zippy  and  uninhibited.  Any¬ 
thing  but  “fat  in  the  fanny.” 

A  Woman's  Question 
Paul  and  Catherine,  who  is  re¬ 
search-media  director,  are  the 
senior  partners,  now  that  Royai 
is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
firm.  They  started  in  1944  when 
Catherine  asked  her  husband 
why  they  didn’t  open  their  own 
agency  and  he  couldn't  give  her 
a  convincing  answer.  They  had 
just  enough  money  to  pay  two- 
months'  rent  and  to  buy  a  few 
sticks  of  furniture. 

The  adman,  39,  wears  expen¬ 
sive  suits.  He  often  eats  in  the 
Automat.  “Once  you  eat  in  the 
ritzy  places  you  lose  the  right 
touch,']  he  said.  He  described 
himself  as  “easy-going,”  but  said 
his  vnfe  is  temperamentally 
Irish. 

“She's  my  severest  critic — not 
that  we  have  any  yesmen 
around  here.  '  Catherine  was  an 
airlines  clerk  before  Paul  met 
and  married  her  and  put  her 
deep  down  digging  in  research. 
She  digs  hard  over  a  cluttered, 
mile-long  desk. 

Pipe,  Ring,  Ties 

Paul  also  wears  a  wide  gold 
wedding  ring  on  his  left  hand, 
polka-dot  ties,  a  sturdy,  un- 
smelly  pipe  in  his  generously-set 
mouth’  and  a  distant,  mild  look 
in  his  eyes  when  he  talks. 

His  tie,  pulled  a  tug  or  two  off 
base,  was  held  shirtward  by  a 
plain  collar  pin  instead  of  a 
clasp.  He  blamed  his  son  for 
swiping  the  clasp. 

Every  so  often  those  dreamy 
eyes  focus  on  you,  then  drift 
away  again,  and  he  speaks  softly 
all  the  while,  puncturing  the 
talk  with  an  equally  soft  laugh. 

The  deGuzmans  ( a  Spanish 
name)  and  their  admen,  all  of 
whom  are  partners  in  the 
agency,  even  to  the  reception¬ 
ist,  are  young.  Everyone  is  un¬ 
der  40,  and  the  business  itself 
is  only  three  years  old.  So  it  is 
natural  for  them  to  consider  ad¬ 
vertising  as  big  in  the  rear, 
swollen  in  the  head  and  stuffed 
in  the  shirt. 

Smart  Copy 

Not  that  the  agency  prepares 
or  indorses  radical,  unusual 
copy  for  its  eight  clients  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  advertising’s  bloated 
stature.  It  doesn’t  The  copy  is 
smart  but  not  strained,  youthful 
but  maturely  executed,  punchy 
but  smooth. 


It’s  only  when  house  ads  are 
whipped  up  that  fanny,  head  and 
shirt  feel  the  agency’s  pinpricks. 
And  then  the  jabs  are  deep.  The 
ads  lay  it  on  thick.  Here’s  one 
example,  a  good  one: 

“Too  many  agencies  have  be¬ 
come  ad  factories.  You  put  the 
product  in  here,  the  machinery 
goes  round  and  round,  and  the 
ads  come  out  here.  .  .  profession¬ 
ally  pat,  aesthetically  perfect, 
and  emotionally  as  exciting  as 
last  night's  dishwater.  .  .  ” 

And  this  from  the  same  ad: 

“The  old  established  shops 
slow  down,  creative  arthritis 
creeps  in.  .  .  Forget  friendships, 
politics  and  the  foolish  pride  of 
being  associated  with  a  big 
name.  Look  in  on  some  of  the 
bright  newcomers.  .  .  ” 

Other  presentations  remind 
prospective  clients  that  “All  of 
our  people  work  on  your  ac¬ 
count.  .  .  We  have  no  frills.  ..  . 
We  concentrate  only  on  essen¬ 
tials.  .  .  We  have  no  deadheads 
or  bigshots.  .  .  We  put  most  of 
our  new  income  back  into  better 
service.  .  .  We  are  qualified.  .  . 
We  sell  hard  what  we  believe 
in.  .  .  ” 

SIOOO  a  Month 

In  every  ingenious  way,  then. 
Royal  &  de  Guzman  tells  the 
trade  that  it  has  the  tools  to 
slice  off  that  fat.  The  messages 
are  costing  $1,000  a  month. 

“We've  had  a  splendid  re¬ 
sponse  on  these  ads,”  claimed 
the  boss.  “Many  admen  have 
complimented  us.” 

The  simple  fact,  of  course,  is 
that  these  8I2  people  (the  is 
for  a  part-time  merchandising 
man)  are  trying  to  sell  adver¬ 
tisers  the  proposition  that  al¬ 
though  the  agency  is  small  it  is 
big  where  bigness  counts: 

Big  in  point  of  view,  personal 
service,  creative  talent,  dollar 
value  and,  according  to  still  an¬ 
other  house  ad,  “in  terms  of 
what  you  get  for  each  15  cents 
of  commissions  we  get.” 

“In  fact,”  Paul  said,  “Royal 
&  de  Guzman  has  more  services 
and  personnel  for  the  size  of  the 
billing  ($400,000)  than  most 
other  small  agencies  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Any  new  account  over 
$100,000  adds  at  least  one  new 
man,  he  said. 

Note  to  Newspapers 

Paul  has  strolled  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  outfits  on  Advertising 
Ave.  these  past  years.  He  has 
been  magazine  production  and 
promotion  manager,  ad  sales¬ 
man,  sales  executive,  copy  chief 
and  account  executive. 

And  in  1940  he  owned  a  news¬ 
paper  representative  business. 
He  soon  became  more  than  a 
casual  reader.  He  studied  and 
analyzed  newspapers. 

“As  a  result,”  he  said,  “my 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  de  Guzman 

THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

When  Does  A  Service 
Become  A  Necessity? 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

PERIODICALLY,  the  advertis 

ing  industry  is  surprised  to 
find  that  not  everybody — not 
even  everybody  in  businesses 
catering  to  the  general  consum¬ 
er — has  been  sold  the  idea  that 
“It  pays  to  advertise.” 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
case  of  services  which  seem  to 
be  in  common  demand  and  yet, 
on  closer  examination,  are  found 
to  be  woefully  undersold.  And 
therein  lies  a  mine  of  new  and 
frequent  linage  for  newspapers. 

Take  Dry  Cleaning 

Take  dry  cleaning.  It’s  a  wide- 
ly-used  and  widely-advertised 
service.  But  is  it  widely-enough 
used  or  widely-enough  adver¬ 
tised? 

Grant  Stone,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
made  a  survey  in  his  city  to 
find  out  just  that.  Here’s  what 
the  Press  discovered  and  report¬ 
ed  in  its  Home  Inventory  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Habits: 

In  a  three-month  period,  94.5% 
of  the  Cleveland  families  report¬ 
ing  had  some  dry-cleaning  done, 
and  the  percentage  was  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  in  all  economic 
groups. 

But — and  this  was  emphasized 
by  Stone  in  a  talk  before  a  dry 
cleaners'  convention  recently — 
the  people’s  patronage  is  so  spas¬ 
modic  and  irregular  as  to  offer 
a  real  threat  to  the  industry  as 
competition  of  other  services 
and  products  grows. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  sense,  dry  cleaning — and 
with  many  other  services  and 
products — is  not  a  necessity. 
But,  the  absolute  definition  is 
exactly  the  thing  that  advertis¬ 
ing  has  had  to  break  down  in 
order  to  help  create  in  the  U.  S. 
the  world’s  highest  standard  of 
living. 

EDITOR  &  P 


In  other  words— bathtubi 

automobiles,  mechanical  rdri; 
erators,  along  with  dry  cleanly 
may  not  be  absolute  necessitis 
but  they  have  become  praclica; 
necessities  for  many  people 
It’s  chiefly  a  matter  of  hor 
well  the  public  has  been  sole 
through  advertising.  Stone  be 
lieves,  and  he's  probably  ri^h: 
that  dry  cleaning  can  be  turizc 
into  an  excellent  linage  soura 
But  it’s  one  that  will  have  to  be 
sold  to  the  industry  just  as  tbe 
industry  will  have  to  sell  itse; 
to  the  public.  He  calculates  tbe 
industry's  present  advertisnii 
expenditure  at  only  one-seven: 
of  1%  of  sales. 

Stone  s  program,  easily  a; 
plied  to  a  host  of  other  service- 
demands  simply  selling  the  pe 
pie  on  more  frequent  clean: 
of  clothing  and  house  lurni: 
ings,  rather  than  merely  urg: 
them  to  favor  one  cleaner  ove 
another.  The  cardinal  princ;p. 
he  told  the  industry,  is  con'>. 
uous  and  frequent  advertisin] 
even  if  only  in  small  space. 

On  the  Standard 

THE  Canadian  Daily  Newspa; 

ers  Association  has  adop*.^ 
the  official  billing  standa.'d J 
the  Newspaper  Advertisings, 
ecutives  Association.  All  re^ 
nized  agencies  have  been  «« 
the  ruling  takes  effect  June  L 

'Re-evaluating'  ^ 

MUCH  ADO  was  made 
newspaper  strike  in  Rocl»^ 
N.  Y.  to  the  effect 
Users  were  “re-evaluatuT  3 
productivity  of  new^P*f^ 
vertising  because  of  theirtf^ 
ience  there.  The  point  nia«^ 
that  lack  of  the  newspaptf  « 


ium  had  little  effect  on 


r^ 


Ilctu  iibbic  - 

(Continued  on  pops  Jl 
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In  the  DRIVER’S  SEAT 


lliereV  no  ({uestion  that  the  Clevelaiul  i*lain  Dealer  is  an 
iniportunt  iiilhieiiee  on  the  purehase  of  new  cars  ainl  automotive 
pnMiuets  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area.  Studies  of  ear  sales, 
broken  down  int«>2()8  census  tracts  in  Cuyalioga  County  (Greater 
Cleveland)  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 


l»y  thp  Market  Survey 
Department  of  tlie  Plain  Dealer 
not  only  reveal  <letaile<J  saleis 
break-downs  from  l‘)28  to  1942, 
blit  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales,  and 
serve  as  a  guide  to  just  where 
dealer  representation  is  needed 
—  to  achieve  maximum  sales. 
We  shall  he  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  {Mitentialities  in  Cleveland. 


Since  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  iti  the  coiintrv  in  nuto- 
mol)il(>  uiuwrship,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  it  is  no  wonder  that  more 
and  more  autoniohile  and  automotive  product  manufacturers 
are  giving /trsf  consideration  to  Cleveland  and  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  the  planning  of  advertising  schedules. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 

ay  24,  1947 


Van  Sooy,  Kellogg  Buy 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle 


Van  Sooy 


SANTA  PAULA.  Calif.— Sale  of 

the  Santa  Paula  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  will  be  announced  here  May 
24  by  Morgan 
Coe,  publisher. 

P  u  r  c  h  a  s  ers 
are  Neal  Van 
Sooy  and  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Kellogg. 

Both  are  past 
p  r  e  s  i  dents  of 
the  California 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Included  in 
the  sale  are  the 
Daily  Chronicle, 
founded  in  1887; 
the  Weekly  Chronicle;  the  news¬ 
paper  building,  and  the  assets  of 
the  Ventura  County  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.  W.  H.  Glover  of  Ven¬ 
tura  was  the  broker. 

Because  of  Coe’s  wish  to  retire 
quietly  from  the  local  field,  the 
first  word  of  the  transaction  did 
not  come  until  completion  of 
the  sale  which  is  effective 
June  1. 

Van  Sooy  will  be  editor  and 
publisher.  Kellogg  will  have  a 
financial  interest  only.  Kellogg 
is  a  member  of  two  prominent 
newspaper  families,  Scripps  and 
Kellogg.  His  father,  W.  S.  Kell¬ 
ogg,  established  the  group  of 
Los  Angeles  County  dailies  now 
operated  by  I.  C.  Copley  as 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers.  He  is  a  third  gen¬ 
eration  member  of  the  family 
which  established  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Van  Sooy  is  national  vice- 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
charge  of  expansion  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  fratern¬ 
ity’s  executive  council  since 
1938.  At  the  age  of  32,  he  be¬ 
came  the  CNPA’s  youngest  pres¬ 
ident  in  1940.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Stanford 
University  Alumni  Association 
and  editor  of  the  Stanford 
Alumni  Review  since  1943. 

A  journalism  graduate  of 
Stanford,  where  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Van 
Sooy  bought  the  Azusa  (Calif.) 
Herald  and  Pomotropic  in  1933, 
when  26  years  old.  He  sold  the 
Herald  to  Orlo  H.  Mohr  in  1945. 
Meanwhile  he  had  become,  in 
1941,  general  manager  of  the 
Redwood  City  ( Calif. )  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  a  member  of  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  He  also  was  at 
that  time  a  stockholder  in  PNI, 
of  which  George  Morell  of  Palo 
Alto  is  president.  He  left  the 
Tribune  in  1943  to  accept  the 
Stanford  Alumni  director-editor 
roles. 

Van  Sooy  was  a  member  of 
the  Stanford  faculty  as  a  lectur¬ 
er  and  assistant  professor  in 
journalism  from  1936  to  1940. 
In  1938  he  was  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Journalists,  the 
Southern  California  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  During  his 
Azusa  publishership  the  Herald 
won  16  regional,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  awards. 

Kellogg  formerly  was  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
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News-Press  and  is  now  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  La 
Jolla  Beach  and  Tennis  (jlub. 
He  preceded  Van  Sooy  as  CNPA 
president,  holding  that  office  in 
1939.  That  same  year  his  paper 
won  the  Ayer  award  for  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence.  He  also  is 
a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  member  and 
a  Stanford  alumnus. 

Coe  was  graduated  from  Kan¬ 
sas  University  in  1927,  where 
he  was  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  After 
three  years  as  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Topeka  ( Kans. ) 
Daily  Capitol,  he  became  adver¬ 
tising  executive  for  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kans.)  News-Herald, 
1930-34.  In  1934  he  bought  three 
papers  in  Herington,  Kans., — 
the  Times,  Sun  and  Advertiser 
and  consolidated  them  into  the 
weekly  Herington  Times-Sun. 
Selling  in  1937,  he  bought  a 
half-interest  in  the  Westwood 
Hills  (Calif.)  News-Press,  of 
which  he  was  publisher.  He 
left  Westwood  Hills  for  Santa 
Paula  in  1942,  buying  the  Chron¬ 
icle  from  the  John  P.  Scripps 
interests.  He  became  president 
Oif  the  Associated  District  News¬ 
papers  of  Los  Angeles  in  1941. 

Van  Sooy  announced  there 
are  no  contemplated  changes  in 
the  present  staff  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  which  is  located  in  a  citrus 
and  walnut  center  in  the  eastern 
end  of  Ventura  County,  69 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
staff  includes  niomas  P.  Horan, 
city  editor;  John  McVey  and 
Arthur  Dittrick,  advertising 
managers;  William  H.  Packard, 
circulation  manager,  and  Brice 
Van  Horn,  shop  foreman.  There 
are  15  other  fulltime  employes. 
■ 

Gaskill  Joins  Jagger 

William  J.  Gaskill  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Opinion— Gal¬ 
lup  Poll — to  accept  an  executive 
position  with  the  Hawaiian 
Economic  Foundation  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  effective  June  1.  He  will 
be  associated  with  Claude  A. 
Jagger,  former  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  is  president  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 


47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  -  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  'The 
New  York  Sun.  “This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailed  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 


>a/^  MANAGEMENT 
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WASHINGTON  EVENING' STAR  PHOTOGRAPH 
By  FRANCIS  ROUH 

A  Pretty  Picture 

for  any  advertiser  •  •  • 

On  April  14,  1947,  the  STAR  published  this  picture  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  the  famed 

Tidal  Basin  cherry  blossoms.  Requests  from  readers  for  this  unique  photograph  were  so 
numerous  that  the  Evening  Star  published  a  small  announcement  inviting  orders  for  the  picture. 

A  thousand  M"  x  14"  halftone  reproductions  were  printed,  to  be  mailed  anywhere  for  15c. 

WE  DIDN'T  KNOW  OUR  OWN  STRENGTH!  ...  To  date  the  STAR  has  sold  more  than  10,000 

copies,  with  mailings  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and 

SUCH  SPECTACULAR  PULLING  POWER  is  indeed 

more  than  10  foreign  countries. 

a  pretty  picture  for  the  advertiser  whose  message, 
large  or  small,  appears  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

foeniitg 

dan  a.  CARROLL,  New  York  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO..  Chicago 

WA  SHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 

*»IT0K  t  PUBLISHER  for  May  24.  1947 

Canada  Swaps  Paper 
For  Argentina’s  Oil 


Montreal,  Que. — Canada  has 
concluded  a  deal  with  the  Peron 
Government  ol  Argentina  to 
exchange  9,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  for  an  equal  tonnage  of 
vegetable  oils. 

Confirming  the  arrangement, 
a  high  newsprint  authority  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  9,- 
000  tons,  which  would  bring 
Argentina’s  imports  of  Canadian 
newsprint  to  about  50,000  tons 
a  year,  would  be  spread  over 
several  months  and  it  would  be 
deducted  from  the  quota  re¬ 
served  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Newsprint  manufacturers,  this 
executive  said,  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  completed  the  deal 
with  great  reluctance  and  only 
because  of  Canada’s  urgent  need 
for  more  vegetable  oils.  It  was 
expected  to  result  in  applica¬ 
tions  for  more  newsprint  from 
the  embassies  of  every  country 
represented  at  Ottawa. 

The  Montreal  Herald  com¬ 
mented: 

“Canadian  newsprint  mills  are 
operating  at  capacity  and  so 
far  as  is  known  there  is  no 
general  movement  planned  for 
increasing  capacity  despite  the 
current  brisk  market.  However, 
the  gentleman’s  agreement  which 
was  made  between  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  and 
Canadian  Newsprint  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Publishers,  comes  to 
an  end  on  June  30  and  some 
authorities  here  feel  that  U.S. 
newspapers  will  try  to  get  more 
newsprint  from  Canadian  mills. 

“It  is  understood,  however, 
that  if  there  should  be  any  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  shipments  to 
the  U.S.  at  the  expense  of  Can¬ 
adian  papers,  the  government 
will  step  in  with  an  export  con¬ 
trol.  Most  Canadian  mills  are 
believed  anxious  to  protect  their 
home  market,  so  this  may  not 
be  necessary.” 

House  Group  to  Probe 
Clinton  Co.  Operations 
WASHINGTON  —  Operations  of 
Clinton  Paper  Co.  of  New 
York  in  the  newsprint  field  will 
be  explored  by  the  House  Com¬ 


mittee  on  Paper  Supply  and  De¬ 
mand.  May  27,  when  officials 
of  the  corporation  will  come 
here  to  testify  under  subpoena. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  committee  chairman,  said 
this  week  that  J.  P.  Galewitz 
and  Samuel  Galewitz  would  be 
asked  to  trace  the  movement  of 
tonnage  they  received  from  mills 
to  ultimate  consumers. 

The  Clinton  company’s  oper¬ 
ations  were  under  Senate  Small 
Business  surveillance  but  the 
price  and  disposition  of  the 
stocks  it  acquired  from  the 
mills  were  not  probed  beyond 
the  statements  of  company  wit¬ 
nesses  whose  testimony  dis¬ 
closed  a  wide  spread  between 
mill  prices  and  those  charged  to 
consumer. 

The  company’s  officials  told 
the  Senate  committee  no  reg¬ 
ular  customers  suffered  loss  of 
tonnage  in  any  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  At  hearings  this  week, 
W.  N.  Hurlbut,  vicepresident  of 
International  Paper  Co.,  testified 
his  company’s  relation  with  the 
Clinton  firm  had  always  been 
satisfactory;  in  fact,  shipments 
to  Clinton  will  be  increased  this 
year  by  about  600  tons.  And, 
he  added,  assurance  has  been 
received  that  distribution  and 
prices  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  past. 

Joseph  D.  Sullivan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bowater  Paper  Co., 
which  has  started  suit  against 
Clinton  for  alleged  violation  of 
its  sales  contract,  testified  he 
had  the  impression  there  had 
been  some  profiteering  along 
the  line  after  newsprint  left  his 
plant,  but  he  had  no  evidence, 
merely  hearsay.  He  assured  the 
committee  his  firm  makes  every 
effort  to  insure  that  paper  is 
equitably  distributed  among 
publishers  and  at  a  fair  price. 

Brown  complimented  both 
Hurlbut  and  Sullivan  on  their 
efforts  to  cooperate  in  solving 
the  newsprint  problems. 

The  committee  heard  from 
Francis  J.  Mclntee  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Color  Press,  New  York 
City,  that  “failure  of  my  sup¬ 
plies  to  fulfill  an  oral  contract 
renewal  for  newsprint  in  1947, 
agreed  on  in  December  1946,  is 


threatening  my  business  with 
closing  and  is  jeopardizing  the 
continued  publication  of  the 
many  small  papers  I  print.” 

M^ntee  told  the  House  group 
that  since  he  wrote  a  letter, 
dated  Feb.  26,  to  Senator  Homer 
Capehart,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Small  Business  committee, 
he  has  received  no  shipments 
from  Clinton.  He  said  Gale¬ 
witz  gave  the  excuse  that  his 
own  receipts  had  been  reduced. 

The  witness  said  that  without 
the  aid  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers,  acting  through  pub¬ 
lisher  associations,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  operate 
through  February  and  March  of 
this  year.  Additionally,  he  said, 
he  purchased  some  paper  in  the 
open  market,  paying  $200  a  ton. 

Angelo  Valenti  of  Mars  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York  City,  told 
the  committee  he  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  35  tons  of  newsprint 
each  month  from  Clinton,  but 
has  been  cut  to  24  or  25  tons  a 
month,  and  is  paying  $125  to 
$135  a  ton.  He  also  stated 
Galewitz  has  told  him  the  price 
is  going  to  $150,  a  ton. 

■ 

Revises  Cherry  Tax 

Jackson,  Mich. — A  bill  pro¬ 
posing  a  one-tenth  of  a  cent  tax 
per  pound  on  cherries  for  ad¬ 
vertising  Michigan  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  legislature.  The 
state  at  present  has  a  cherry  tax 
on  the  statute  books,  but  the 
new  bill  differs  from  the  present 
law  in  that  his  measure  puts  it 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  ex¬ 
isting  legislation  has  been  un¬ 
der  attack  largely  because  of 
the  mandatory  angle. 


Contempt  Edict 
Set  Aside  in 
L  A.  Times  Cose 

Washington  —  The  Supreme 
Court  has  set  aside  a  contempt 
order  which  had  been  issued 
against  the  Times-Mirror  Co 
and  four  agents  of  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Times,  on  the  ground  th« 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  did  not  base  its  action  on 
recorded  "findings  of  fact”  as 
required  under  federal  practice. 

Named  in  the  contempt  cita¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  company,  had  been  Norman 
Chandler,  president;  Circulation 
Manager  R.  F.  Marx;  Street 
Sales  Supervisor  Jerry  Cohen; 
and  City  Circulation  Manager 
A.  A.  Kruze. 

Remanded  to  Court 

The  litigation  grew  out  of  the 
protracted  Los  Angeles  “news¬ 
boy  case”  brought  by  the  Na 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
require  newspapers  in  that  city 
to  bargain  collectively  and  ex¬ 
clusively  with  Los  Angeles 
Newsboys  Local  Industrial  Coun¬ 
cil.  NLRB  charged  the  Times 
with  failing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  in  compliance  with  an  or¬ 
der  issued  June  14,  1944. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  order  re¬ 
mands  the  questions  of  compli 
ance,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  contempt  citation,  to  the 
circuit  court.  The  court  may 
either  issue  findings  of  fact  to 
support  the  NLRB  mandate,  or 
dismiss  the  case. 


nereis  Why^ 


If  It's  a  Test  Market  You  Want 
The  News  Star 


^roo^  .Advertising.  .Agencg 


SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  BUILDING 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Mr.  ].  V.  DeFord  February  19,  1947 

Interstate  Cotton  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Sherman,  Texas 
Dear  Jimmie: 

The  Shawnee  News  Star  is  nominated  for  No.  1  place  so 
far,  in  our  estimation,  because  of  superior  cooperation  the  first 
week  of  the  new  Meadolake  campaign. 

Enclosed  is  a  page  from  their  January  31st  issue,  showing  a 
three  column  by  twelve  inch  ad  that  the  paper  published,  list¬ 
ing  the  names  of  some  seventy-five  grocers  handling  Meado¬ 
lake,  which  we  believe  is  one  of  the  smartest  pieces  of  work 
that  we  have  seen  in  this  campaign. 

As  you  can  see  from  a  carbon  of  our  letter  to  Mr.  Tubbs, 
they  also  did  a  grand  job  of  printing  the  ad,  giving  us  superior 
position,  and  in  gettng  dealer  tie-ins. 

Such  evidence  of  cooperation  makes  me  want  to  move  to 
Shawnee! 

Sincerely  yours, 

CROOK  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

W.  W.  CROOK 


NEWS-STAR 

(A  Stauffer  Publication) 

National  Advertising  Representative 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  AND  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicafo,  Dallas,  Oklahoma  City,  Atlanta,  Lot  Aofcit*, 
San  Francisco 
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Merchant  by  day... 
Musician  by  night... 

A  better  man  tomorrow! 


This  raper  instrumentalist — like  some  half-a-hundred 
other  youthful  carriers  of  The  Indianapolis  .Yen’s — is 
proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  that  business 
and  pleasure  ctin  Ik*  successfully  mixed.  By  day,  this 
miisi<‘ai  "m‘wsie”  is  an  ardent  businessman,  delivering 
"The  Great  Iloosier  Daily”  to  his  customers’  doors — 
rain  or  shine — 313  evenings  a  year.  .4nd  by  night,  he 
takes  his  pleasure  from  the  same  source — as  a  member 
of  The  News'  fam«)us  ^iewsboys’  Band. 

The  Nev\sboys’  Band — only  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  K«)rld — came  into  being  47  years  ago  when  I'he 
Neivs  calle«l  in  Dirc«*tor  J.  B.  Vanilaworker  as  fidbtiine 
baiidinaster  and  instructor.  Since  then,  more  than  4,000 
horn-tooting,  iVeu's-toting  youngsters  have  received  a 
free  musical  education  In  the  Vandaworker  "conserva¬ 


tory,”  which  lays  equal  stress  on  molding  the  man  as 
well  as  the  musician. 

To<lay,  when  "J.B.’s  hoys”  gather  for  their  annual 
alumni  dinner,  proof  of  the  Vandaworker  character¬ 
building  curriculum  is  evident  in  the  number  of  promi  • 
nent  names  on  the  roster  .  .  .  doctors,  musicians,  attor- 
nevs  and  executiv  es,  including  the  head  of  an  important 
newspaper  network. 

After  nearly  half  a  century.  The  News  can  well  he 
proud  of  its  Newsbovs'  Band  and  the  men  who  have 
graduated  from  its  ranks.  In  the  years  to  come,  the 
Baml  is  sure  to  conllnuc  among  the  many  .YcM\s-spon- 
s»>rcd  public  services  \%hich  make  The  Nens  virtually 
an  institution  in  Indiana  —  and  the  most  widely  read 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state. 


riRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Swning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 
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Capt.  Patterson 
Estate  Valued 
At  $10  Million 

An  estate  of  $10,923,366  was 
left  by  the  late  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  president  of  the  News 
Syndicate  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  intermediate  account¬ 
ing  61ed  this  week  in  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Surrogate’s  of¬ 
fice.  Mr.  Patterson  died  on  May 
26.  1946. 

The  accounting,  first  to  be 
submitted,  was  prepared  by  the 
estate  executors,  George  T. 
Townley,  Stuart  N.  Updike  and 
J.  Howard  Carter,  New  York 
law  partners.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  real  estate,  value  of  which 
has  not  been  reported. 

Payments  on  debts,  expenses, 
taxes  and  losses  amounted  to 
$2,053,723.  the  executors  re¬ 
ported.  This  left  a  balance  of 
$9,343,459,  of  which  $791,072  was 
in  cash  and  $8,552,387  in  real 
and  personal  property. 

Assets  in  the  estate,  the  ex 
ecutors  said,  included  stocks  of 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  $225,687; 
Brown-Forman  Distillers  Cor¬ 
poration.  $316,462;  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration.  $130,875;  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  $108,875; 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  $125,- 
562;  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion,  $145,750;  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company,  $89,212,  and 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  $68,400. 

Principal  assets  included 
shares  of  the  McCormick-Patter- 
son  trust.  $6,860,000,  bonds  of 
municipal,  county,  state  and 
Federal  governments  and  vari¬ 
ous  mortgages. 

Chief  beneficiaries  of  the  es¬ 
tate  were  Mr.  Patterson’s  widow. 
Mrs.  Mary  King  Patterson,  and 
their  son.  Lt.  James  Patterson. 
USA.  and  his  three  daughters 
by  an  earlier  marriage,  Mrs.  Eli¬ 
nor  M.  P.  Baker  of  Greenwich, 
Conn..  Mrs.  Aiicia  P.  Guggen¬ 
heim  of  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  M.  P.  Al¬ 
bright  of  Chicago. 

■ 

Retail  Adman  Urges 
Government  P.  R.  Work 

William  H.  Howard,  publicity 
and  advertising  director  of 
Macy  s.  New  York,  would  like  to 
see  more  use  of  public  relations 
by  government,  national  and 
local,  he  told  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Board  of 
Trade,  New  York  City,  recently. 

Chiefly  concerned  about  New 
York,  he  said  it  now  has  the 
worst  reputation  of  any  city  in 
history,  “with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah.’’ 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “if  public 
relations  has  become  an  arm  of 
business,  employing  high-paid 
men,  why  doesn’t  government 
find  it  necessary  to  do  a  ‘sales 
promotion'  job?” 

He  pointed  to  the  Office  of 
War  Information  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  government  in¬ 
formation  service,  remarking, 
however,  that  it  was  “tragic  that 
it  was  tinged  with  red  toward 
the  end.” 


€6 


A  FASHION  NOTE  creeps  Into 
the  crime  news  as  reported  by 
the  Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Daily  Cit¬ 
izen. 

“Wearing  a  yellow  sleeveless 
sweater  and  a  worried  expres¬ 
sion,  Benjamin  Weinstein  ap¬ 
peared  before  Judge  Garrett.  .  .” 

A  STORY  describing  weekend 
depredations  read  as  follows 
in  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal: 

“Other  weekend  police  activ¬ 
ities  included  the  burglary  of 
three  homes,  recovery  of  two 
stolen  automobiles  and  theft  of 
a  car  and  bicycle.” 

P.S. — The  police  didn't  like  it. 

DELOS  AVERY,  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  commented 
thusly  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Commission  report: 

It's  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins' 
guess 

That  nobody  bawls  out  The 
Press: 

He'd  never  fall  for  such  a  tale 
If  he  read  the  Tribune  mail. 

WHEN  a  sports  writer  tor  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  came 
up  with  two  byline  stories  on 
the  same  page,  the  composing 
room  took  special  note  of  it. 
One  story  was  “By  Sam 
Greene.”  The  other  was  “By 
Same  Greene.” 

WHEN  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 

Press  started  to  unload  a  box¬ 
car  of  paper  on  its  siding,  it 
found  how  really  hard  to  get 
newsprint  is:  The  car  was  full 
of  Bourbon  whisky.  It  was  re¬ 
sealed  and  railroad  officials  were 
notified. 

SPEAKING  about  the  Duke  of 
Windsor,  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  News  said:  “The  duke  wore 
a  gray  tweed  suit,  a  gray  tweed 
topcoat,  and  a  red  and  blue  suit, 
with  a  blouse  of  contrasting 
blue,  a  blue  hat,  blue  diamond 
earrings,  and  a  double  rope  of 
pearls.” 


Ad  ‘Prof'  Honored 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Anton  F. 
Peterson,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Portland  Journal,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Oregon  Advertising 
Club  committee  sponsoring  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  W.  F.  G. 
Thacher,  who  is  retiring  as  head 
of  the  advertising  school  of  the 
University  of  Oregon. 


Detroit  News 
Poet  Honored 
At  Civic  Dinner 


Campbell 


Detroit,  Mitii. — ^The  Detroit 
News  was  joined  May  19  by 
civic  leaders  and  scores  of 
friends  in  honor¬ 
ing  Anne  Camp¬ 
bell.  the  paper's 
poet  for  the  last 
25  years. 

Her  many 
admirers  gath¬ 
ered  in  the 
Fountain  Room 
of  the  Masonic 
Temple  for  the 
anniversary  din¬ 
ner.  Official 
gre eting  was 
voiced  by  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  De 
troit  Free  Press  poet.  Speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  News  family 
was  W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor. 

Miss  Campbell's  first  poem  ap 
peared  in  the  News  on  May  16, 
1922.  Since  then  she  has  ap¬ 
peared  six  times  a  week  on  the 
editorial  page,  with  special  Sun¬ 
day  poems  for  good  measure. 

Her  poems  often  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  rhymed  news 
stories.  She  has  recorded  the 
happiness  of  a  family  at  the 
birth  of  a  child;  the  sadness  of  a 
bereaved  family:  the  joys  of  re¬ 
unions.  She  has  pointed  out 
the  inspiring  courage  of  the  af 
flicted. 

Anne  Campbell  is  the  wife  of 
George  W.  Stark,  writer  of  the 
News'  “Town  'Talk'’  column. 
She  is  the  mother  of  three  child¬ 
ren,  and  it  was  because  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  watch  over 
her  growing  family  that  her 
office  was  established  in  her 
home. 


McMahon  Estate 

The  will  of  Daniel  F.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  who 
died  April  4,  has  been  admitted 
to  probate,  leaving  the  entire 
estate,  estimated  at  $100,000,  to 
the  widow,  Lillian  E.  McMahon, 
who  was  named  executrix. 


'Joker'  Law  Signed 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Gov.  Oscar 
Rennebohn  has  signed  into  law 
the  Schlabach  bill  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  give  false  or 
malicious  news  or  advertise¬ 
ments  to  Wisconsin  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  other  pe 
riodicals. 


GOSS  PRESSES 
£or  immediate  delivery 

( today y  that  is ) 

We  have  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  two  Goss  Arch  Type  units  anti  folder. 
Purchaser  may  take  possession  at  once.  Cut-off  23  9/16"— four  plate 
wide.  Units  used  about  twelve  years.  Most  of  substructure  goes  with 
press.  Wire 

THE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

2.30  Park  .Avenue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


1  he  space 
buyer’s  lot  is  not 
a  happy  one. 

But  Washington 
is  the  least  of  his 
difficulties. 

There  are  no 
sharp  economic 
cleavages  to  con- 
tend  with  in  a 
city  almost 
wholly  composed 
of  middle-bracket 
incomes  and 
homes. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 


Buy  ^reat  circulation. 


?e. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


TIMES-HERALO 

.  262,216 

The  STAR  .  . 

.  210,256 

The  POST  .  . 

.  167,261 

The  NEWS  .  . 

.  109,694 

as  of  Seiitcmber  30,  1946 

W.VSHtNCTON,  D.  C. 
.\(itionnl  Representative 

(;eo.  a.  McDEVITT  cu. 
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EDITOR  ft  PU  BLIS  H  ER  for  May  24. 


GALVESTON.  TEXAS.  APRIL  17.— SPECIAL 

- 

TO  THE  NEWS— NEW  ^ 


ROCKED  i^AS  CITY 
THURSDAY  AND  WER 


b 


At  ten  iiiinute8  alter  l<‘ii  «>ii  the  iiiuriiiiig  uf  April 
16th,  Managing  Editor  Harry  Withers  of  The  News 
lifted  his  telephone  receiver  and  heard  the  exc'ited 
voice  of  a  Galveston  eorrespoiulent  report  an  explos¬ 
ion  in  Texas  City  harhor.  Facts  were  few  and  uncer¬ 
tain  but  within  an  hour  there  were  eoniirining  reports 
of  a  serious  disaster  in  one  of  Texas'  primary  indus¬ 
trial  centers. 

State  Editor  Allen  Duckworth  touched  the  switch 
and  the  wheels  of  Texas'  greatest  news-gathering 
organization  began  to  turn.  Staff  Correspondent 
Charles  Burton,  enroutc  to  Houston,  was  intercepted 
and  sent  speeding  to  Texas  City.  Reporter  Ben  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Photographer  Ed  Vliley  left  Dallas  iniine- 
diately  aboard  a  Navy  plane.  A  chartered  plane 
equipped  for  aerial  photography  took  Photographer 
L.  B.  Haskins  toward  the  scene  of  disaster.  As  Gov¬ 
ernor  Beauford  Jester  left  Austin  by  plane  Dawson 
Duncan  of  The  News  Austin  Bureau  was  with  him. 
Ray  Osborne  was  following  by  automobile.  Wiek 
Fowler,  whose  by-line  means  much  to  Newsreaders, 
cancelled  a  North  Texas  speaking  tour  and  was  on  his 
way  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Bill  Rives,  on  assignment 
up  in  the  West,  hoaded  south  in  a  hurry.  Frank 

Only  JSetcspappr  Excellence  Makes  Advertis¬ 
ing  Power 


McGrath,  teletype  operator  become  staff  artist,  re¬ 
verted  to  the  days  of  his  youth  and  joined  the  disaster 
task  force  as  relief  operator. 

Ten  men  set  for  coverage  and  transmission!  By 
two  o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon  a  direct  wire,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  Galveston  brokerage  firm,  was  opened 
into  The  News  city  room.  Then  began  a  masterly 
job  of  reporting  in  the  public  interest.  Accurate  news 
dispelled  rumors,  quieted  Texans’  strained  nerves. 
Apprehensions  were  allayed,  but  the  needs  of  the 
stricken  community  were  obvious  and  the  public 
r»‘sponse  was  immediate. 

News  staffmeii  had  rehearsal  for  the  Texas  City  job. 
A  similar  all-out  effort  had  been  expended  the  week 
before  when  tornado  struck  the  north  Texas-Okla- 
hoina  area.  Ed  Miley  and  Reporter  Ken  Hand  drove 
two  hundred  miles  through  that  tragic  country  in  a 
night  of  storm  to  find  a  wire  and  file  a  story. 

Get  the  story,  get  it  right,  and  get  it  printed,  is  a 
News  truism.  The  Texas  City  coverage  was  not 
approached  in  volume  or  quality  by  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  Texas  readers  depend  on  The  Dallas  News. 
It  renders  service. 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  82okc  WFAA  570  kc  KERA  fm 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

Rr#>Tt*,ent«tivr5 
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Young’s  Rail  Group 


Breaks  Ad 

FIRST  ADVERTISING  of  the 

Federation  for  Railway  Prog¬ 
ress.  organized  10  weeks  ago 
by  Robert  R.  Young,  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  appeared 
this  week  full-page  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Washington  Post. 

An  appeal  for  “railroad  court¬ 
esy”  and  a  bid  for  new  members 


Campaign 

D  a  m  n  e  d!”,  with  "Damned” 
crossed  out  and  “Served”  substi¬ 
tuted  in  script.  Tenor  of  the 
copy  is  that  the  public  has  “oc¬ 
casionally”  been  “pushed 
around”  by  the  railroads,  and 
that  the  Federation's  aim  is  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  public  in  im¬ 
proving  railroad  courtesy. 

A  coupon  in  the  ad  offers  in¬ 
formation.  solicits  membership. 


Looking  over  ad  plans  oi  the  Federation  ior  Railway  Progress  are, 
left  to  right:  Walter  Weir  of  Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  agency;  William  C. 
MacMillen.  Jr.,  FRP  president;  and  Robert  R.  Young,  FRP  chairman. 


from  among  the  public,  the  ad 
marks  the  start  of  what  is  plan¬ 
ned  as  “an  elaborate  campaign.” 
according  to  Thomas  J.  Deegan, 
Jr.,  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  federation. 

The  extent  of  the  campaign 
in  the  future,  said  Mr.  Deegan. 
will  depend  wholly  on  the 
growth  of  membership,  which  is 
now  about  14,000.  Some  12,000 
of  these  are  made  up  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  railroad  stock¬ 
holders:  the  balance  are  rail¬ 
road  companies,  banks  and  other 
institutions  having  railroad  in 
terests.  and  a  fifth  group  com¬ 
prising  raii  labor  unions,  sup 
pliers  and  manufacturers.  The 
only  rail  companies  now  holding 
membership  are  the  three  con¬ 
trolled  by  Mr.  Young — ^the  C  & 
O,  Nickel  Plate  and  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette. 

“The  advertising  budget  will 
expand,”  Mr.  Deegan  told  E.&P., 
“in  proportion  to  the  income 
from  members.  Not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  organi¬ 
zation  budget  will  go  for  adver¬ 
tising,  and  most  of  that  into 
newspapers.” 

Making  “a  rough  guess,”  he 
said  membership  by  the  end  of 
1947  may  reach  50,000,  in  which 
case  about  $100,000  a  year  would 
be  available  for  advertising. 

The  first  ad,  written  by  Walter 
Weir,  whose  agency  of  that 
name  is  handling  the  account, 
bears  an  attention  -  catching 
headline  “The  Public  Be 
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and  provides  “Courtesy  Report 
Cards.”  on  which  individuals 
may  give  information  on  inci 
dents,  “good  or  bad,”  of  their 
treatment  by  railroads 

Membership  costs  are  $2  a 
year  for  the  public  and,  for  stock¬ 
holders.  an  average  of  about  $1 
a  year  for  every  $1,000  of  stock. 

In  announcing  the  campaign, 
William  C.  MacMillen.  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  its  goal  is  the  further 
ance  of  the  Federation's  object¬ 
ives  “to  bring  about  general  im¬ 
provements  in  railroading  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  passen¬ 
gers,  shippers  and  the  railroad 
industry  as  a  whole." 

The  first  ad  is  based  on  initial 
recommendations  of  the  group's 
advisory  committee,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  chairman;  Charles  Edison, 
former  governor  of  New  Jersey; 
Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of  the 
National  Grange;  Admiral  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Halsey;  Philip  LaFol- 
lette,  former  governor  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Clare  Boothe  Luce;  M.  Lin¬ 
coln  Schuster,  book  publisher. 
■ 

Gears  Stripped 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  One 
third  of  the  subscribers  did  not 
get  a  copy  of  the  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  afternoon  daily  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  on  May  15.  The  press 
stripped  a  gear.  Mechanics, 
working  late,  repaired  the  dam¬ 
age  and  the  morning  Journal 
came  out  on  time. 


Paris  Paper  Resumes 

Paris — The  Paris  afternoon 
newspoper,  L'Intransigeant, 
has  resumed  publication.  It 
ceased  when  the  Germans 
occupied  Poris  in  1940.  Other 
pre-war  Paris  afternoon  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Paris 
Midi  and  Paris  Soir,  have  been 
banned  because  of  olleged 
collaboration  with  the  Nazis. 

Maine  Daily 
Marks  100th 
Anniversary 

Lewiston,  Me. — The  Lewiston 
Evening  Journal  on  May  21  ob¬ 
served  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  its  weekly 
predecessor,  the  Lewiston  Falls 
Weekly  Journal. 

The  Journal  was  established 
May  21.  1847,  by  Col.  William 
H.  Waldron  and  Dr.  Alonzo 
Garcelon,  the  latter  a  Lewiston 
physician  who  became  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Maine.  Colonel  Waldron 
also  was  associated  with  the 
original  Boston  Herald  venture. 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  who  pur¬ 
chased  control  of  the  paper,  es¬ 
tablished  the  Lewiston  Daily 
Evening  Journal  in  1861.  Owner 
ship  remained  in  the  Dingley 
family  until  1926  when  the 
Journal  was  purchased  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Lewiston  Daily 
Sun. 


Quebec  Paper 
Added  to  Ranks 
Of  Centenarians 

Quebec  —  A  special  supple 
ment  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle 
Telegraph  on  May  17  noted  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Mom 
ing  Chronicle,  founded  by  Rob 
ert  Middleton. 

The  Chronicle  Telegraph  is 
the  continuation  of  three  pub 
lications,  the  Quebec  Gazette 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the 
Chronicle.  The  Gazette  was  es 
tablished  in  1764 

"Through  its  descent  from  the 
Gazette.”  an  anniversary  note 
said,  "our  enterprise  is  the  old 
est  of  its  kind  still  surviving  in 
North  America:  ante  dating  both 
the  Montreal  Gazette  in  Canada 
and  the  Courant  of  Hartford. 
Conn,  in  the  United  States. 

"In  early  days  we  were  bilin 
gual  in  order  to  serve  a  French, 
as  well  as  an  English-speaking 
public  .  .  .  too,  we  were  an  Offi 
cial  Gazette  of  the  Government, 
in  addition  to  being  a  commer 
cial  newspaper,  and  as  such  dis 
played  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms 
on  our  front  page. 

“Only  twice  in  our  long  career 
have  we  been  forced  to  suspend 
publication,  the  first  time  in 
1765,  due  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
the  second  time  a  decade  later, 
when  publishers  and  staff  were 
called  out  to  help  in  resisting 
the  invasion  of  the  city  by  the 
Americans  under  Arnold  and 
Montgomery" 
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Major  Market 
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Waco  *  \ 

MW”  — 

Market  Wise 


In  Woco  nine  put  of  every  10  persons  reod  THE  WACO 
NEWS  TRIBUNE  ond  TIMES  HERALD  Add  to  thts  the 
qreof  11 -county  trade  territory  completely  dominoted  by 
these  fine  Centrol  Teios  doilies  Yes  you  re  Market 
Wise  when  you  reoch  the  Waco  morket. 


City  Population 

96,500 

Metropolitan  Area 

103,000 


CrHiTing  Texas’  Fifth  .Major  .Market 

THE  WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES -HERALD 

•  Morning  *  Kvvning  *  Sunday 

Burke-Kuipers-Mahoney.  National  Representatives 
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MAX  E.  BOWEN 

Sales-minded  Advertising  Manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


CONCENTRATE  -  DOMINATE 
..and  mister,  .flow  if  ^61(6/ 


'Tve  found  The  Canton  Repository  a  made-to-order  medium  for  Sears’ 
'Eliminate  -  Concentrate  -  Dominate’  advertising  program.  The  rich 
buying  market  this  newspaper  reaches,  the  remarkable  coverage  it 
has,  the  intense  readership  it  gets  .  .  .  these  factors  make  it  a  must 
for  national  advertisers,  too.” 


•  A  RICH  MARKET — 310,779  brand-conscious  consumers 
...  an  annual  income  of  104  million  dollars  .  .  . 
plus  the  buying  power  of  one  of  Ohio's  richest 
farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET— 169  diversified  industries 
and  an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars 
keep  sales  at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE-NEWSPAPER  MARKET— The  Canton  Repository 
is  99.3%  home-delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  .  88.9% 
home-delivered  throughout  Stark  County.  It’s  the 
ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 


PASISn 


A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER 

represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON 
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THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 

By  VISCOUNT  CAMROSE 


WE  PRINT  to-day  the  announcement  that  the 
sale  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  has  passed  the 
million  mark,  the  certified  figure  for  the  mon^ 
of  April  being  1,001,047. 

This  is  an  event  which  gives  pride  and  pleasure  to 
all  those  directly  associated  with  its  production. 
Judging  by  past  experience  it  will  be  received  with 
equal  gratification  by  our  readers  as  a  body. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  no  national  newspaper 
to  which  its  readers  are  more  firmly  attached  and  who 
take  a  greater  interest  in  its  progress  than  is  the  case 
with  The  Daily  Telegraph.  Once  again,  therefore, 
I  feel  I  need  make  no  apology  for  using  the  occasion 
to  say  something  about  the  paper  and  its  policy. 


•  •  • 


The  achievement  of  a  million  sale  for  The  Daily 
Telegraph  represents  a  high-water  mark  for  a 
paper  of  its  particular  character  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  nearest  comparable  quality  newspaper 
circulations  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  the  two  papers  probably  with  the  greatest 
influence  in  America,  have  a  weekday  average  of 
540,306  and  352,154  respectively.  The  figure  of  a 
million  is  a  Ratifying  and  resounding  one,  although 
without  peculiar  significance  in  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  war  it  would  probably  have  been  reached  at  least 
four  years  ago. 

Before  1939  we  were  gaining  new  readers  at  the  rate 
of  50,000  to  70,000  a  year — never  in  any  year  was  there 
a  decrease  from  the  time  the  price  was  reduced  to  a 
penny  in  1930.  In  July,  1939,  before  the  war  tension 
had  become  severe,  Ae  figure  was  768,000,  which 
represented  a  gain  of  over  100,000  on  the  previous 
July.  At  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  progress  the 
sales  would  have  been  in  excess  of  a  million  in  1943. 


•  •  • 


Free  choice  of  newspapers  was  permitted  from 
Sept.  23  last.  For  the  preceding  month  of 
August  the  sales  of  Tk  Daily  Telegraph 
averaged  832,878.  In  seven  months,  therefore,  the 
number  of  new  readers  gained  is  approximately  170,000, 
equal  to  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  total  sale. 

The  highest  record  in  previous  years  was  913,997 
in  June,  1940.  Then,  with  the  sharp  drop  in  the 
newsprint  ration  and  our  decision  to  maintain  a 
higher  number  of  pages  even  though  it  meant  a  reduced 
number  of  copies  for  sale,  there  was  a  quick  and 
inevitable  decline,  the  bottom  being  reached  at  637,000 
in  the  August  of  1941. 

Probably  no  other  paper  in  the  world  has  ever  had 
to  make  a  decision  involving  such  consequences — 


at  the  same  time  being  compelled  by  its  economk 
circumstances  to  increase  the  price  to  lyid. 

*  *  * 


During  the  seven  months  which  have  passed 
since  the  public  has  been  able  to  make  its 
free  choice  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
circulation  of  newspapers  right  through  the  counby. 
As  in  our  own  case,  many  of  these  changes  have  been 
in  an  upward  direction.  It  is  certain  that  alAough 
the  number  of  newspaper  readers  was  substantially 
increased  during  the  war,  it  is  even  larger  to-day. 
Exactly  tp  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  exact 
figures  are  not  obtainable. 

For  the  national  morning  newspapers,  however,  a 
fairly  close  estimate  can  be  made.  Whereas  in 
September  last  I  gave  a  round  figure  for  them  of 
13^  millions  per  day,  1  should  say  now  it  is  certainly 
in  excess  of  15  millions. 

Of  this  increase  the  Daily  Mirror  alone  is  responsiUe 
for  1400,000,  the  sales  of  that  paper  having  increased 
from  2,400,000  to  “over  3,500,000.”  The  former, 
however,  was  an  estimated  figure,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  it  was  lower  than  it  should  have 
been.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Daily 
Mirror  has  made  easily  the  largest  increase  both  in 
actual  figures  and  in  proportionate  increase,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  was  being  sold  before  September  last 

Other  London  dailies  have  also  increased  in  sale. 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  which  set  the  fashion  of  telling 
its  readers  every  month  its  exact  figures  and  the  Dally 
Express  are  the  only  two  London  papers  which  adhere 
to  that  practice.  The  Express  figure  for  April  is  not 
yet  available,  but  for  March  it  was  3,706,669.  This  it 
an  increase  of  243,039  over  the  pre-^ptember  figure 
of  3,463,630. 

For  some  papers  only  an  estimate  can  be  made. 
But  it  is  known  that  the  Times  has  gone  from  229,694 
to  something  like  270,000,  and  one  or  two  others  are 
also  believed  to  have  gained.  In  the  provinces  ^ 
Manchester  Guardian  is  among  those  journals  whidi 
have  made  substantial  increases. 


»  •  • 

By  the  side  of  the  “Big  Battalion”  sales  of  the 
popular  dailies.  The  Daily  Telegraph  figure  of 
a  million  seems  a  comparatively  small  total.  But 
surely  it  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  that  a  pai» 
of  its  character  should  make  solid  progress  against  the 
more  sensational  note  of  some  of  its  contemporari» 
Obviously  the  contents  of  the  paper  do  not  m^e  sum 
a  wide  appeal  as  those  of  the  newspapers  which  sew 
to  entertain  more  than  to  inform.  They  never  can  w 
so.  Neither  is  the  manner  in  which  the  nevra  h 
presented  calculated  to  attract  sensation-loving  minds. 


(Advertisement) 
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reaches  a  million  sale 

Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  May  8th,  1947. 


On  the  other  hand  The  Daily  Telegraph  has 
proved  that  there  is  a  consistently  growing  section  of 
the  public  which  appreciates  a  paper  aiming  to  be  of 
steady,  balanced  character  and  which,  while  vigilant 
in  enterprise,  does  not  try  to  distort  news  or  views  to 
sensational  ends. 

That  is  the  standard  of  journalism  we  have  set  out 
to  achieve,  and  it  is  always  for  our  readers  to  decide 
bow  far  we  have  attained  it. 

•  •  « 

Newsprint  rationing  during  the  war  was  essen- 
tinlly  a  complicated  matter,  as  indeed  it  is  to-day, 
and  must  always  be  so  long  as  control  of  any 
kind  exists.  It  will  astonish  most  people  to  be  told 
that  the  big  national  papers  fare  worse  than  almost 
any  other  section  of  the  Press.  To-day  these  papers 
are  allowed  roughly  25  per  cent,  of  the  pages  they  used 
before  the  war,  while  other  groups  of  evening  and 
morning  papers  are  using  40  per  cent,  and  in  some 
lases  more.  The  Mail  and  the  Elxpress  receive  24.64 
and  24.71  respectively,  while  the  Herald  has  27.07  per 
cent  and  the  News-Chronicle  27.18. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  incidentally  fares  worst  of  all 
papers  in  the  matter  of  pages.  Before  the  war  its 
average  of  over  26  pages  was  the  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  To-day  its  permitted  percentage  of  that  paging — 
22.6  per  cent. — is  the  lowest.  It  is  indeed  a  case  of 
“The  last  shall  be  first.” 

•  «  • 

WHAT  is  to  be  regretted  is  that  this  shortage  of 
newsprint  should  cause  the  newspapers  to  be 
so  restricted  in  size  that  the  reporting  of  the 
important  news  of  the  day  cannot  be  done  in  anything 
near  an  adequate  fashion.  The  proceedings  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  foreign  affairs  were  never 
so  important  as  they  are  to-day,  but  the  space  available 
for  a  reasonably  full  report  of  these  happenings  is 
nothing  like  it  i^ould  be. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Times  attempt  this 
tai  in  a  larger  way  than  any  other  of  the  national 
dailies,  but  the  space  they  are  able  to  give  to  these 
affairs  is  very  much  less  than  half  that  which  they  gave 
regularly  before  the  war.  The  Times  gives  more  than 
my  other  paper,  while  The  DAaY  Telegraph  gives 
bet^^n  two  or  three  times  the  space  which  the  popu¬ 
lar  dailies  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  this  should  be  the  state 
of  the  Press  of  this  country  in  the  present  maelstrom 
of  nationd  and  international  affairs.  Were  the  news- 
svailable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  newspaper 
would  cover  the  major  political  events  of  the  day  in 
much  greater  detail,  and  thereby  give  to  the  public  a 
Putoce  and  knowledge  on  matters  of  national  im¬ 
portance  which  it  is  now  denied. 


IT  might  seem  incongruous  to  turn  from  high  affairs 
of  State  to  the  more  parochial  question  of  adver¬ 
tising.  But  the  shortage  of  newsprint  has  an 
importance,  so  far  as  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  quite  another  direction.  For  many  years 
this  paper  has  been  the  greatest  mediiun  in  the  coimtry 
for  what  are  called  Classified  Advertisements.  We 
devote  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  advertisement 
space  to  these  announcements,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
charged  for  at  a  lower  rate  than  any  other  form  of 
advertising.  They  come  from  all  classes  of  society, 
and  some  idea  of  their  widespread  usefulness  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war  over 
2,000,000  letters  a  year  were  received  at  The  Daily 
Telegraph  office  in  the  form  of  replies  to  these  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  total  may  easily  have  been  double 
that  figure  or  even  more  if  the  letters  sent  direct  to 
advertisers  at  their  private  addresses  were  included. 

To-day  there  are  never  fewer  than  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  of  these  announcements  awaiting  insertion. 
A  system  of  duplication  was  adopted  during  the  war, 
but  there  is  still  a  delay  of  anything  from  five  to  eight 
weeks  before  publication.  Nevertheless  the  “queue” 
for  insertion  tends  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish 
as  one  might  expect 


•  *  • 


WHAT  the  growth  of  the  sales  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph  may  be  in  the  future  no  one  can 
foretell.  Whether,  for  example,  such  a  paper 
as  The  Daily  Telegraph  will  climb  to  a  sale  of  3,5M,- 
000  and  the  Daily  Mirror  come  back  to  1,000,000  is  an 
interesting  thou^t  on  which  much  might  be  written. 
But  never  under  my  control  will  the  paper  change  its 
character  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  readers. 

Some  newspapers  to-day  have  created  trusts  intended 
to  ensure  that  the  future  ownership  and  control  shall 
not  pass  into  the  hands  of  undesirable  proprietors 
who  might  change  the  character  of  the  papers.  I  do 
not  feel  toat  su^  legal  instruments  are  necessary  or 
that  they  will  achieve  their  object  So  far  as  The 
Daily  Telegraph  is  concerned  I  have  already  taken 
what  I  regard  as  effective  measures  to  perpetuate  the 
paper  in  its  present  form,  so  far  as  that  can  ever  be 
acSieved,  by  handing  over  the  voting  control  to  my 
two  elder  sons  (Mr.  Seymour  Berry  and  Mr.  Michael 
Berry) ,  who,  except  for  the  years  of  the  war,  have  been 
in  journalism  all  their  adult  lives. 

I  have  retained  the  chairmanship  for  my  lifetime,  or 
for  so  long  as  I  choose  to  occupy  that  position,  and  I 
feel  that  mine  is  a  more  realistic  policy  than  that  of 
leaving  the  last  word  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
people,  however  distinguished  they  may  be. 


(Advertiiement) 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Penn  Mutual  Enlarges 
List  for  Centennial 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

PENN  MUTUAL  Life  Insurance 

Co.  has  expanded  its  national 
ad  schedule  to  300  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The 
campaign,  marking  the  firm’s 
centennial,  is  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  its  100-year  history. 

An  official  Centennial  ad,  a 
three  column  layout  totalling 
480  lines,  will  appear  initially  in 
more  than  200  newspapers  Sun¬ 
day,  May  25,  the  company’s 
100th  anniversary.  The  remain¬ 
ing  dailies  on  the  list  will  carry 
it  May  26. 

Formerly  Used  Magazines 

In  86  cities  where  the  com¬ 
pany  maintains  its  agencies, 
local  placement  will  be  made  by 
the  general  agent.  This  method, 
the  company  said,  has  been  used 
with  “excellent  practical  re¬ 
sults’’  for  the  last  two  months, 
when  special  ads  were  begun 
in  100  cities  to  announce  coun- 
try-wide  meetings  for  policy¬ 
owners. 

Commenting  on  the  Centen¬ 
nial  ad  program,  Albert  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  advertising  director,  said: 

“Last  year  we  undertook  a 
schedule  of  national  newspaper 
advertising  in  connection  with 
our  annual  report.  In  previous 
years  we  had  confined  our  ad¬ 
vertising  almost  exclusively  to 
national  magazines  and  insur¬ 
ance  journals. 

“This  year,  in  view  of  our 
centennial  celebration  plans,  it 
was  decided  to  expand  our  news¬ 
paper  schedule  to  every  city 
where  the  company  has  a  gen¬ 
eral  agency.  We  believe  adver¬ 
tising  such  as  this  will  carry 
our  message  literally  into  the 
homes  of  America.” 


Botany  Price  Story 
BOTANY  MILLS,  INC.  broke 
this  week  an  extensive  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  using  25  of  the 


60TA9fY 
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'Holding  tho  Lino* 


top-circulation  dailies  in  the 
country.  The  campaign  repre¬ 
sents  a  radical  departure  for  the 
firm,  long  one  of  the  heaviest 
users  of  magazine  space  in  the 
textile  field. 

In  1,500-line  space,  with  a 
minimum  of  copy.  Botany  points 
out  that  its  “Wrinkle-Proof  Tie” 
is  “still  $1  and  $1.50.”  The 
agency,  Silberstein  -  Goldsmith, 
Inc.,  termed  the  ad  “a  dramatic 
answer  to  the  price  question.” 

Dealers  in  the  areas  where 
the  ads  are  running  are  being 
encouraged  to  tie  in  with  the 
“price-holding”  theme  by  using 
mats  locally.  They  are  being 
told  that  “a  10%  discount  is  no 
substitute  for  100%  integrity, 
and  branded  merchandise  (Bot¬ 
any,  specifically)  holds  the  line 
and  will  always  represent  more 
for  the  customer’s  money.” 

'Yes.  Mr.  President' 

ANOTHER  price  ad  was  run 

this  week  by  the  Ebling  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  biggest 
advertisers  in  the  New  York 
market.  Running  four  columns 
by  140  inches,  the  ad  appeared 
in  18  newspapers,  including 
every  daily  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  and  foreign-language  press. 

Featuring  an  open  letter  to 
President  Truman,  the  ad  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Ebling  com¬ 
pany  was  reducing  its  prices 
“10%  across  the  board.”  The 
ad  was  prepared  and  placed  by 
Hiram  Ashe  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc. 

More  Campaigns 

UNION  PACIFIC  Railroad  is 

using  newspaper  space  in  106 
cities  to  announce  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  daily  service  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Los  Angeles.  Caples 
Co.,  agency. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.  will  start 
next  month  an  “intensive”  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  its  Cru¬ 
sader  Pen.  It  will  use  color  in 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
and  national  weekly  magazines. 
Charles  Dallas  Reach  Co. 

Homix  Products  will  promote 
Oz  fudge  mix  next  fall  in  news¬ 
papers.  spot  radio  and  car  cards 
in  nine  eastern  states  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

R.  M.  Hollingshead  Corp.  has 
released  an  enlarged  summer 
ad  schedule  on  Whiz  mirror  and 
glass  finish,  using  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  14  states.  Justin  Funk- 
houser  Advertising  Co. 

A  month-long  campaign  cost¬ 
ing  $65,000  has  been  planned 
for  the  sale  at  public  auction  of 
two  Wright  Aeronautical  plants 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  through  Asset 
Realization  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Newspapers,  direct  mail  and  ra¬ 
dio  will  be  used.  United  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Newark. 

Newspaper  ads  will  be  used 
in  the  spring-summer  campaign 
on  Champ  Ale  by  Pilser  Brew- 


Council  Readies 
World  Trade  Ads 

Newspaper  mats  and  window 
posters  are  now  available  for 
the  Advertising  Council’s  World 
Trade  and  Travel  campaign. 
Proof  sheets  with  illustrations  of 
eight  large  and  four  small  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  will  be 
mailed  this  week  to  4,500  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

Mats  and  posters  may  be  or¬ 
dered,  without  cost,  from  Hector 
Perrier,  staff  manager.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  11  West  42  St., 
New  York  18. 

The  ad  and  posters,  based  on 
the  theme  “Part  of  Every  Dollar 
You  Get  Comes  From  World 
Trade!”  point  up  the  importance 
of  world  trade  to  business  in 
every  American  town  and  city. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  is 
volunteer  task-force  agency  on 
the  campaign  with  Charles  D. 
Jackson,  Time-Life  International 
as  coordinator. 

ing  Co.,  Inc.  First  insertions 
are  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
May  in  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Deutsch  &  Shea  agency. 
New  York. 

J.  H.  Filbert,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
will  promote  its  margarine, 
mayonnaise,  salad  dressing  and 
relish  spread  via  newspapers 
and  local  radio  in  an  expanded 
campaign  through  the  East.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles. 

Agency  Appointments 
PACKARD  Food  Products  Co. 

to  Seidel  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.  .  .  .  G.  Barr  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
shampoos  and  lotions,  to  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons,  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Wm.  Montgomery  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Montco  Coffee),  to  Van 
Sant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
July  1  .  .  .  Dominion  Burlington 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  to  John  A. 
Cairns  &  Co.  .  .  .  Pismo  Brands, 
Inc..,  Long  Beach,  Calif,  (quick- 
frozen  sea  foods ) ,  to  Baker  & 
Hosking,  Inc.  .  .  .  Wilt,  Inc. 
(Wilt  beard  softener)  to  Elling¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.  to 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Jan.  1, 
1948.  .  .  .  City  of  Virginia,  Minn, 
to  Manson-Gold  Agency,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  .  .  .  Empire  Furniture 
Co.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  to 
Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke  and 
Richmond. 

Campaign  Briefs 
A  NATIONAL  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  trade  journals  is 
planned  by  the  York  Wallpaper 
Company,  York,  Pa.,  for  its 
White  Rose  line  of  wallpaper. 
Agency  is  VanSant,  Dugdale  & 
Company,  Baltimore. 


JOB-FINDING'S  EASY 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  Claesifled 
Ad  way.  Just  send  your  Job  order 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.;  BRyont  9-30B2. 


K.  C.  Park  Quijj 

Lansing  for  ME 
Post  in  Phoenix 

aging  editor  of  the  ArS 
Times,  Phoenix  afternoon  daih 
has  been  announced  bv  ink. 
Boettiger,  editor  and  publisher 
and  Anna  Roosevelt  BoettC 
associate  editor.  ®  ’ 

Park  will  succeed  David  r 
Brinegar,  initial  editorial  sta-f 
member  of  the  Times  and  ma-! 
aging  editor  throughout  th. 
weekly,  twice  weekly,  and 
thrice-weekly  stages  of  the 
newspaper,  which  became  a 
daily  on  May  1. 

The  change  will  take  effect 
early  in  June.  Brinegar  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  managing  editorshin 
long  enough  to  familiarize  Park 
with  his  duties,  and  then  will 
assume  the  duties  of  state  editor 
Brinegar  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  the  managing  editorshio 
shortly  after  the  paper  reached 
daily  status. 

Park  joined  the  Lansing  State 
Journal  on  June  17,  1914,  and 
served  in  succession  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  sports  editor,  telegraph 
editor,  state  editor,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor.  He  was 
for  20  years  state  capital  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Lansing  for  theJVew 
York  Times,  and  for  years  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Detroit  Newt. 


TESTING 
A 

PRODUCT 

or 

CREATING 

SALES, 

in  the 
Elisabeth 
Market, 

can  be  made 
uch  easier 


through  the  ad- 
*V  '  vertising  columns 
of  the  Journal 
and  our  9  0% 

♦  home  delivered 
(A.B.C.)  circula-; 
tion. 


Special  Representahvet 

WARD,  GRIFFITH  CO,.  Ik 
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Over  a  period  of  35  years,  three  young  women  have 
been  given  the  title  MISS  SPOKANE. 

Each  was  chosen  to  personify  the  traditions,  youth 
and  beauty  of  this  modem  Western  city.  On  special 
occasions  MISS  SPOKANE  dons  the  gaub  of  an  Indian 
Princess  as  a  memento  of  the  days  when  the  Redskins 
traded  with  the  district’s  first  settlers  near  Spokane 
Falls,  as  the  settlement  was  first  called. 

The  first  two  Miss  Spokanes  passed  their  scepters  on 
to  successors  when  they  married. 

The  third  MISS  SPOKANE  assumes  her  title  as  a 
glorious  new  chapter  is  begun  for  a  city  that  was  just  a 
trading  post  a  century  ago. 

As  she  travels  through  Spokane’s  Inland  Empire, 
MISS  SPOKANE  will  note  great  new  industries  added 
to  the  older  resources  of  Agriculture,  Mining  and  Lum¬ 
bering.  Plants  that  produce  and  fabricate  aluminum 
and  other  products.  Canneries  and  other  food-process¬ 
ing  plants  that  utilize  the  region’s  berries,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

West  of  Spokane  she  will  see  work  going  forward 
rapidly  to  create  a  new  farm  empire  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  where  a  million  acres  will  some  day  respond  to 
the  magic  of  a  great  river’s  waters.  She  will  learn  of 
plans  for  other  great  projects  that  spell  abundance  for 
thousands  of  new  settlers. 

Today,  Miss  Spokane’s  realm  supports  796,000  peo¬ 
ple — produces  over  a  billion  dollars  in  new  wealth  an¬ 
nually,  yet  faces  a  future  of  still  greater  promise  and 
prosperity. 


MARCARET 

MOTIE 

rirti  "Mi**  Sp«liaM' 
OlTrn  Title  ia  1912. 


MARGEL  PETERS 
on  April  25,  1947,  named 
‘‘MISS  SPOKANE” 


CATHERINE 

BETTS 

;«(*a4  "Ml**  ^pokaae' 
01«ea  Title  la  1939. 


A^TfrtUlni  RrpmeaUlivn:  John  B.  Woodward.  Inc.,  New  York.  Chirairo,  Detroit,  l.oa  Angelea,  San  Franeiaeo 
Color  Repreacniativea,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  Camiie  Seellona!  *telro|iolilan  Orouii 


Sharp  Rivalry 
Boosts  Costs 
Of  Swiss  Dailies 

(Editor’s  Note:  Ludwig  Pop¬ 
per,  United  Press  correspondent, 
has  written  the  following  story 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  as  one 
of  a  series  on  publishing  prob¬ 
lems  abroad.) 

Zurich  —  Most  business  is 
booming  in  Switzerland,  but 
not  the  newspaper  business — 
and  this  in  the  face  of  a  flour¬ 
ishing  amount  of  advertising. 

High  costs  of  materials  and 
wages  offset  the  advertising 
revenue.  Falling  circulations 
make  it  impracticable  to  raise 
space  rates. 

Many  Languages 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  big  city  dailies. 
Underlying  them  are  conditions 
peculiar  in  this  country.  Though 
small  in  area,  it  is  ^arply  di¬ 
versified  in  interests  and  view¬ 
points. 

There  are  four  different  lan¬ 
guages  and  as  many  religions. 
It  consists  of  24  distinct  cantons, 
each  practically  sovereign,  each 
largely  concerned  with  its  own 
affairs,  each  speaking  its  own 
dialect.  Most  people  in  them — 
and  most  noticeably  since  the 
war — much  prefer  their  local 
two-page  papers  to  those  of 
Zurich  or  Basle  or  Berne.  These 
can  gain  only  slight  footholds 
outside  metropolitan  communi¬ 
ties. 

There,  too,  they  find  the  going 
hard,  and  on  two  accounts. 

Intra-Mural  Competition 

The  first  is  competition  among 
themselves.  Switzerland  is  com¬ 
pact,  its  main  cities  not  far 
apart.  Hence  leading  papers 
in  each  seeks  to  sell  its  editions 
in  others:  Basle  papers  in  Zur¬ 
ich,  Zurich  papers  in  Berne, 
Berne  papers  in  Basle,  and 
so  on. 

The  second — and  most  serious 
—competition  comes  from  the 
advertising  papers.  These  are 
easily  the  biggest  boil  on  the 
necks  of  the  publishers  of  stand¬ 
ard  dailies. 

The  advertising  paper  is  chief¬ 
ly  what  its  name  implies,  most¬ 
ly  advertisements.  Besides  them 
It  carries  only  about  half  a  page 
of  news,  in  compressed  form. 
But  it  is  very  popular,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  given 
away.  Its  circulation  usually 
exceeds  the  regular  newspaper’s. 

In  Basle,  for  example,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  paper  Rosier  Stab  dis¬ 
tributes  56,000  copies,  as  against 
20,000  for  Nachrichter  Zeitung 
and  50,(X)0  for  ‘‘National  Zei¬ 
tung,"  both  leading  newspapers. 
Zurich’s  advertising  paper,  Tag- 
blatt  der  Stadt  Zur^h,  has  a 
70,800  circulation,  the  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper,  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  62,000. 

Sharp  competition  exists  also 
among  the  papers  in  the  can¬ 
tonal  capitals,  forcing  publish¬ 
ers  to  incur  very  high  expenses 
to  obtain  their  news.  They  must 
subscribe  to  no  less  than  five 
news  agencies  to  stay  in  the 
running. 

Besides  this,  Swiss  publishers 
believe  that  they  must  have 
their  own  special  correspon- 
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Awards  Given  reie^^^am.  ^RoSrt^suJS: 

For  Year  s  Best  j  Mack 

Ship  Coverage  aw^r^^^lo^^Se^^rte 

San  Francisco  —  Richard  M.  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Exorm 
MacFarlane,  ship  reporter,  San  Richard  M.  Hallett,  Portl«ii 
Francisco  News,  was  accl^med  (Me.)  Press-Herald  Express  sm 
best  feature  Arthur  Grififin,  Miami  (k 

writer  on  the 

maritime  indus-  Photography  laurels  went  t> 

try  in  1946  at  William  L.  Leites, 

the  second  an-  (Mich.)  News;  Elmer  TnimKu 

nual  National  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Entemia 

Marine  Exposi-  and  Laurence  Barker,  Portieti 

tion  here.  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Second  place  MacFarlane,  who  receive) 

Barkpr^  invitation  to  go  to 

Barker.  Chris-  York  City  for  the 

^  ^  ^  f  5  presentation,  has  been  a  marine 

reporter  18  months.  He  joinai 
Jeff  Wilson,  San  News  in  1945  to  help  cove 

Franco  Com-  MacFarlane  the  United  Nations  CoMeS 
^  ®  ’  here.  A  graduate  of  the  Unive 

sity  of  Utah,  he  had  served  the 
First  place  in  the  news  writ-  Salt  Lake  Telegram  four  yean 
ing  division  went  to  Edsel  New-  before  coming  here. 


IT  THE  PBIUHG  POWER 
GREftT  FIORIDR  MARKET 


•  Every  new  survey  draws  the  same  vivid  picture  of  Florida's  growth- 
of  new  highs  in  population,  agricultural  production,  and  construction, - 
^  of  a  Florida  that  is  First  in  the  South  in  total  retail  sales  per  capito. 

Yes,  Florida  is  a  great  year-round  market,  and  an  ideally  concentrated 
one  as  well,— the  areas  represented  by  the  Big  3  accounting  for  close 
to  70%  of  the  state's  total  retail  sales  volume.  You  reach  more  buying 
dollars  per  advertising  dollar  when  you  harness  the  Pulling  Power  of 
the  Big  3  .  .  .  the  morning  papers  that  set  the  pattern  of  sales  in 
Florida's  three  major  trading  zones,  and  throughout  the  entire  state. 


Hotionol 

,ry.  Brooks^  F' 

a:  S.  Grant,  A 


Notionol  atpr.itnro'i*' 


CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS 


THiRtS  A  MARKRT 

Newspapers  and  markets  are  inseparable,  each  a  perfect 
companion  to  the  other.  They  should  be;  they  grew  up 
together.  Ohio  has  87  daily  newspaper  cities.  38  of  these 
are  in  23  Northeastern  Ohio  counties.  19  others  are 
within  60  miles  of  Cleveland.  Each  one  dominates  its 
market.  Almost  all  have  a  mathematical  coverage  of  over 
100%,  far  outstripping  any  medium  from  any  other  city. 

The  Cleveland  Press  salutes  and  congratulates  its  neigh¬ 
bors  for  the  excellent  job  they  do— a  job  typical  of  local  daily 
newspapers.  The  Press,  too,  is  an  outstanding  local  paper 
with  top  coverage  and  98.5%  concentration  in  its  market. 

WRere  tRere*s  a  market  ^ 
tkere's  a  aewspaper 


CONCENTRATE 


POWER  TO  DO  COOD-.POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


FOR  PROFITS 


CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS 


The  Familiar  Page  One 
Picture  Credit  Line 


TODAY'S  PICTURES 
WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS 


2  Sons  and  Daughter 
Aid  Stretch  in  Camden 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


Baseball  Series  ixiiuers  v^ease 
Planned  Again  Publishing  at 

Once  again  the  “Brooklyn 
Against  the  World”  amateur  Jr6rU#  liliri'OlS 
baseball  series  has  attracted  the  Ill.— The  Peru  Dailt/ 

cooperation  of  20  newspapers  News-Herald  has  announced  it 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  suspend  publication,  Mav 

Hawaii,  and  Cuba.  Most  of  the  31  after  61  years’  daily  publi. 
newspapers  which  joined  with  cation. 

the  Brooklyn  (N.Y. )  Eagle  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Miller 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  staging  publishers  of  both  the  News- 
the  series  last  year  will  again  Herald  and  the  Lo  Salle  Poit- 
be  represented.  The  entire  cost  Tribune  in  adjacent  LaSalle, 
of  promotion  will  be  paid  out  of  stated  the  Post-Tribune  will 
funds  contributed  by  Frank  serve  both  communities,  begin- 
Schroth,  publisher  of  the  Eagle,  ning  June  1.  They  said  the 
and  Branch  Rickey,  president  of  News  Herald,  which  they  bought 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Proceeds  last  October,  was  being  sus- 
from  games  go  to  the  Brooklyn  pended  because  it  had  become 
Amateur  Baseball  Foundation.  unprofitable. 

_ The  Millers  bought  the  Post- 

Tribune  from  Preston  F.  Gradon 
1  9R  r^rTTlHlHrTtiae  early  this  year.  Mrs.  Ruth  Me 
V^UllUlUUlvO  Cormick  Miller  is  the  daughter 

H  ^  _ ■  _  J  of  the  late  Ruth  Hanna  McCor- 

£iXaiXllI10a  mlck  Slmms,  whose  husband  is 
1  owner  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 

In  1 ,400  Inches 

Minneapolis — What  is  consid-  The  News-Herald  has  a  circu- 
ered  the  most  exhaustive  “mass  lation  of  4,400,  the  Post-'Tribune 
interview”  of  candidates  for  mu-  a  circulation  of  11,400. 
nicipal  public  offices  has  been  ■ 

completed  by  the  Minneapolis  tj 

Morning  Tribune.  PtlCG  Up  111  10l@ClO 

In  13  daily  stories,  using  more  Toledo,  O. — The  Toledo  Times 
than  1,400  column  inches  of  announced  this  week  that  the 
space,  the  Tribune  posed  a  series  price  of  the  Sunday  edition  will 
of  questions  to  126  candidates  be  15  cents,  up  three  cents,  and 
for  offices  in  the  Minneapolis  the  daily  morning  edition  will 
primary  election  of  May  12  and  be  5  cents,  up  one  cent,  effective 
recorded  their  answers.  The  May  25. 

replies  were  numbered  to  corre- - - 

spond  with  the  questions,  facili-  — 

tating  quick  cross-checking.  Ill  THf  Ijril/Q 

Questions  were  geared  to  the  111  I  I  HP  |■^ 
specific  responsibilities  of  the  ■  lifc 

various  positions  involved.  With  LsV 

each  installment  appeared  a  list  v  < 

of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  each  job. 

Dick  Kleeman,  Tribune  city 

hall  reporter,  handled  the  series  m  IPB 

with  exception  of  the  install-  'Tfl 

ment  on  the  board  of  education.  ^ 

which  was  compiled  by  Janet  kv 

Russell,  schools  reporter.  JB 

William  Steven,  Tribune  man- 
aging  editor,  reported  the  news 
paper  has  received  scores  of  fa- 
vorable  comments  on  the  ambi- 
tious  undertaking.  k 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  sister  1 1 
publication  of  the  Tribune,  car- 


Leaders  in  executive  management  of  Camden  Newspapers,  Inc., 
are,  left  to  right:  Walter  J.  Tushingham,  general  manager  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Harold  “Bud"  Stretch,  son  of  the  new  publisher-owner;  Harold 
A.  Stretch  Sr.,  publisher;  Frank  H.  Ryan,  editor,  and  Iam.es  T. 

Scott,  business  manager. 

rector  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  — we  can't  let  the  younger  gen- 
quirer,  are  his  two  sons:  Harold  eration  show  up  us  older  fel- 
A.  Jr.,  formerly  a  wholesale  lows.” 

newsdealer  in  West  Chester.  Pa.,  Publisher  Stretch  has  required 
and  William  A.,  a  naval  aviator  Inquirer  s  advertising  depart- 
during  the  war.  Also  in  the  ment  before  war  enlistment,  is 
group  is  the  publisher's  daugh-  handling  ad  accounts  in  Phila- 
ter.  Miss  Jane  Stretch,  who  rose  delphia. 

to  captain  in  the  Women’s  “They  have  to  deliver  the 
Army  Corps.  goods  on  their  own,”  said  their 

Then  there  is  the  Tushingham  father.  “They  get  no  personal 
duo.  Walter  L.,  who  remained  preferments  just  because  their 
with  new  Stretch  ownership,  is  Dad  happens  to  be  the  publish- 
general  manager  and  treasurer  er.” 

of  Camden  Newspapers,  Inc.  For  The  South  Jersey  papers  were 
many  years  he  was  associated  beginning  to  take  on  a  metro- 
with  J.  David  Stern  in  news-  politan  flavor  as  the  second 
paper  enterprises,  and  was  a  di-  week  of  resumed  publication  got 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec-  under  way.  Scarcity  of  good 
ord  Co.  when  that  paper  closed,  newspaper  jobs  in  the  Philadel- 
Son  Herbert  Tushingham  is  phia  area,  following  the  closing 
classified  advertising  manager,  a  of  the  morning  and  Sunday  Rec- 
position  he  held  under  Stern  ord  last  February,  is  netting 
management.  During  the  recent  Camden  some  former  “aces” 
guild  strike,  Herbert  was  vir-  from  big  city  staffs, 
tually  a  one-man  classified  ad  Howard  Shivers,  who  was 
department,  getting  out  as  many  head  of  the  Record’s  photo- 
as  160  classified  ads  for  one  graphic  department,  has  been 
day’s  issue — all  by  telephone.  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
Still  another  ’Tushingham,  Camden  papers,  and  is  organiz- 
Robert,  a  younger  son,  is  now  ing  a  new  staff  of  lensmen.  First 
employed  in  classified.  placements  include  Charlie 

In  the  editorial  department.  James  and  Art  Jarvis,  ex-Record 
the  father-son  relationship  holds  cameramen, 
good  in  the  cases  of  Frank  H.  The  byline  of  Ellen  Taussig, 
Ryan,  editor-in-chief  of  both  star  feature  writer  for  the  Phil- 
morning  and  evening  papers,  adelphia  Record  for  the  past 
and  Tom  Ryan,  sports  editor,  few  years,  has  bloomed  again  on 
They  also  teamed  together  dur-  front  pages  of  the  Courier-Post, 
ing  the  Stern  regime.  Sam  Laird,  who  was  head  of  the 

Another  combination  features  Record’s  copydesk,  is  now  writ- 
Joe  Connell,  assistant  to  William  ing  editorials. 

Greenus,  advertising  detail  di-  Evelyn  M.  Beck,  secretary  to 
rector.  His  father  is  employed  Mr.  Stretch  during  most  of  the 
in  the  maintenance  department,  eight  years  he  served  as  the 
“We  have  to  hustle  to  keep  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  adver- 
ahead  of  our  boys”,  laughed  tising  director,  followed  her  old 
Publisher  Stretch.  “You  know*' boss  across  the  Delaware. 


ried  an  extended  biographical 
sketch  of  all  candidates. 


TIME  TO  READ  IT! 

Dollosites  hove  occcptcd  The  Tieits 
Herold  os  their  home  town  newspoper 
os  well  os  their  greotest^  bccouse  it  is 
delivered  to  them  when  they  hove 
leisure  evening  hours  to  reod  oil  th* 
news. 

rh«  Dalloi  rim«s  HvroM  hoi  fh* 

•If  cirewfofien  of  ony  nowtpopor  m  fM 
preipvrewi  I wtrtfy  •  cownfy  OoMoiAIC 


Dallas*  Graatest  Newspopor 
Koprosoiifocf  fcy 
IHI  IRANHAM  COMPANY 


modern  publishers  find  there’s 


nothing  like  "de-bulking”  hack  issues 


with  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  to 
make  things  easier!  ^ 

Easier  for  libraries  to  find  room  for  com-  * 
plete  files  of  your  paper.  Microfilm  files  lake 
only  2%  of  the  space  that  bound  volumes  j 

would  require.  j 

Easier  for  members  of  your  staff  to  turn  to 
the  files  and  find  the  baekground  material  they 
want  quickly.  As  many  as  800  newspaper  pages 

(Subsidiary  of  Eathnan  Kodak  Company) 


can  be  filed  on  a  small,  handy  roll  of  microfilm. 

Easier  to  get  the  protection  you  want  for 
irreplaceable  back  numbers.  Filed  on  film, 
they’re  protected  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  loss. 

Nothing  costly  about  the  Recordak  News¬ 
paper  Service,  either.  You  get  all  this  for  sur¬ 
prisingly  little. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y; 

'  originator  of  modern  microfilming 
— and  its  newspaper  application 


Make  it  easy 
for  libraries 
to  keep 

complete  files  of  your  newspaper 


. .  .“c/e-bu/k”  back  issues  98% 
with  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service 


SYNDICATES 


IMcClure  Launches 
3-Page  Comic  Weekly 

By  Helen  M.  Stcmnton 
ruST  WHEN  the  room  for  sd-  Unecisy  Ohciir 


Syndicate  is  offering  in  July  a  ^e“*>ein  u.  loo 
'our-color  tauloid  readyprint  think  of  no 

K>mic  weekly.  The  section  has  reward  for  re- 
Jx  new  comics  and  four  blank  Porfers  except 
lages  for  local  two-color  ads.  promote 

Because  of  limited  newsprint,  tive”desks**^*^^ 
•Tab,  the  Comic  Weekly”  is 
available  for  the  present  only  from  his  ‘^ol 
o  a  limited  number  of  papers  ^  jj. 

n  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  f^.in“®hief  Ind 
States  and  to  selective  territory.  J,®’" ‘"bHchw  of 
rhe  individual  comics,  however,  ?hP  Pr  f  f  P»  i 


perience,  Heimer  is  author  of  Aaencies  Are  Renamed 
two  books,  “The  World  Ends  _ 

at  Hoboken”  and  “The  Big  F Of  Idaho  FOtatO  Ads 
Drag.”  Portland,  Ore. — After  hearing 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  presentations  by  several  other 
new  radio  column  by  Larry  agencies  during  a  meeting  May 
Wolters,  “Radio  Gag  Bag.  ’  ^  to  5  g^d  6,  the  Idaho  State  Adver- 
be  offered  by  the  Chicago  Trib-  tising  Commission  voted  to  re- 
une-New  York  News  Syndicato.  j,ew  its  contract  with  Botsford, 
Wolters  watches  the  networks  Constantine  &  Gardner  Adver- 
for  the  best  gags  and  culls  them  tjging  Agency  and  Cline  Adver- 
for  a  humor  column  that  can  be  tising  Service,  of  Boise.  These 
cut  to  fit  radio  pages  or  Sunday  two  agencies  have  handled 
sections.  Idaho’s  advertising  program 

since  it  was  put  into  effect  in 
Cartoon  Chat  1937. 

TV  A  TTj  fields  around  the  Th®  Idaho  LegisUture  at  its 


co-publisher  of 
the  Erie  ( Pa. ) 


country  take  to  serving  last  session  doubled  the  tax  on 
“hang^r-burgerf”  itwillmeanl  Potatoes  and  onions  for  adver- 
bullseve  for  recent  Chicago  tising  and  research  purposes. 

IS^I^^ndic'a^e  promotion  Und  ^he  new  a  d 

JiE%r^a’[or  cent*  pe^hS^w^ 
of  Bell  SyiJica^^s  “Doc  Syke,” 

has  been  invited  to  serve  on  the  MO 

comedy  jury  of  the  National  in  of  $160,000. 

T.aiivh  Week  Foundation.  .  .  .  Idaho  s  advertising  _  program 


Laugh  Week  Foundation.  .  .  .  Idaho  s  advertising  pr^am 
Rick  Yager,  who  produces  has  helped  to  boom  the  state’s 

..111  _ _ '  MTU.,  KFS’ “Buck  Rogers,”  has  moved  potato  sales  from  $6  million  in 

Wo*  Dispatch  -  Her-  permanently  with  his  family  1937-38  to  over  $36  million  In 

iication  will  be  pushed  at  a  later  gnj  by  Chicago  to  his  summer  1945-46.  Id^o  s  last  crop  was 

writing  a  col-  Tooill  home  at  Alabama’s  Magnolia  advertised  throu^  newspapers 

The  readyprint  section  is  the  umn  for  the  Dis-  Springs  Mrs  Yager,  also  an  ar-  in  42  cities.  With  the  increase 

product  of  Sunday  Supple-  patch.  “The  Uneasy  Chair.”  tist.  will  draw  a  strip  titled  in  the  budget  new  markets  are 

MENTs  CoRP.  McClure  handles  “l  craved  space  to  let  myself  “Foley  Flo”  for  the  local  Fair-  being  eyed.  A  considerable  por- 

fte  sales  and  will  worry  about  go  in  my  normal  phychopathic  hope  Hews.  .  .  .  That  CSS  switch  tion  of  the  budget  will  be  used 

deadlines  for  newspapers’  ad-  manner,”  he  explains  with  char-  of  features  from  the  Philadel-  tor  research, 

vertising  plates  and  mats.  acteristic  banter.  “That  North-  phia  Bulletin  to  the  Inquirer  is 

The  six  comics  were  selected  western  Pennsylvania  should  tied  up  also  with  the  deal  for 

by  Sunday  Supplements,  after  go  for  it  was  the  farthest  from  the  Annenberg  interests  to  print  ^ - 1 

discussion  with  the  syndicate,  dreams.  I  supposed  I’d  be  Parade  when  their  new  $8,000,-  PN 


discussion  with  the  syndicate,  yny  dreams.  I  su 
to  appeal  to  the  most  common  Its  only  reader.” 
types  of  reader  interest.  “Nub-  Enough  readers 


000  “House  of  Gravure”  modern 


types  of  reader  interest.  “Nub-  Enough  readers  outside  Erie  plant  is  completed.  ...  If  the 
bin”,  drawn  by  Alek  Kott,  is  the  “go  for  it,”  however,  to  in-  Navy  gets  a  supersonic  gun  to 
comedy  fantasy  story  of  a  junk  duce  the  National  Newspaper  discourage  bird  life  on  some  Pa- 
dealer  and  an  orphan.  “ITie  Service  to  schedule  syndication  cific  islands,  the  tip  may  have 


dealer  and  an  orphan.  “ITie  Service  to  schedule  syndication  cific  islands,  the  tip  may  have 
World’s  Greatest  Stories,”  drawn  next  fall.  come  from  Associated  Newspa- 

by  Charles  Mazo,  are  complete-  Tooill  as  a  reporter  covered  pers’  “Looking  Ahead”  panel  by 
in-one-issue  tales  of  David,  Beo-  such  top  stories  as  the  Lind-  Louis  Wolfe, 
wulf,  etc.  “The  Tickles,”  by  bergh  kidnapping,  the  trial  of 

Klaus  Nordling,  is  about  a  screw-  Hauptmann  and  his  execution,  Notes  and  Promotions 
ball  family.  For  the  teenagers  the  Wall  Street  explosion,  the  ,  awam  whn  has 

Vic  Herman  has  created  “Midge.”  Hall -Mills  and  Snyder -Gray  RAL^HAN  who 

“Dusty”  by  Anthony  Catlido  murders.  In  between  he  satis- 
has  the  appeal  of  the  Wild  West,  hed  his  “love  for  luxurious  liv- 

Finally,  “Melba,”  drawn  by  Dan  ing”  by  appearing  on  Broadway  f  ®^„* 

Barry,  supplies  detective  fans  and  in  road  shows  as  a  leading 

with  a  lady  cop.  young  and  easy  man  until  he  married  his  lead-  ^  NTO  feature 

on  the  eyes.  Three  or  four  of  ing  lady  and  quit  the  stage.  He  write  the  CT  -  fM 

these  will  have  continuity.  had  worked  for  a  succession  of 

V  J.  .  .  ^  npwsnaners  in  rnliimhiis  o  years  with  the  News,  starting 

For  the  most  part  story  and  pXS®”  Buffalo  *^w  York’  a  copygirl.  .  .  .  Humphrey 
art  are  the  work  of  specialists  g»g®“^8h.  Buffalo  New  York^  Pennyworth  and  his  “humphrey- 
trained  in  the  comic  book  field,  t^rookiyn,  and  Philadei-  ^j^bile”  hit  New  York  recent- 

Vic  Herman,  v^o  attracted  at-  rpluctantlv  into  a  iy  in  person  —  just  as  Ham 

tention  with  Winnie  the  Wap  reluctantly  into  a  e,- 


trained  in  the  comic  book  field. 
Vic  Herman,  who  attracted  at- 


mobile”  hit  New  York  recent¬ 
ly  in  person  —  just  as  Ham 


paS  rnd"  brass  he  3es.’”^’°first  f,-he^s;Sunday  continuity  for 

“Best  Cartoons  of^ the  Year”  col-  editor,  then  news  editor,  t^um^fightw  i^fhTbig 

l^Uons  since  1943,  is  an  excep-  T?lTp"pS?fo" ?Nei? 


cMons  since  is  an  excep-  Dispatch,  managing  edi-  "ty;  "The  apparition  is  a  New 

Kiaus  Nordling  spent  the  past  tor  of  ^he  Ohio  State  Journal  ^^rror  promotion  stunt, 

^e  years  on  comic  books  and  where  I  started,  then  managing  ■  | 


worked  three  years  on  “Lady  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
Luck”  in  the  “Spirit”  readyprint  co-publisher 

section,  but  earlier  he  drew  il-  ^®  Dispatch, 
lustrations  and  caricatures  for  _  _ 

Americana  and  Golden  Book.  Coliunns  Oliered 
Similarly,  Alek  Kott  worked  on  MEL  HEIMER,  familiar  to  read- 


“Plastic  Man”  and  “Blackhawk,” 
Cataldo  on  “Dynamic  Man,” 


ers  of  the  Hearst  Saturday 
Home  Magazine  and  of  many  of 


“Rocket  Man”  and  “Lucky  the  sketches  King  Features 
Caine.”  Barry  drew  for  comic  Syndicate  sends  out  on  its  writ- 
books  and  “Capt.  Midnight,”  ers,  has  a  new  column,  offered 
was  an  editor  of  Real  Clue  three  times  a  week  by  Central 
Comics,  taught  painting  in  the  Press.  Titled  “My  New  York,” 
Army  and  has  given  one-man  the  Heimer  piece  appears  alter- 
shows.  Mazo,  short  for  Mazou-  nate  days  complementing  the 
jian,  has  illustrated  for  national  “inside  Washington”  releases 
magazines  and  advertising  and  for  newsmat  clients.  Mel  touches 
currently  instructs  in  figure  on  varied  aspects  of  New  York 
drawing  at  Pratt  Institute,  life,  from  first  nights  to  the  view 
Marilyn  Mercer,  one  of  the  Sun-  from  Empire  State,  backstage 
day  Supplement  editors,  writes  interviews  to  impressions  of 
the  continuity  for  the  “World’s  Skid  Row  on  the  Bowery.  A 
Greatest  Stories.”  newspaperman  of  17  years  ex- 


Convert  Year 

RADIO 

PROGRAM 

LISTINGS 


152.880  liaes 
per  year 
of  paid  space. 

DICKINSON  &  CO..  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Av.  New  York 


Getting  Near 

"SAYING-YOUR- 

PRAYERS-TIME" 

A  tired  yawn  .  .  .  little  eyes 
re.idy  to  close  .  .  .  and  perhaps 
a  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

But  newspaper  editors  know 
there  are  27,000,000  children  and 
youths  up  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age  in  America  without  re¬ 
ligious  training  or  loyalties— and 
juvenile  crime  is  a  national 
problem. 

The  rapidly  growing  Keister 
“Sin>port  the  Chureh”  advertis¬ 
ing  feature  is  a  tender,  wise  cor¬ 
rective.  The  text  is  beautifully 
written;  the  art  compelling. 

More  than  300  U.  S.  A.  and 
Canadian  papers  are  using  it 
weekly — NOW.  In  these  towns 
the  series  is  being  underwritten 
either  by  the  churches,  single 
sponsors  or  groups  of  sponsors. 
,Your  newspaper  and  your  com¬ 
munity  need  this  feature. 

Complete  mats  are  available  in 
sizes  for  use  from  3  coluMs  9 
inches  to  whole  pages.  Without 
obligation,  ask  for  proofs  and  full 
information. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

First  in  Chnrch  A4vertiii«| 
P.  O.  Box  81 
Straibarg,  Virginia 
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Advertisers  (maybe  you’re  one  of  them? ) 
often  think  of  themselves  as  “national” 
advertisers.  They  make  the  same  advertising 
effort  the  country  over.  Yet  two  recent 
brand  preference  studies  show  that  a 
nationally  advertised  packaged  food  product 
is  bought  by  30%  of  the  families  in  one 
city,  by  only  13%  in  another. 


That’s  because  markets  (your  markets,  too) 
differ  as  people  differ  ...  in  tastes,  in 
reading  habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  one 
sure  thing  in  advertising  is  that  every  sale 
you  make  is  a  local  transaction  ...  a  local 
consumer  buying  from  a  local  dealer. 


That’s  what  makes  newspaper  advertising 
so  effective.  Newspapers  today  are  at  an 
all-time  high  in  circulation  .  .  .  31,000,000 
every  weekday  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
They  are  the  biggest  mass  medium.  Yet  they 
give  you  effective  control . . .  enable  you  to 
build  sales  where  you  want  them  when  you 
want  them,  at  low  cost 


We’ve  got  lots  of  market  information  on 
tap.  Some  of  it  may  be  just  what  you’re 
looking  for  in  your  business.  Why  not 
ask  us  about  it? 


bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSCX:iATION 
370  LEXINGTON  AVE  •  NEW  YORK  17  •  CAIedonio  5-8575 


prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  Booth  Michigan  Newspopers  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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Misplaced  Line 
With  'Pro-Nazi' 
Costs  $100 

Abilene,  Tex.  —  The  Reporter 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News,  has  just 
paid  $100  damages  awarded  by 
a  jury  in  a  libel  suit  that  arose 
from  a  misplaced  guideline.  The 
plaintiff  had  asked  $25,000. 

During  the  trial,  Tommy 
Grant,  a  Reporter-News  printer, 
made  up  a  newspaper  page  be¬ 
fore  the  jury.  He  reproduced  the 
page  published  June  10,  1944 
on  which  the  complaint  was 
based. 

The  jury  had  only  to  decide 
the  amount  of  damages,  since 
the  Texas  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  the  story  was  a  libel  per 
se.  Plaintiff's  counsel  agreed  it 
was  an  unintentional  mechani¬ 
cal  error. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  William 
C.  Goodrich,  a  bus  driver.  The 
story  listed  names  of  several 
men  who  had  been  re-classified 
by  the  Selective  Service  Board. 
It  came  to  the  Reporter-News 
from  a  string  correspondent  and 
appeared  under  a  14-point  head 
below  the  fold  of  the  page. 

The  item  ended  as  follows: 
John  Hallmark. 

l-C,  William  C.  Goodrich 
PG  2  2  60  PRO  NAZI 

The  two  lines  bearing  the 
names  were  transposed  and 
should  have  read: 

l-C,  William  C.  Goodrich  and 
John  Hallmark.” 

The  transposition  made  Good- 
fich's  name  end  against  the  col¬ 
umn  rule  without  a  period,  with 
^e  misplaced  guideline  flush  to 
the  left  in  the  next  line. 

The  guideline  had  been  set 
over  the  lead  story  on  the  same 
page,  top  left. 

Goodrich  was  in  a  Navy  boot 
camp  when  the  story  appeared. 

The  newspaper's  counsel  in¬ 
troduced  two  of  31  exhibits  of 
misplaced  guidelines  in  various 
newspapers  that  had  been 
gathered  with  assistance  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  Texas 
dailies. 

■ 

More,  Better  Ads 
Urged  for  Future 

Effectiveness  and  “possibly” 
the  relative  quantity  of  advertis¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  increased  in 
working  toward  the  50%  higher 
standard  of  living  projected  for 
the  future,  according  to  Samuel 
C.  Gale,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  General  Mills. 

In  a  booklet  soon  to  be  re¬ 
leased,  titled  “Tomorrow's  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Gale  pointed  out 
that  advertising  today  accounts 
for  10%  of  total  distribution 
costs.  Advertising's  goal  should 
be  to  bulk  larger  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  picture,  he  added. 

Mr.  Gale  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  principles  as  a  guide  in 
increasing  ad.  productivity. 

1.  It  should  be  truthful,  infor¬ 
mative  and  educational. 

2.  It  should  render  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  helpful  service. 

3.  It  should  seek  to  expand 
markets  rather  than  merely  take 
business  from  competitors. 


Milwaukee  Journal 

continued  from  page  9 

of  estates  and  responsibility  for 
their  operation  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  and  executors,  usually 
drawn  from  the  legal  and  bank¬ 
ing  professions.  These  men,  hon¬ 
est  and  efficient  in  their  finan¬ 
cial  dealings  and  competent  in 
their  judgment  of  broad,  general 
policies,  have  not  the  back¬ 
ground  needed  in  successful 
newspaper  making. 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  lack  this  knowledge,  as 
many  intangible  things  and  de¬ 
tails  are  involved  in  the  printing 
of  news  and  editorials  dealing 
with  daily  events.  Frequently, 
they  dare  not  take  the  need^ 
risks  involved  because  of  legal 
restraints.  It  seems  obvious  that 
something  more  than  a  transfer 
of  shares  in  a  record  book  and 
correct  legal  procedure  are 
needed  to  insure  the  future  of 
any  newspaper. 

“The  human  element  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  force  in  any  business.  The 
men  and  women  on  the  job  are 
most  trustworthy  and  competent 
partners  as  productive  workers 
or  as  managers.  A  tremendous 
force  for  good  or  evil  lies  with 
you  in  the  control  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  as  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  welfare  of  all  clas¬ 
ses  of  people.  You  must  serve 
them  readily  and  loyally,  by  me¬ 
thods  which  are  easily  under¬ 
standable. 

“Plain  sense,  rather  than 
clever  formulas,  should  be  the 


rule.  Never  tolerate  special 
privilege.  Neither  reward 
friends  nor  punish  enemies.  You 
will,  quite  naturally,  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  your  loyalties —  those 
to  your  family,  your  friends, 
your  church,  your  professional 
groups,  and  your  labor  unions. 
But  I  know  of  no  loyalty  that 
need  in  any  way  conflict  with 
your  loyalty  to  The  Journal  and 
your  associates,  which  should 
rank  near  the  top  in  your  scale, 
as  it  is  the  foundation  of  your 
business  life  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare. 

"It  is  my  wish  that  you  use  the 
strong  instrumentality  of  The 
Journal  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  and  deal  always 
in  good  faith  with  one  another.” 

■ 

$25,000  Estate 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Mrs.  Emma 
Speed  Sampson,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  who  died  May 
7,  left  an  estate  valued  at  $25,- 
251.02,  according  to  an  estimate 
filed  in  Chancery  Court.  Royal¬ 
ties  from  books  Mrs.  Sampson 
wrote  are  to  be  paid  to  two 
daughters  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children. 

■ 

Heustis  Will  Filed 

Philadelphia — The  $75,000  es¬ 
tate  left  by  Charles  H.  Heustis, 
former  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  goes  to  his  son, 
Waldo  R.  Heustis,  of  Morato, 
Calif.,  in  a  will  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


ftSHt'S  AHOTHStt  RSASOM  WtSS 
Mews  Men  Use  Pness  Wmeiess 
—  yase  Uxciusintrlf 


Walt  Hemrich  our  new  Com¬ 
mercial  Manager  knows  the 
press  communications  business 
from  both  your  needs  and  the 
technical  viewpoints.  Formetly 
Chief  of  our  Central  Frequency- 
Bureau  and  previously  radio 
engineer  with  the  Alaskan 
Communications  System,  gives 
him  the  "know  how”  that  is 
so  important  in  solving  your 
communications  problems. 


W.  A.  HEMRICH 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give-.  . .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THB  WORIV'S  ONLY  COMMUNiCATiOMS 
CARRieR  SPeCifiCALlY  DRSIOMRO 
TO  SERVE  Tfi€  PRESS. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  me. 

Exvculive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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JOURNAIISN 

iFUNCTlONj 


BUSINESS 

Journalism 

By  Julien  Elfenbein 

THE  STORY  OF 

"KNOW-HOW" 


BUSINESS  JOURNALISM  is  die 
only  cuiuprchcnsivc  manual  covering 
the  entire  held  of  trade  paper  practice 
ever  published.  The  standard  text  and 
reference  volume  in  leading  schools  ot 
journalism,  commerce,  marketing  and 
business  administration,  this  volume  is 
now  available  in  an  enlarged,  up-to- 
date,  rcvi.sed  edition. 

BUSINESS  JOURNALISM  contains 
a  detailed  description  of  the  functioos 
and  activities  of  the  business  paper 
publishing  industry,  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business  press,  and  most 
important  of  all,  is  an  cncyclopeik 
source  book  of  information  for  edim, 
worthing  journalists,  puhlishers,  wriun, 
teachers,  adi  ertising  agency  and  public 
relations  people,  trade  association  mi 
government  officials,  and  all  others 
who  want  a  better  understanding  ol 
the  business  process  and  the  role  of 
the  press.  An  itn|iortant  feature  of 
the  new  edition  is  an  invaluable  sup¬ 
plement  on  the  development  of  the 
Canadian  business  press. 

DR.  ROBERT  W,  DESMOND, 
President,  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
says,  “It  stands  as  the  best  volume, 
and  the  most  helpful  one,  dealing  wA 
this  subject.” 

EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY,  Vice  Proi; 
dent  and  General  Manager,  THE 
(N.  Y.)  says,  "...  the  best  book  of 
its  type  that  I  have  seen.” 

EDWARD  L.  BERNAYS  says,"-- 
complete,  practical,  down  to  earth  and 
phi  osophical  at  the  same  time  . .  •  m- 
tercsting  reading  besides." 

$4.00  at  your  bookstore  or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

4?  E.  33rd  St.  N#w  Tort  » 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 

reaches  the  heart  of  the  market 


What  makes  advertising  in  the 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  effec¬ 
tive  —  beyond  the  ordinary  degree 
of  effectiveness?  Depth  of  pene¬ 
tration.  The  MONITOR,  because  of 
its  unique  position  with  its  readers, 
offers  you  more  than  coverage.  It 
penetrates  beyond  the  mere  sur¬ 
face  interests  of  the  men,  women, 
and  youth  in  this  market  and  reaches 
the  heart  of  their  buying  impulses.  It 
causes  these  readers,  time  and 
again,  to  go  to  their  local  retailers 
and  ask  by  brand  name  for  mer¬ 


chandise  they  have  seen  nationally 
advertised  in  the  monitor. 

These  loyal  readers  enjoy  much 
better  than  average  "spendable 
income”  —  spendable  for  the  better 
things  of  life.  And  they  always  prefer 
to  buy  products  advertised  in  this, 
their  favorite  newspaper. 

Give  your  business  the  stimulus 
of  a  program  of  monitor  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  tailor-made  proposal  will  be 
gladly  submitted  on  request,  the 
CHRISTIAN  science  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


News,  Advertising, 
Readership 

Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
says:  '‘'‘We  have  just  completed  eighteen  years  of  continuous  advertising 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  this 
paper  and  its  readers  jor  their  staunch  support." 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO:  533  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Building 

KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 

PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendiier 

SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 


Panel  Helps  to  Solve 
Classified  Puzzlers 


A  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESS  STOftY 


ffOiMESCO. 


By  Cconpbell  Watson 


OAKLAND,  Calif.  —  Puzzles  eous  were  listed  as  good  col- 
which  perplex  members  of  umns  to  build  by  phone.  Use  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Classified  Ad-  carefully-trained  girls  on  classi- 
vertising  Managers  Association  fied  directory  calls  favored, 
are  now  turned  over  to  a  panel  Typography: — Make  it  easy  to 

of  experts.  read.  Try  2-point  cutoff  rules. 

Thus  far  the  answers  have  Bill  forms: — should  stress 
been  forthcoming,  although  the  simplicity.  Multiple  carbons  cut 
experts  do  not  guarantee  to  labor,  speed  work  and  cut  tran- 
agree  on  solutions.  They  admit-  scribing  errors. 

themselves  stumped  but  of-  Checking  paper: — mark  out 
fered  suggestions  to  a  recent  all  one-time  and  expired  copy 
query:  how  to  handle  ads  offer-  first,  ^en  odd  date  copy.  Be¬ 
ing  employment  of  young  worn-  check  galley  proofs  of  kill  out. 
en  in  traveling  circulation  Belief  that  classified  is  the 

crews.  best  field  for  increased  business 

Chairman  of  the  panel  is  M.  essential  to  meet  higher  news- 
J.  A.  McDonald,  Oakland  Tri-  paper  costs  motivates  the  asso- 
bune.  Other  members  of  the  ciation’s  promotion  program, 
committee  are  Kenneth  Flood,  McDonald  explained. 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune,  and  Some  scattered  weeklies  and 
Clarence  Diffenderfer,  Stockton  small  dailies  have  developed 
Record.  classified  to  a  point  where  it 

Questions  presented  by  a  virtually  meets  the  payroll.  The 
Coast  classified  manager  are  want  ads  bring  greater  revenue 
copied  and  mailed  to  panel  than  display  and  on  most  papers 
members.  Each  submits  a  reply  could  be  increased  widely,  he 
to  the  chairman,  who  compiles  observed, 
the  solutions  and  mails  the  an-  ■ 

swer.  The  condensed  reply  of  Mowc'  Hrivo 

each  member  is  included  in  the  i'aierson  news  Unve 

answer  along  with  a  summary,  Aids  Sick  Children 
w^n  desirable.  Paterson,  N.  J.— The  outlook 

TOe  panel  provid^  two  sug-  dark  for  the  three  young 

gestions  on  handlihg  copy  ad-  victims  of  nephrosis,  a  serious 
verUsmg  for  women  circulation  kidney  aUment,  until  the  Poter- 
crew  members.  .  ,  .  son  Ei'ening  Newt  started  funds 

for  the  youngsters,  with  an  ini- 
with  toe  Better  Business  tial  contribution  of  $300  from 

^u.  McDoiwld  advised  toe  Tri-  ijg  Permanent  Emergency  Re- 
bune  practice  is  to  confine  ac-  ngj  Fund. 

ceptance  to  recognized  publish-  Informed  that  the  family  could 
Ing  houses.  Even  then  it  is  re-  not  afford  adequate  treatment 
quired  that  copy  state  a  woman  for  the  first  child,  toe  News 
will  interview  applicants.  The  launched  its  campaign.  Within 
name  of  toe  woman  must  ap-  f^vo  weeks  $5,000  had  been  col- 
pear  in  the  ad.  lected  in  donations  ranging  from 

Here  are  suggestions  for  hand-  to  $100.  School  children, 
ling  other  matters:  touched  by  the  plight  of  their 

Classified  credit:  —  require  sick  classmate,  gave  all  their 
phone  listing  or  previous  credit  spare  time  to  house-to-house  col- 
establishment.  Liberality  was  lections. 

suggested  except  for  certain  Today  the  first  victim  is  re¬ 
classifications,  as  “Moving  covering,  assured  that  his  treat- 
away.’*  McDonald  noted  credit  ments  wiU  continue  until  he  is 
can  be  extended  safely  to  all  if  well.  Now  toe  News  fund  is 
toe  order  is  checked  against  a  under  way  again  for  two  other 
file  of  past  due  items  before  youngsters  with  the  disease, 
being  sent  to  the  printer,  as  na-  ■ 

tional  average  loss  is  10%,  less  ^v  .  mr  o* 
in  small  towns.  Chi.  NeWS  SigilS 

New  GuUd  Pact 

urged  with  credit  cancellation  if  eon  « 

“ulcrafin.  .”nd'’iarly"fofK;  .xp.ri.nced  reporter.. 

included  in  a  new  guild  con- 
Rato  caixis.^hange  of  tor^-  jgg  eligible  members 

Chicago  Daily  News  edi- 

J^UrtS.b.U.rrellS'to.d.  •“f. 

SS'V.?.'  fte'contract  also  Includrti  a 

a  increase,  in  addi- 

nrovide  a^^S-day  mdt  of  «eTter  cost-of-living 

Efnul-  greater  granted  last  November,  six 

se  ng  power.  months  tefore  toe  contract  ex- 

Promotion:  —  use  of  own  pired,  bringing  toe  total  level 
newspaper  on  regular  basis  ad-  increase  to  15% 
vocated  to  build  classified.  Other  changes  included  three- 

Phone  advertising: — immed-  week  vacations  after  a  calendar 
late  phone  calls  on  all  expira-  year  of  service,  and  improved 
tions,  with  30  to  60  day  call-  provisions  on  overtime,  sever- 
backs  for  possible  new  needs,  ance  pay,  auto  allowances  and 
Real  estate,  autos  and  miscellan-  “swing"  work. 


SAUFuairs 


[««0»  BUHCSE 
•MmtS  BUcj 


KARS-ROEBUCK 


/  of  the 
/  Deparlmeot  Store 
/  Newspaper 
i  Advertising  Dollar 
is  placed  ii 

STIjc  ^iine^-^ica$inie 

MORNING  it  EnTeNING  -fV  SUNDAY 

New  Orleans  States 


This  is  but  one  aspect  ot  the  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  story  of  The  Times-Picayune  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  States.  In  1946,  of  the  1268  New  Or¬ 
leans  retail  newspaper  advertisers,  1084  ran  in 
these  newspapers  and  one  HALF  of  the  108^ 
were  EXCLUSIVE  accounts.  The  medium  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  local  advertiser,  on  the  scene,  is 
usually  a  good  guide  to  follow  for  success  in 
your  advertising. 


/M«nib«r 

llNANefwerft 


Representatives: 
JANN  &  KELLEY.  Inc. 


It’s  ready  for  you  now  FREE! 


NEWSPAPER  DATA  BOOK 

of  the  FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 


A  complete  netcapaper  study  made  from  the  outline  created  and 
developed  by  iV.  W,  Ayer  &  Son^  Inc. 


Hfrald  Indri 
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FALL  RIVIR.  MASS,  WFONLSDAY.  MARCH  It  IMt 


Truman  Asks  400  Million  to  Che 
CommunisJ^fl^i^^  and 


Two  Are  Rescued 
From  Under 


Third  Found  ^•<»BoslOa 


in  Collapsed 


Here,  for  tthe  first  time,  is  a  fact-filled 
book  that  tells  everything  you  ought  to 
know  about  our  newspaper — THE  FALL 
RIVER  HERALD  NEWS. 

This  new,  55-page  book  is  indexed  for 
quick  reference,  gives  complete  details 
about  the  history,  management,  circula¬ 


tion,  advertisiii"  and  editorial  make-up 
of  THE  HERALD  NEWS. 

To  media  and  other  advertising  people, 
this  is  “must”  reading.  And  it’s  all 
yours — free!  Simply  use  your  letterhead 
and  write:  Dept.  EP,  The  Fall  River 
Herald  News,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


THE  FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Graybar  Building,  New  York. 
Branches  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Atlanta. 
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CHANGES  IN  STANDARDS 

LET  A  shirt-sleeve  editor  draw  a  long 

breath  for  the  whole  tribe  over  the 
fast-moving  changes  in  news  standards 
which  seem  to  have  begun  in  our  business. 
Begun  is  not  quite  the  right  word.  The 
changes  began  some  years  back,  and  fel¬ 
lows  like  me  are  just  getting  around  to 
thinking  about  them.  But  I  was  talking 

The  "lead’’  editorial  this  week  was  writ¬ 
ten  hy  N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  News  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Robert  U.  Brown  is  on  vacation. 

about  the  matter  to  some  friends  of  the 
Michigan  Press  the  other  evening,  and 
found  them  highly  responsive  to  this  topic. 
Let  us  pursue  it  for  a  moment. 

Most  editors  of  our  generation  were 
schooled  by  experience  in  our  news  room 
to  cling  to  certain  convictions  about  pop¬ 
ular  reader  interest  that  are  never  sup¬ 
posed  to  change  much.  Police,  crime,  and 
sudden  death;  sex,  politics;  money;  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  the  more  elementary  sociolog¬ 
ical  topics;  disaster,  accident,  fires,  per¬ 
sonal  success.  All  these  ( at  least  west  of 
New  York  City)  were  to  be  heightened  in 
valence  when  the  news  was  local. 

None  of  these  has  been  exactly  sus¬ 
pended.  Yet  what  has  happened  to  us  in 
the  last  20  years?  Something  has  radi¬ 
cally  diverted  the  old-fashioned  “normal” 
division  of  our  editorial  space.  Something 
that  probably  began  with  the  1920  boom, 
and  continued  through  the  crash,  the  de¬ 
pression,  the  New  Deal,  the  totalitarian 
swing,  the  war,  and  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  war. 

What  are  the  papers  doing  with  the  load 
of  labor  news  dumped  on  us  in  this  20 
years?  We  likewise  are  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  news  unsought  and  un¬ 
chronicled  20  years  ago.  The  onrush  of 
science  has  penetrated  the  lowliest  im¬ 
aginations,  and  we  struggle  to  cope  with 
a  classification  of  news  not  so  long  ago 
relegated  to  pallid  weekly  roundups  and 
Sunday  sections. 

What  did  “we  fill  up  with”  before 
atomic  energy,  the  Russian  enigmas,  the 
United  Nations  began  to  pour  down  on  us? 
Just  when  was  it  that  the  Washington  and 
other  bureaus  of  the  standard  news  serv¬ 
ices  added  separate  “economics”  desks  to 
their  operations,  for  our  benefit? 

I  tried  in  my  mind  to  find  a  definition 
of  “editing,”  to  see  whether  it  would  fit 
this  changing  news  world.  Editing  mani¬ 
festly  is  four  operations  at  least:  selection, 
emphasis,  success  in  communication  with 
the  reader,  and  publication. 

“Selection”  today  correctly  infers  that 
not  even  the  New  York  Times  space 
budget  can  cover  all  logical  news  happen¬ 
ings  in  a  given  24  hours;  that  the  process 
becomes  a  hotter  hunt  for  certainty  that 
this  given  fact  or  topic  outranks  that  fact 
or  topic  in  the  mutual  estimate  of  editor 
and  reader. 

“Emphasis”  is  our.  front  page  choices, 
streamer  play,  most  illustration,  decisions 
on  headlines  which  are  multiple,  and  edi¬ 
torials. 

“Communication  with  the  Reader”  is  the 


EDII^RIAL 


Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honeycomb,  sweet 
to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones.  — 

Proverb8j_2^^T2_24;_^ohn2__Vjtt__jfc2^_^^_____ 

business  of  getting  the  fact  over  to  the 
reader  at  a  time  when  readers  are  better 
educated  and  more  skeptical  than  ever. 
It  is  the  part  of  editing  which  is  in  the 
most  stiff  competition,  with  the  rise  of 
radio  news,  films,  books  and  magazines, 
more  and  more  sharpened  to  the  masses 
of  consumers.  It  means:  “Does  your 
reader  have  to  read  a  headline  or  lead 
sentence  twice  to  know  what  it  conveys 
to  his  thought?” 

“Publication”  means  getting  the  news 
product  to  the  consumer  and  his  conscious¬ 
ness  with  regularity  and  maximum  speed. 
Today  it  means  that  the  day’s  work  isn’t 
done  when  the  last  issue  rolls  from  the 
press  into  the  newsroom;  it  means  finding 
out  or  learning  to  guess  accurately  enough 
what  the  reader  wants  in  the  paper  you 
give  him. 

With  all  these  new  types  of  news  pour¬ 
ing  in  on  us  and  with  newsprint  becoming 
rare,  something  obviously  has  had  to  give 
from  the  old  standard  of  content  for  the 
great  majority  of  provincial  American 
daily  newspapers.  I  have  been  trying  to 
read  enough  newspapers  outside  our  city 
to  attempt  to  find  what  is  giving  way. 
Here  are  a  few  curbstone  observations: 

Believe  it  or  not,  cheesecake  and  sex 
are  occupying  less  space  than  they  once 
did.  This  old  standby  of  popular  interest 
is  to  be  seen  familiarly,  but  in  compara¬ 
tively  homeopathic  doses  compared  to  the 
lush  days  of  Peaches  Browning  and  what¬ 
ever  girl  it  was  that  Earl  Carroll  gave  the 
wine  bath  to.  As  it  now  appears,  it  fre¬ 
quently  has  “sociological  trutos.”  A  pretty 
divorce  plaintiff  gets  into  print  more  rap¬ 
idly  now,  it  appears,  if  she  is  suing  a 
war  veteran  or  is  a  victim  of  the  housing 
congestion. 

Police  news  has  taken  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  past  decade.  For  one  thing  it 
couldn’t  compete  with  war  stories  on  the 
old  basis.  The  police  news  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  likewise  is  being  earmarked 
with  social  tags.  Almost  disappeared  is 
the  old-fashioned  crime  wave  aimed  to 
oust  the  unfriendly  police  commissioner 
from  office.  Most  of  us  have  gone  a  ways 
beyond  that  routine  function  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  yesterday  to  give  his  news¬ 
boys  a  streamer  and  a  sales  shout,  on  the 
early  editions,  with  whatever  crime  there 
was  at  hand. 

I  can  only  surmise  that  somewhere  along 
the  line,  the  old  standards  about  police 
news  must  be  shaking. 

You  do  not  now  see  as  much  ephemeral 
local  politics  reported  in  the  metropolitan 


press  as  it  thought  necessary  to  cam 
few  years  back.  What  there  is 
wadded  tightly  instead  of  being  stn* 
out  in  the  ancient  “tall  tale”  manner  T 
this  has  been  done  at  the  risk  of  someove 
simplification.  The  finer  shadings  hn 
been  lost  in  the  process  of  change,  ka 
that  the  habitues  of  the  old  style  Democi 
and  Republican  barrooms  used  to  no 
about.  Something  must  be  happeniu.. 
those  old  traditional  standards,  too. 

It  isn’t  enough  to  say  that  the  n 
changed  all  this  with  its  upheaval  sftt 
tions.  We  had  wars  in  1861,  iggg 
1918  that  temporarily  converted  and  i 
verted  the  American  press  to  their  1)% 
coverage;  but  each  other  time  the  pape 
went  back  to  the  old  tried  and  true  notioa 
as  to  what  most  people  would  read. 

This  time  it  seems  different  We  bin 
a  depression — ^New  Deal — World  War  Iq 
acy  of  so  much  that  is  not  merely  new  bo; 
is  obviously  stamped  “new  and  lasting* 

It  also  may  be  that  the  day  of  trii 
tionally  “telling”  the  readers  is  yieldiji 
to  a  time  of  getting  more  reader  participj 
tion  in  our  sheets.  I  guessed  from  wbj; 
Vincent  Jones  has  said  and  written  analy: 
ing  the  fruits  of  the  reader  surveys  tbi: 
he  managed  to  stifle  within  his  breast  tin 
editorial  instinct  “to  know  better  than  the 
readers”  what  they  were  interested  b. 

Alas  there  is  such  a  wrestle  in  store  for 
most  of  us  editors.  We  were  brought  o; 
in  a  grand,  heart-warming  age  of  profound 
belief  that  editors  always  knew  better  tbit 
readers.  Surely  these  are  the  days  whet 
we  are  going  to  And  out  once  and  lorill:i 
the  test  is  at  hand  for  the  elasticity  of  our 
own  imaginations.  If  they  can  stretcb- 
in  time — ^perhaps  a  little  humility  and  i 
plain  confession  of  current  confusion  wil 
turn  out  to  have  been  great  helps. 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

WE  ARE  READING  a  good  deal  these  diji 
of  the  activities  of  some  of  the  mort 
prominent  members  of  this— “Nationi 
Professional  Journalistic  Fraternity.” 

Last  week  the  fraternity’s  committee  ot 
world  press  freedom  went  strongly  on  rec 
ord  in  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  tbi 
Mundt  Bill  now  before  the  Congress  >u 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provkk 
for  the  preparation  and  disseminatio: 
abroad,  of  information  about  the  United 
States,  its  people,  and  its  policies,  througl ' 
press,  radio,  pictures,  etc.  This  was  li 
together  fitting  as  the  bill  took  in  far  too 
much  territory. 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign  of  the  times  whei 
those  interested  in  the  professional  state 
for  journalists  are  manifesting  such  kett 
interest  in  legislation  for  a  more  militanUy 
serviceable  press  at  home  and  for  a  bette 
world  organization  to  undergird  and  mab 
tain  a  free  flow  of  truthful  intelligence  b 
a  world  of  peace  and  concord. 

We  congratulate  wholeheartedly  tht 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editofi 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  the  leadership 
they  have  inspired  and  are  manifesting. 

The  whole  future  of  professional  jour 
nalism  in  America  is  in  the  safekeepbJ 
of  these  two  organizations  and  the  Deans 
and  faculties  of  the  schools  and  coUe^ 
and  departments  of  journalism  in  Amend 

OR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  M. 


Ad  Essay  Prize 
Won  by  Girl,  16 

Pat  Cothern,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  been  named  first  prize  win¬ 
ner  in  the  National  Essay  con¬ 
test  on  “What 
Advertising  Can 
Mean  to  the 
Future  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  sponsored 
by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation 
of  America. 

Miss  Cothern, 

16,  will  receive 
a  $500  cash 
award  plus  an  & 
all  -  expense 
trip  to  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  43d  an-  Cothern 
nual  convention. _ 

Civic  Service  Award  of  the 
Burlington  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  for  his  “outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  in  civic  betterment  and 
civic  progress.” 

In  The  Business  Office 

WILLIAM  J.  HARRIGAN,  busi¬ 
ness  representative  of  the 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plast¬ 
erers  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  County  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  resigned  those  jobs 
to  become  business  and  per- 
sonnei  manager  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  on  June  16.  (E&P, 
May  17,  page  43), 


personal 

mention _ 

ROY  w  HOWARD,  president 

^  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspa- 
rJn  gave  an  informal  party 
C  New  York  this  week  in 
honoi  of  Elpidio  QumiNO.  vice- 
president  of  the  Philippine  Re¬ 
public. 

ROBEBT  W.  (  Bob  )  Amos  has 
h<»en  appointed  editor  of  the 
^bridge  (O.)  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian.  He  succeeds  his  father, 
Harby  W.  Amos,  who  becomes 
editor-emeritus.  Bob  Amos  has 
been  connected  with  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partment  since  his  graduation 
from  Denison  University  in  1935. 

Geobge  W.  Cottingham,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  family  and 
child  welfare  section  of  the 
Houston  Community  Chest 
council. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  have  made  a 
gift  of  $25,000  to  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  to  finance 
fellow^ips  in  honor  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  Catlett 
Mmhall. 

OvETA  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  will  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
literature  and  deliver  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  May  22  at 
Colorado  Women’s  College  in 
Denver. 

L.  B.  Tackett,  editor  of  the 
Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Provo 
Advertising  Club  for  1947-48. 
He  formerly  served  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  that  organization. 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News 
and  the  St.  Albans  (Vt. )  Mes- 
tenger,  has  been  given  the  first 

Right  on  Comics, 
Wrong  on  Rest 

Philadelphia — At  a  recent 
agency  birthday  celebration 
here,  Geare-Marston  agency 
asked  200  executives  of  more 
than  30  corporations  what  they 
thought  the  average  agency  net 
profit  on  biliings  was.  Average 
estimate  was  5.1%.  No  one 
placed  it  at  the  actual  1.1%  that 
it  is. 

They  guessed  correctly — 79% 
of  them— that  the  readership  of 
comic  strip  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  rates  high. 

But  the  guests  were  off-base 
on  most  of  the  list  of  questions 
prepared  by  the  agency’s  re¬ 
search  department. 

Only  39%  knew  that  the  cost 
of  an  evening  half-hour  on  141 
NBC  stations  is  $16,000.  The 
guess  on  the  increase  between 
1940  and  1947  in  total  dollars 
invested  in  the  four  leading  me¬ 
dia  by  national  advertisers  was 
38%.  Actually  it  is  up  99%. 

Eighty  percent  thought  long 
copy  cut  down  readership.  Stud¬ 
ies  show  that  many  ads  get  top 
readership  with  copy  twice  as 
long  as  the  average,  the  content 
being  what  counts. 
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Harrigan  Anders 

Mbs.  Eunice  Biggab  Anders 
has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Racine 
( Wis. )  Journal-Times,  effective 
immediately.  She  joined  the 
national  advertising  department 
in  1944. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Bureau  Kit 
Tells  Sports 
Stores'  Success 

A  California  chain  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  sporting  goods  stores, 
which  has  multiplied  its  sales 
as  it  has  increased  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  is  the  subject 
of  a  case  history  in  the  July 
Monthly  Selling  Kit  distributed 
this  week  by  the  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  14ryear-old  J.  B.  Rice  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  San  Ra¬ 
fael.  had  total  sales  amounting 
to  $1,465,000  in  1946  of  which 
it  spent  2.1%  in  advertising, 
more  than  90%  of  that  being  in 
new^apers. 

Rice’s  attitude  toward  promo¬ 
tion  was  expressed  by  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Rexford  Ruggles, 
who  said:  “It  is  our  firm  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  only  way  you  can 
make  money  off  of  advertising 
is  to  spend  all  of  it  in  news¬ 
paper  space.” 

■ 

8  to  Receive  Degrees 
At  Medill  Ceremony 

Chicago — Five  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  executives  will  be  among 
eight  recipients  of  honorary  de¬ 
grees  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  May  26  in  ceremonies 
marking  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  MedMl  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  (EiStP,  May  17,  p.  44.) 

The  degrees,  to  be  granted  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  American  journal¬ 
ism,  will  be  conferred  on:  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher; 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  and 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  LL.D. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Times  editor  and  publisher,  and 
T.  J.  White,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American,  who 
will  receive  D.  J.  degrees;  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  Chicago  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  L.H.D.,  and 
Ben  Hibbs,  editor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  D.Litt. 
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Dean  Miller,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Penticton  ( B.  C. ) 
Herald,  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  Vancouver  firm  of  L.  C. 
Way  &  Associates.  The  firm 
I  publishes  the  Canadian  Weekly 
I  Editor  and  also  acts  as  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  for  weekly 
publications  in  B.  C. 
j  Fred  F.  Fey  has  been  ap- 
I  pointed  advertising  manager  of 

I  the  Cambridge  (O. )  Daily  Jef¬ 
fersonian,  succeeding  L.  H. 
(Larry)  Merrick,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing.  Fey  has  a  16-year  news¬ 
paper  advertising  background 
with  the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and  the 
Lorain  (O. )  Journal  &  Times- 
Herald. 

John  S.  Feser,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Davenport  ( la. ) 
Daily  Times,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Multi-Ad  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  Peoria.  Ill. 

Watson  T.  Brown,  business 
manager.  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Oak  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  D.  Parsons,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
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Star  and  Tribune,  was  given  an 
honorary  life  membership  in  the 
Northern  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  its  re¬ 
cent  convention  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  life  membership  was 
the  first  ever  issued  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Parsons  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  association  and 
served  on  the  board  of  directors 
in  1942  and  1943. 

Walter  G.  O'Connor,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Har- 
isburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  Representatives 
Association  of  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing^ _ 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

Lt.  Col.  Bruce  Buttles,  As¬ 
sistant  Military  Attache,  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy,  Moscow,  and  a 
former  assistant 
city  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been 
appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  professor 
and  head  of  the 
Department  of 
Printing  of  Car¬ 
negie  Institute 
of  Technology, 
effective  S  e  p  - 
tember  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Buttles 
announcement 

by  Dr.  Webster  N. 'Jones,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Science. 

Bill  Small,  son  of  William 
A.  Small,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Tucson  ( Ariz. ) 
Citizen  and  Arizona  Star,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 

Dale  Johnson,  news-sports 
editor  of  the  Nampa  (Ida.)  Free 
Press,  has  left  to  take  a  position 
as  sports  writer  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Joe  H.  Torbett,  veteran  news¬ 
man  and  radio  executive,  this 
week  assumed  his  new  duties 
as  director  of  operations  for  a 
new  group  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Southwest.  Torbett 
since  1942  has  been  Washington 
bureau  chief  and  correspondent 
for  Press  Association,  Inc.,  radio 
outlet  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Stuart  Cameron,  for  several 
years  general  sports  editor  of  the 
United  Press,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Greenbrier  News 
Bureau,  public  relations  organ 
of  the  Greenbrier  and  Cottages, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Copp  Collins,  former  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  U.P.  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  public 
relations  director  of  a  San  Diego 
building  and  real  estate  firm. 

Pete  S.  Conover,  copyreader 
and  feature  writer  for  the 
Oneonta  (N.Y. )  Daily  Star,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  public  re¬ 
lations  office  of  the  Florida 
Forest  Service  at  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  A  picture  editor  for  the 
OWI  during  the  war,  Cbnover 
has  also  been  a  staff  member 
of  the  Honolulu  (T.  H. )  Star- 
Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post 
Gazette,  United  Press,  Zanesville 
(O.)  Times-Recorder,  Nutley 
( N.J. )  Sun,  and  other  papers. 

Eugene  Phillips,  formerly  a 


feature  writer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal, 
has  joined  the  New  Orleans  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Al  Jennings  has  resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Record  to  handle  publi¬ 
city  for  Bill  France,  president 
of  the  National  Championship 
Stock  Car  Circuit,  and,  later, 
to  take  over  additional  duties  as 
public  relations  director  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Olive  Pearson  Rice,  for 
many  years  a  feature  writer  for 
the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Sunday 
Union  and  Republican,  has  been 
named  editor  for  McLoughlin 
Bros.,  Inc.,  of  that  city,  publi¬ 
shers  of  children  s  books. 

Morris  Frank,  feature  writer 
and  former  member  of  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
has  been  named  sports  editor. 
Bruce  Layer  has  been  moved  up 
to  executive  sports  editor  and 
Johnny  Lyons,  associate  sports 
editor.  Frank's  new  sports 
column  is  titled,  “Once  Over 
Lightly.” 

Lee  Bond,  formerly  United 
Press  bureau  manager  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  has  been  named 
Southwest  divisions  news  editor 
with  headquarters  in  Dallas.  He 
succeeds  Willard  C.  Haselbush, 
division  news  editor  for  the  last 
three  years,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  day  news  desk  in 
New  York. 

John  Kraska,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  in  Dallas,  has 
joined  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  editorial  staff. 

Ernest  Tidyman,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal. 

Jim  Nichols  has  joined  the 
Dayton  (O. )  Journal  reportorial 
staff.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Miami  university  news  bureau 
at  Oxford,  O. 

Woodrow  H.  Boyer,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Courier-News  and  more  recently 
in  the  Army  Air  Force,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Watch 


Word,  employe  publication  of 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Com 
pany. 

Roque  Fajardo,  formerly  ot 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 
and  Nashville  Associated  Press 
office,  and  Clarence  Rogers 
formerly  of  the  Phoenix  ( Ariz )’ 
Gazette,  have  joined  the  new» 
staff  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn) 
Tennessean.  Robert  Krause  of 
the  Tennessean’s  sports  staff  has 
accepted  a  position  with  ’  the 
Rock  Island  ( Ill. )  Argus.  Lumas 
Wells,  of  the  sports  staff,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk,  knoi- 
rtlle  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel. 

William  L.  Beerman,  Jr,,  who 
left  the  staff  of  the  Greenaboro 
(N.C.)  Record  several  months 
ago  to  become  public  relations 
chief  with  the  Veterans  Admini 
stration  of  North  Carolina  at 
Winston-Salem,  has  accepted  a 
post  with  the  Greensboro 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Doris  Andrew,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned 
for  reasons  of  health.  Jean 
Newton  Yeates,  of  the  Record 
staff,  will  take  over  her  work. 

Kenneth  C.  Park,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lansing  ( Mich.) 
State  Journal  more  than  20 
years,  and  Mrs.  Park  were  hon¬ 
ored  May  22  at  a  dinner  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  State  Journal 
staff.  Park  is  leaving  Lansing 
June  1  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Times. 

Sterling  Sorensen,  music  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Cap¬ 
ital  Times,  attended  Harvard 
University's  “Symposium  on 
Music  Criticism”  recently. 

Emory  Bass,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Cairo  (Ga. )  Messenger 
is  now  with  the  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Times. 

Wedding  Bells 

Leslie  V.  Bowler,  reporter  for 
the  Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  Mary  F.  Smith, 
also  of  the  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram's  staff,  recently. 
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*'Red  fingernails?  I  don’t  like  ’em  •  •  •” 


What  does  the  “Man  in  the 
Street”  think  about  carmine  nail 
polish,  popular  songs,  necking  and 
portal-to-portal  pay?  Does  his  wife 
think  the  same,  or  does  she  disagree? 

Armed  with  cameras  and  curiosity, 
Arline  Roe  and  Art  Hager  leave 
their  desks  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  every  morning  to  find 
out  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minneapolis 
react  to  pertinent,  and  sometimes 
impertinent,  problems  of  the  day. 

Some  typical  answers  to  a  recent 
Hager-Roe  query  about  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  long  red  fingernails: 

Mrs.  C.  B.,  housewife:  “They  make 
a  person’s  hands  beautiful.” 

Mr.  A.  W.,  storekeeper:  “/  don’t 
like  them.  They  are  very  dangerous 
weapons.” 

Mrs.  E.  C.,  typist:  “They  make  a 
person  appear  more  dressed  up” 


Mr.  B.  G.,  editor:  “My  wife  bites 
her  nails,  so  the  question  is  of  no  con¬ 
cern  to  our  family.” 

By  tenaciously  buttonholing  siu:- 
prised  citizens,  snapping  shutters  and 
popping  question^,  the  Roe-Hager 
team  thus  harvests  each  day  enough 
replies  to  fill  an  engaging  illustrated 
column  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Roe  and  Hager  both  use  the  same 
question  on  each  assignment,  with 
Arline  covering  the  women  and  Art 
the  men.  Opinions 
stated  by  both  sexes 
on  a  controversial 
problem  help  pique 
reader  interest,  pro¬ 
vide  ammunition 
for  many  a  he- 
and-she  argument 
in  Upper  Midwest 
homes.  Stumped  for 


new  questions,  Hager  and  Roe  once 
appealed  to  readers  for  aid,  prompt¬ 
ly  received  over  1,500  suggestions 
from  enthusiastic  fans. 

Like  many  of  the  younger  staff 
members  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribtme,  Arline  Roe  and  Art 
Hager  contribute  much  to  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  wide  human  appeal  which 
earn — and  keep — top  reader  interest 
for  these  newspapers  throughout  the 
Upper  Midwest. 
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Lyman  Hill  Adds  Punch 
To  Ad  Bureau’s  Team 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Lyman  Hill,  newly- 

appointed  Western  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A  N  P  A,  has 
likened  pub- 
Ushers  and  their 
advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  as 
the  “line"  in 
seeking  to  gain 
more  national 
advertising  lin¬ 
age  for  news¬ 
papers. 

He  used  this 
football  simile 
In  his  “get-  ac¬ 
quainted"  talk  Hill 
with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  chapter  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  recently,  terming  rep¬ 
resentatives  the  “ends"  on  the 
newspaper  team. 

Stresses  Cooperation 

In  the  same  talk.  Hill  em¬ 
ployed  a  homely  illustration  to 
show  the  importance  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  factors  of  the 
newspaper  selling  structure. 
Harking  back  to  his  farmer  boy 
days,  he  placed  two  miniature 
horses  on  a  plate,  showing  how 
horses  stand  together  in  the 
field,  along  side  of  each  other, 
but  with  their  positions  reversed. 

“The  reason  they  stand  that 
way,"  he  said,  “is  that  a  horse 
can’t  shoo  the  flies  off  his  own 
nose,  so  they  switch  their  tails 
to  keep  the  flies  off  each  other's 
nose.” 

Hill  is  the  newest  key  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bureau’s  “backfield” 
headed  by  Alfred  B.  Stanford, 
national  director,  and  he 
should  prove  to  be  a  “triple- 
threat”  man  in  helping  to  score 
“advertising  touch-downs”  for 
newspapers.  He  comes  to  the 
Bureau  after  10  years  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  research  for  Servel, 
Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Has  Solid  Background 

He  brings  to  his  job  an  ana¬ 
lytical  mind,  based  on  his  years 
of  sales  research,  plus  a  selling 
punch  so  essential  today  in  the 
national  advertising  field,  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  practical  viewpoint 
gained  from  his  engineering 
background. 

The  new  Western  manager 
has  always  been  a  firm  believer 
in  newspapers  as  a  primary  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  He  feels  even 
more  so  today,  when  business 
profits  are  under  severe  pres¬ 
sure.  He  believes  that  from  now 
on,  business  profits  must  come 
from  the  distribution  side.  Man¬ 
ufacturing  costs  have  been  trim¬ 
med  to  the  bone,  in  keeping  with 
our  present  highlevel  economy, 
he  pointed  out. 

“This  means  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss  will 
be  sought  in  the  distribution 
costs,"  he  asserted,  “in  which 
advertising  is  a  big  factor.  Sales 
managers  are  beginning  to  con¬ 
trol  and  to  coordinate  advertis- 
tising  expenditures  to  be  in  line 


with  their  distribution  patterns. 
That’s  where  newspapers  enter 
today’s  picture  in  a  big  way.” 

Hill,  who  is  immediate  past 
president  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Distri¬ 
bution  Council  (advisory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce)  and 
chairman  of  its  marketing  statis¬ 
tics  committee.  Before  joining 
Servel  in  1936,  he  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  as  a  marketing 
consultant.  In  addition  to  being 
director  of  sales  research  at 
Servel,  he  was  also  active  in 
sales  planning  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  company. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Lyman  Hill 
began  his  career  as  an  engineer, 
working  for  Cadillac  Motor 
Company,  later  participating  in 
the  design  of  the  Liberty  motor 
and  early  production  of  air¬ 
planes  at  Dayton  Wright  Com¬ 
pany.  He  entered  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  in  1927  as  director 
of  marketing  for  Geyer  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Hill  told  E  &  P  that  a  good 
example  of  how  the  Bureau’s 
selling  slogan:  “All  Business  Is 
Local  ’  and  the  market-by-mar- 
ket  approach  meet  current  sales 
problems  is  one  with  which  he 
was  familiar  while  still  with 
Servel. 

Cites  Servel  Product 

One  of  the  first  products  to 
back  up  on  the  production  line 
at  Servel  after  the  war,  he  said, 
was  the  firm’s  gas  all-year  air 
conditioning  for  home  usage. 
It  is  a  product  on  which  Servel 
bases  strong  hopes  for  a  long- 
range,  high  -  employment  pro¬ 
gram,  he  stated. 

“Because  the  gas  air  condi¬ 
tioner  can  presently  be  sold 
only  in  areas  where  gas  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  company’s  advertising 
manager  and  account  executive 
made  a  trip  to  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  California  to  see  the  situa¬ 
tion  first  hand,"  he  explained. 
“As  a  result,  Servel  is  using 
local  testimonial  copy,  consist¬ 
ing  of  840  line  insertions  in 
newspapers.” 

In  Houston,  newspaper  ads 
stress  that  the  air  conditioner 
combats  mildew.  In  Dallas,  testi¬ 
monial  copy  emphasizes  relief 
from  hay  fever.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  adaptability  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  from  the  standpoint  of  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  and  cooling 
in  the  afternoon,  is  being  fea¬ 
tured. 

“Thus,  separate  copy  for  each 
city,  with  the  material  localized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  that  com¬ 
munity,  is  helping  Servel  create 
sales  for  its  gas  air  conditioner,” 
he  said.  “When  we  get  off  the 
present  sellers’  market,  and  go 
into  a  buyers’  market,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  are  go¬ 
ing  to  find  that  to  do  the  best 
selling  job,  their  advertising 
must  be  localized  to  fit  specific 
markets.” 

Hill  has  advocated  and  prac¬ 
ticed  market->by-market  evalu- 


'Photo  Derby' 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  provides  an 
annual  “photo  derby"  as  a 
feature  story,  selecting  the 
dozen  most-photographed  Ro- 
chesterians  during  the  year. 
Arch  Merrill,  night  city  editor, 
keeps  tabs  and  writes  the 
story. 

This  year,  Kenneth  Keating, 
new  Republican  representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress,  won  the 
"derby"  with  Publisher  Frank 
Gannett  in  fourth  place  and  a 
new  polar  bear  at  the  zoo, 
sixth. 

ation  and  development.  He  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  news¬ 
papers  offer  the  ideal  medium 
for  this  modern  type  of  business 
growth. 

Hill  showed  members  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  at  their  recent  Chicago 
convention  how  Servel  has  used 
census  data  and  saved  expensive 
individual  research.  In  his  talk 
he  declared:  "There  is  a  wealth 
of  valuable  information  in  cen¬ 
sus  data,  but  not  many  com¬ 
panies  realize  or  use  it  .  .  . 
Certainly  you  are  aware,  from 
sales  records  of  your  companies, 
that  there  are  wide  variations 
in  the  pattern  of  markets  and 
and  that  these  variations  need 
to  be  studied  if  your  advertising 
appropriations  are  to  be  made 
most  effective.” 

Hill  No  Stranger 

And  so  Lyman  Hill  is  now 
carrying  the  ball  for  newspapers 
in  his  new  capacity  as  Western 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  He’s  no  stranger  to 
the  game,  where  advertising 
linage  repaces  the  10-yard  chalk 
marks  on  the  football  gridiron, 
and  sales  results  correspond  to 
touchdowns. 

“A  market  for  a  product  does 
not  necessarily  follow  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  pattern  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  circulations  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines,”  he  asserted. 
“Wise  advertisers  will  find  they 
need  newspaper  advertising  sup¬ 
port  to  fit  the  peculiarity  of  the 
market.” 

Established  in  new  offices  at 
360  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Hill 
and  his  associates  in  the  Chicago 
headquarters  of  the  Bureau  are 
prepared  to  assist  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  more  conscious  than 
ever  of  the  uses  and  values  of 
newspaper  space,  make  their  ad¬ 
vertising  more  productive  and 
profitable. 

When  Stanford  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Hill  as  Western 
manager,  he  gave  the  “green 
light"  to  his  Chicago  teammate, 
stating:  “We  went  to  industry 
rather  than  to  the  advertising 
business  to  find  a  man  who 
could  understand  the  full  range 
of  problems  confronting  busi¬ 
ness  today.  And  we  chose  a  man 
whose  stature  is  fully  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  vital  importance 
to  the  American  economy  of  the 
Midwest,  where  40  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  100  largest  advertisers 
are  located." 


Plant-City  Ads 
In  Simple  Style 
Read  by  83% 

Statistical  evidence  of  how 
well-executed  plant-city  adver¬ 
tising  pays  off  was  furnished 
recently  by  the  public  relations 
committee  of  the  Stamford- 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Council. 

Using  an  “Inquiring  Reporter" 
technique  ( E  &  P,  Feb.  1,  pp.  n_ 
14),  the  group,  comprising  id 
firms,  got  a  readership  return  of 
83%  among  group  leaders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  Opinion  Research  Corp. 

A  mail  questionnaire  to  clergy¬ 
men,  public  ofiScials,  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  doctors,  retailers,  bankers, 
etc.,  found  that  that  many  had 
“seen  or  read”  at  least  part  of 
one  ad  and  80%  thought  the 
ads  had  served  a  useful  purpose. 
The  technique,  reproduction  of 
industrial  leaders’  pictures  and 
statements,  was  thought  by  74% 
to  be  more  effective  than  "the 
editorial  type  of  free  enterprise 
ads.” 

Favorably  Impressed 

In  a  survey  among  workers, 
the  researchers  found  that  the 
content  of  the  ads  had  made  fa¬ 
vorable  impressions  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers.  They  termed 
the  ads  “fair,  enlightening,  logi¬ 
cal”;  31  out  of  41  readers  fou^ 
the  answers  to  the  inquiring  im¬ 
porter  “honest  and  convincing'; 
two  out  of  three  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  specific  questions  about 
what  was  in  the  ads. 

Outstanding  result  was  that  of 
an  ad  discussing  manufacturers' 
profits.  About  70%  of  the  mid¬ 
dle-  and  lower-income  workers 
interpreted  correctly  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  profits  are  reasonable 
and  considerably  lower  than  is 
generally  assumed.  Asked  to 
guess  profits,  only  a  handful 
gave  greatly  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mates. 

The  research  firm  termed  the 
ads  “singularly  provocative,” 
basing  its  judgment  on  replies  to 
the  question,  “Suppose  a  friend 
asked  you  whether  these  ads  are 
worth  reading.  What  would  you 
tell  him?"  Three-fourths  of 
those  questioned  answered 
“yes”;  16%  said  “no”;  10%  were 
non-committal. 

Bowes  Is  Chairman 

Implicit  in  the  findings,  said 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  are 
these  lessons  on  public  relations 
advertising:  1.  Be  brief  and  to 
the  point.  2.  Avoid  multiplici^ 
of  ideas.  3.  Appeal  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  reader.  4.  Spe^ 
in  terms  that  lower-income  read¬ 
ers  can  understand. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  re 
sponsible  for  the  ad  series  is 
Frederick  Bowes,  Jr.,  manager 
of  public  relations,  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc. 

■ 

Red  Expose  Cited 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  was  awards  • 
citation  by  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  for  a  series  of  stones 
exposing  Communist  infiltration 
in  Buffalo.  Fred  Turner,  who 
wrote  the  stories,  was  given  a 
medal. 
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A  MOTORCYCLE  AND  SIDECAR 

Why  stop  your  advertising  at  Pittsburgh’s  city  limits  when  you  travel 
your  salesmen  beyond?  Routed  together  over  the  same  territory 
they’re  an  invincible  combination  that  is  bound  to  increase  sales. 

Only  in  the  Post-Gazette  will  your  Pittsburgh  market  newspaper  *  !a*g»st  drtuiation  of  any 
advertising  work  effectively  with  your  salesmen  in  selling  the  million  Pimbvrgh  daily  n«wspap«r 
central  city  folks — and  then  travel  with  them  to  help  sell  the  two 
million  more  people  who  live  in  the  neighboring  1 44  cities  and  towns. 
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Employer  Appraisal 
Part  of  School  Rating 

The  first  of  this  series  traced  the  development  of  the  movement 
for  accreditation  of  journalism  schools  and  pointed  out  its  sig¬ 
nificance  to  working  newspapermen.  The  following  section  de¬ 
scribes  the  operation  of  the  plan,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
part  newspapermen  will  play  through  the  employers'  appraisal 
of  journalism  graduates  on  their  first  newspaper  jobs. 


By  C.  E.  Brown 

THE  Accrediting  Committee 

works  under  supervision  of 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  and  like 
ACEJ,  is  comprised  of  both 
educators  and  newspapermen. 

The  Committee's  membership 
is;  Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio 
State  University,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Ralph  O.  Naf;:iger,  University  of 
Minnesota:  John  Stempel,  In¬ 
diana  University;  Dr.  Raymond 
B.  Nixon,  Emory  University;  Al¬ 
fred  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  News;  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Cahill,  Cleveland  (O. )  News; 
Stephen  C.  Noland,  Indianapolis 
( Ind.  >  News. 

Executive  secretary  for  the 
group  is  Dr.  Earl  English,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

First  step  in  the  actual  ac¬ 
creditation  work  was  taken  early 
in  1947  when  the  Committee 
mailed  letters  of  invitation  to 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  As  each  school  replies 
with  its  request  for  accredita¬ 
tion,  it  is  sent  a  questionnaire 
on  which  it  is  asked  to  list  some 
40  items  of  factual  data  indicat¬ 
ing  its  resources  for  journalism 
training.  (E&P,  April  26,  p.  19.) 

Teacher  Records  Required 

For  each  teacher  an  individ¬ 
ual  record  is  required,  giving, 
besides  biographical  data,  his 
educational  background,  travel 
experience,  teaching  experience, 
newspaper  or  other  professional 
experience,  authorship  of  pub¬ 
lished  works,  membership  in 
professional  societies,  and  other 
personal  distinctions. 

In  addition,  a  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  school’s  history,  its 
relationships  with  the  press  and 
radio,  and  employers’  appraisal 
of  its  graduates  (this  latter  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained  by  the 
Committee  from  other  sources 
and  incorporated  into  the  final 
report  on  each  school). 

The  conrunittee’s  thoroughness 
extends  to  evaluation  of  the 
journalism  library. 

In  the  broad  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  literature.  25  major  di¬ 
visions  were  listed,  and  experts 
in  each  of  the  fields  were  asked 
to  prepare  a  sample  list  of  10  to 
20  books  in  the  field.  Each  sam¬ 
ple  list  was  to  include  books  in 
three  categories:  (1)  Essential, 
and  to  be  found  in  any  journal¬ 
ism  library;  (2)  Broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  literature  in  the 
field;  and  (3)  “Rare,” — that  is, 
on  the  periphery  of  usefulness 
in  the  field. 

From  the  lists  submitted  by 
the  experts,  the  Committee  com¬ 
piled  its  Library  Check-list, 
which  accompanies  the  question¬ 
naire  and  is  used  by  the  schools 
in  the  initial  report  of  their  re¬ 
sources. 


When  data  from  all  schools 
answering  the  questionnaire  is 
assembled  a  profile  of  each 
school  will  be  prepared  showing 
its  relative  standing  for  any 
particular  item.  In  measuring 
a  school’s  comparative  resources, 
superiority  in  some  items  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  compensate  for  defi¬ 
ciency  in  others.  No  inflexible 
minimum  standards  are  set. 
The  Committee  determines  a 
school’s  relative  standing  by 
comparing  its  pattern  with  the 
majority  practice. 

Based  on  its  study  of  the  Fac¬ 
tual  Data  Reports,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  will  advise  each  school 
whether  to  proceed  with  the 
accreditation,  or  to  postpone  it 
until  weaknesses  reflected  in  the 
report  are  corrected.  In  such 
cases  the  schools  will  know 
their  own  deficiencies,  but  the 
Committee  will  give  further  ad¬ 
vice.  as  request^. 

For  the  schools  which  elect  to 
proceed  now,  the  second  major 
phase  of  the  program  consists 
of  the  Committee’s  visits  of 
inspection.  Two  committee  vis¬ 
itors  and  a  regional  representa¬ 
tive  chosen  by  them  will  visit 
each  school  and  study  such  in¬ 
tangibles  as  student  morale, 
teaching  effectiveness,  course 
content,  and  school  prestige. 
Dr.  English  will  accompany  each 
visiting  group  to  advise  and  as¬ 
sist  them,  but  will  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  evaluations. 

Employers’  Appraisals 

Besides  the  comprehensive 
Factual  Data  Reports,  and  the 
visits  to  the  schools  themselves, 
a  third  source  of  information  is 
tapped  in  the  Committee’s  in¬ 
vestigations.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  the  employers’  ap¬ 
praisals  of  graduates. 

Working  newspapermen  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate, 
and  help  guarantee  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  value  to  the  profession. 

Basis  for  the  system  used  in 
the  employers’  appraisal  is  a 
combination  of  methods  evolved 
in  the  field  of  attitude  measure¬ 
ment  by  Prof.  L.  L.  Thurstone 
of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  by  Dr.  Rensis  Likert,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  system  has  its  counterpart 
in  efficiency  rating  systems  long 
in  use  by  large  corporations 
and  those  used  by  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

As  to  its  specific  application 
to  journalism  graduates,  let  us 
assume  that  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Jones  graduates  in  1947  from 
Olympus  University  and  goes 
to  work  in  the  fall  as  reporter 
for  the  Northern  Lights  ( Minn. ) 
Beacon. 

Early  in  1948  the  Beacon  man¬ 
aging  editor  will  receive  a  let- 


Spiritual  Guide 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Newspa¬ 
permen  covering  the  Capitol 
here  have  created  the  office  of 
choplain  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislative  Correspondents' 
Association.  Morris  E.  Swartz, 
Jr.,  supervisor  of  the  news 
room  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  association,  has  the  job. 


ter  from  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee  inclosing  some  printed 
forms.  The  letter  will  arrive 
during  Jones’  first  six  months 
employment  because  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  that  if  the 
rating  of  his  performance  is 
taken  much  later  than  that,  it 
may  reflect  training  the  Beacon 
has  given  him,  rather  than  what 
he  got  at  Olympus  University. 

The  papers  furnished  the 
Beacon  ME  will  comprise  two 
similar  report  forms — one  for 
a  general  appraisal,  and  one 
for  an  appraisal  of  Jones’  work 
in  the  particular  specialty,  say 
advertising,  in  which  he  ma¬ 
jored  at  school. 

The  appraisal  form  consists 
of  a  list  of  prepared  statements 
each  dealing  with  a  specific  duty 
a  young  journalism  graduate 
would  be  likely  to  have  to  per¬ 
form  in  his  first  months  on  a 
newspaper,  or  a  trait  or  habit 
( such  as  punctuality  in  meeting 
deadlines)  which  itself  is  rev¬ 
elatory  of  the  graduate’s  train¬ 
ing. 

The  employer  is  to  select 
from  this  list  statements  which, 
based  on  the  graduate’s  per¬ 
formance  of  specific  assigned 
tasks,  and  the  habits  or  traits 
he  has  exhibited  at  work,  are 
appropriate.  Opposite  each  of 
the  prepared  statements  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  asked  to  give  an  ad¬ 
jectival  rating  (excellent,  good, 
average,  fair,  poor)  to  show 
the  degree  to  which  it  applies 
to  the  particular  graduate. 

It  might  be  explained  that 
the  person  most  familiar  with 
the  rated  individual’s  work 
should  make  the  report;  and  if 
others  on  the  newspaper’s  staff 
have  observed  him  more  closely 
on  specific  assignments,  they 
should  be  consulted  and  their 
remarks,  where  pertinent,  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  appraisal  report. 

After  completing  the  report, 
the  ME  returns  the  papers  to 
the  Accrediting  Committee. 
The  computed  value  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  determined,  and  applied, 
along  with  those  of  its  other 
graduates  rated  by  other  em¬ 
ployers,  to  the  cumulative  total 
which  gives  the  value  of  the 
employers’  appraisal  item  in  the 
over  all  profile  of  Olympus. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  employer’s  rating  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  graduate  is  only  a  tiny 
item  in  a  total  from  many 
sources  which  will  determine 
the  school’s  final  standing.  It 
has  no  other  purpose,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  affect  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  individual  reported 
on.  However,  employers  have 
the  assurance  that  their  remarks 
are  kept  confidential  both  from 
employe  and  school. 

(Next:  Some  questions  are 
answered  by  Dr.  English.) 
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'Aptitude  Tests 
By  4-A  Set 
For  Tune  7, 14 

An  examination  to  scm- 
high-caliber  young  people  ? 
the  advertising  business  will  i 
given  by  local  councils 
chapters  of  the  American  T 
sociation  of  Advertising  Afr 
cies  in  Boston,  Philadeb- 
New  York.  Pittsburgh.  (!w 
land,  Minneapolis  -  St  ft 
Seattle.  Portland  (Ore.).andU, 
Angeles  next  month,  AAAA  h 
announced.  ‘ 

The  first  part  of  the  exam- 
ation — an  aptitude  test— will  t 
given  June  7  and  the  second 
part— a  test  of  candidates’  kno* 
ledge  in  eight  areas  of  the  age- 
cy  business— June  14.  Beca® 
of  a  conflict  with  commence 
ment  at  the  University  of  ML- 
nesota,  both  parts  of  the  exani 
ination  in  Minneapolis-St  Pan; 
will  be  given  over  the  weekend 
of  June  14-15. 

Anyone  not  now  employed  bv 
an  agency  is  eligible,  said 
James  S.  Ellis,  president  of 
Kudner  Agency  and  chainna: 
of  the  AAAA  committee  in 
charge. 

The  number  of  candidates  to 
be  tested  is  limited  to  1.500, .( 
fee  of  $15  will  be  charged. 
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7000  iH 

WHO  WANTS  TO 
KEEP  GOING  AHEAD 

A  Message  from  The 
WALL  STREET  JOM 

You  probably  think  The  Wall  Sir- 
Journal  is  just  for  millionaires. Tbit 
WRONG.  The  Journal  is  a  daily  f.; 
for  every  substantial  citizen. 

Because  the  reports  in  the  Joom 
come  to  you  DAILY,  you  getimmc. 
ate  warning  of  any  new  trend  thatE. 
affect  your  income.  You  gettheficC: 
time  to  protect  your  interests  ornt 
a  profit,  Y ou  are  promptly  and  rel.a; 
informed  on  Taxes,  Prices,  Lai 
Tariffs,  Industries,  ProductionTrcr.* 
Commodities,  Securities,  Markenc 
Consumer  Buying,  World  Trade, ; 
nance  and  New  Legislation. 

The  Journal  is  the  complele  busina 
daily . . .  with  the  largest  staff  ofantcj 
on  business  and  finance.  Itistheor 
business  paper  served  by  all  (our 
press  associations.  Try  it  for  the  n^ 
3  months,  $5.  Just  mail  coupon  belor 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  X,  Y 

Gentlemen :  I  enclose  $5.  Plea*  ^ 
subscription  for  the  next  3  months 
issues  (in  U.  S  and  PossessioM). 
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WEATHER  CLEAR  . . 


. . .  TR^AC 


29,000  KILLED 
in  1946! 


86  per  cent  of  all  fatal  automobile  accidents 
last  year  occurred  when  the  weather  was  clear. 
78  per  cent  of  them  happened  on  dry  roads.* 


How  many  happened  in  YOUR  community? 


President  Truman  has  asked  newspapermen  to 
help  save  the  lives  of  10,000  persons  this  year 
by  making  the  nation  highway  safety-conscious. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNEaiCUT 


I  *0ITO«  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  24.  1947 


From  The  Travelers  1947  book  of  street  and  hishway  accident 

data,  you  BET  YOUR  LIFE. 


News  Is  Fashionable 
In  Neiman-Marcus  Ads 

By  Julian  Stag 


DALLAS,  Tex. — Neiman-Marcus 
of  Dallas  is  a  specialty  store, 
but  it  outsells  most  department 
stores  in  Texas. 

Fashion  does  it.  In  the  Nei¬ 
man-Marcus  view,  fashion  is 
news. 

“News  and  institutional  char¬ 
acter,”  said  Zula  Lee  McCauley, 


Sisk  McCauley 

“those  are  the  two  main  points 
in  Neiman-Marcus  advertising." 

Over  the  last  26  years.  Miss 
McCauley  shaped  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  She  retired  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  on  May  1.  ‘Her 
successor,  Virginia  Sisk,  former¬ 
ly  with  stores  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  New  York,  is  26  years 
old. 

Looking  for  News 

In  April,  a  series  of  store  ad¬ 
vertisements  was  built  around 
the  headline,  ’’Who  is  looking 
new?”  At  conferences  with  mer¬ 
chandise  people  in  the  store. 
Miss  McCauley  would  always 
tell  them;  “I'm  looking  for 
news.  I  want  fashion  —  not 
items.” 

Miss  McCauley  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  : 

“I  feel  that  fashion  is  the  best 
ad  in  the  world.  I  think  adver¬ 
tising  need  not  necessarily  ring 
the  cash  register  every  time  you 
take  so  many  lines  of  space.  If 
you  sell  the  store,  you  sell  ev¬ 
erything  in  it.” 

When  there  is  a  clearance, 
Neiman’s  gets  across  the 
thought,  “Starting  the  new  sea¬ 
son  new."  After  a  fire  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  last  year,  a  Nei- 
man  shoe  ad,  at  store  reopening, 
said.  “Flown  by  air  yesterday — 
here  today.” 

A  news  device  in  Neiman  ad¬ 
vertising,  Miss  McCauley  point¬ 
ed  out.  is  the  “Flash  News!” 
box.  datelined  dispatch-style 
from  one  of  the  store's  shops, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  some 
item  in  demand. 

The  'Flash'  Gets  'Em 

“When  we  don’t  have  time,  or 
where  there  may  not  be  enough 
of  the  item  to  warrant  a  large 
ad,  we’ll  use  the  Flash,”  she 
said.  “Also  something  that 
brings  people  upstairs — traffic 
through  the  store.” 

Where  the  store’s  usual  dead¬ 
line  for  its  newspaper  space  is 
three  days  before  the  ad,  a 
Flash  can  get  In  the  day  before. 

Every  Monday  morning,  Nei¬ 
man’s  runs  a  feature  called  “On 


and  Off  the  Elevators.”  It  is  a 
chatty  column  about  the  store. 

When  it  first  appeared  16 
years  ago,  Herbert  Marcus,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  store,  asked  Miss 
McCauley  who  “R.  A.  L.” — the 
signer — was.  She  disclosed  that 
she  was  R.A.L.  —  reporter  at 
large.  The  column  has  been 
so  signed  ever  since,  although 
with  varying  authorship. 

As  to  style,  she  said:  “R.  A.  L. 
can  be  a  little  facetious,  sophis¬ 
ticated.  witty.  But  not  slangy.” 

Taste  is  a  constant  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  new  copywriter.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cauley  recalled,  turned  in  the 
headline,  “Scotch  and  soda  of 
the  evening,”  for  a  smart  ad. 

“Uh,  uh,”  said  Miss  McCauley 
to  her  copywriter. 

She  explained  there  was  a 
danger  of  offending  public 
taste. 

A  Few  Taboos 

“The  South  is  a  great  place 
for  tradition,”  she  said.  “There 
would  be  people  who  would  not 
think  it  proper  for  Neiman-Mar¬ 
cus  to  create  an  ad  around 
drinking.  It  might  be  considered 
too  flippant.” 

When  she  first  came  with  the 
store  in  1920,  she  recalled,  Mr. 
Marcus  would  not  allow  a  cigar¬ 
ette  case  or  holders  to  be  shown 
in  ads.  “And  very  rarely  now 
will  a  Neiman  ad  portray  a 
woman  holding  a  cigarette  in 
her  hand,”  she  said. 

A  custom  of  Neiman-Marcus 
display  ads  in  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  is  a  cheery  “Good 
Morning!”  line  and  the  weather. 

"This  store  aims  to  be  friend¬ 
ly,”  she  said.  “It  aims  to  be  a 
host  to  the  public.” 

Once  when  Miss  McCauley 
was  out  of  town,  an  assistant 
temporarily  in  charge  dropped 
the  Good  morning!  line. 

“She  thought  the  weather  was 
just  an  old-fogey  idea  of  mine,” 
Miss  McCauley  said.  “Mr.  Mar¬ 
cus  immediately  noticed  the 
omission  and  insisted  it  be  kept 
in.” 

'First  in  America' 

Neiman  -  Marcus  frequently 
scores  national  scoops  in  the 
fashion  field,  and  its  advertising 
has  reported  many  an  “ours  first 
in  America.”  Its  own  special 
fashion  shows  and  promotions 
make  news  regularly — for  its 
own  advertising  and  for  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  news  atten¬ 
tion. 

Last  year,  Neiman  Marcus 
sales  were  highest  for  any  re¬ 
tail  store  in  Dallas. 

The  store  is  something  like  28 
separate  stores,  all  in  one.  The 
advertising  office  seeks  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  store. 

In  one  week  in  April,  Miss 
McCauley  counted  60  different 
ads  prepared  by  her  department 
for  the  two  Dallas  dailies.  And 
no  duplicates. 

In  the  News,  Neiman’s  adver¬ 
tising  daily  has  position  below 
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Who  is  looking  new? 

the  fold  of  page  one  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  and  dominating  the 
back  page.  It  uses  three  pages 
in  the  Sunday  News,  two  in  the 
society  section  and  one  in  the 
first  news  section. 

Besides  daily  space  in  the 
Times  Herald  and  Sunday  so¬ 
ciety,  Neiman  runs  space  in  the 
Times  Herald  special  Sunday 
travel  section,  twice-weekly  bus¬ 
iness  sections  (man’s  store)  and 
interior  decorating  section. 

Commonds  the  Page 

Miss  McCauley  said  she  was 
against  full-page  ads,  but  she 
sought  to  “command  the  page” 
she  used. 

“I’d  rather  have  8  columns 
by  19  inches  than  a  full  page,” 
she  said.  “And  I  would  take  a 
4-column  ad  when  3  would  suf¬ 
fice.  But  I  want  the  white 
space.” 

When  Mi.ss  McCauley  went  to 
work  for  Neiman-Marcus.  from 
a  job  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dallas  News,  she 
and  an  assistant  comprised  the 
entire  store  advertising  staff. 
She  had  a  staff  of  20  at  her  re 
tirement  this  month. 

■ 

Ad  Leaders  Booked 
For  Sun  Valley  Talks 

Sun  Valley,  Ida. — All  phases 
of  advertising  will  come  up  for 
discussion  here  when  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  the 
West,  comprising  all  far  western 
advertising  clubs,  conducts  its 
annual  convention,  June  22-26. 
Vernon  E.  Churchill,  assistant 
to  the  publishers,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  is  president. 

Scheduled  speakers  include 
Alfred  B.  Stanford,  ANPA  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising:  Hugh  Fel- 
tis.  Broadcast  Measurement  Bu¬ 
reau;  George  W.  Crane,  adver¬ 
tising  conslultant;  Carl  J.  Nel¬ 
son  Retail  Research  Service; 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  president. 
Advertising  Council;  Samuel  C. 
Gale,  vicepresident.  General 
Mills,  and  Mark  Seelen,  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Inc. 


Ad  Campaign 
For  Doily  Wins 
Proetz  Award 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  thini 
nual  Erma  Proetz  Awardm^ 
sored  by  the  Women^A^ 
tising  Club  of 
St.  Louis,  went 
to  a  newspaper 
and  magazine 
campaign  for 
the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

The  campaign 
was  entered  by 
the  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co., 
and  the  $200 
cash  prize  was 
awarded  to 
Miss  Jane  Wil- 
liams,  of  that  Wuliaai 
company,  who  wrote  copy  ud 
prepared  layouts. 

The  Erma  Proetz  awani  ii 
given  in  recognition  of  the  moK 
outstanding  creative  advertiiiM 
work  done  by  a  woman  durisj 
the  year.  It  is  open  to  any  wfr 
man  in  the  United  States  who 
is  active  in  advertising  work 

Second  prize  was  won  by  Mn 
Viola  Rollins  Hoag,  fadii^r 
copy  writer  at  Famous-Barr,  (or 
copy  writing  and  layout  irork 
she  performed  in  a  series  of  local 
newspaper  advertisements  deal 
ing  with  fashions.  She  is  i 
graduate  of  the  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalimand 
formerly  was  a  new^iapet 
feature  and  fashion  writo. 

According  to  Charles  F.  Kis 
tenmacher,  promotion  directors 
the  Globe-Democrat,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  campaign  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  features  of  the 
newspaper. 

Because  newspapers  are  read 
for  pleasure,  as  well  as  infonrn 
tion,  the  entire  campaign.  whiA 
involved  the  use  of  small  town 
daily  papers  (in  the  Globe 
Democrat's  trading  area),  local 
magazines  and  adaptations  for 
outdoor  bulletins — was  presented 
in  a  light,  human  interest  style 

Miss  Williams,  who  was  g^ 
uated  from  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mie 
souri,  in  1941,  spent  a  year-and 
a-half,  after  graduation,  in  the 
advertising  department  of  die 
Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily  Htvtt. 
and  has  since  been  with  the 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company.  | 
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Youth  Talent  Exhibit 
Made  Annual  Event 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  Mich.— The 

Youth  Talent  Exhibit  which 
has  just  closed  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  and  the  Museum, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  Louis 
A.  Weil,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  the  Herald,  to  give  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  charge  that 
newspapers  “play  up  the  mis¬ 
demeanors  of  youth,  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  its  constructive  achieve¬ 
ments.” 

Robert  H.  Lampee,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Herald,  and 
Frank  L.  DuMond,  director  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Mu¬ 
seum,  develop^  the  idea  of  a 
spring  exhibit  in  the  Museum, 
consisting  of  the  finest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  young  people  from  13 
through  18  in  the  fields  of  arts, 
handicrafts  and  educational  col¬ 
lections. 

'Hobby'  Avoided 

The  word  hobby  was  avoided 
in  promotion  and  the  enterprise 
was  presented  to  young  people 
as  a  challenge  to  show  their  best 
work  in  fields  which  might  be¬ 
come  either  their  vocation  or 
life-long  avocation.  At  no  point 
in  the  development  of  the  idea 
was  any  commercial  tie-up  or 
aspect  considered  in  the  plans. 

Superintendents  and  princi¬ 
pals  of  public  and  non-public 
schools  in  metropolitan  Grand 
Rapids  were  consulted  before 
promotion  started. 

First  story  for  the  Exhibit, 
May  14  to  21,  broke  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  March  23.  The  Her¬ 
ald  posted  $500  worth  of  prizes 
in  merchandise  for  exhibits 
judged  best  in  each  of  three  cat¬ 
egories — Arts,  Handicrafts,  and 
Educational  Collections,  in  each 
of  three  age  classes.  There  was 
also  a  prize  for  the  best  exhibit 
in  the  entire  showing,  making 
10  prizes  worth  $50  each. 

The  word  contest  was  not 
used  in  the  promotion. 

Registration  at  Schools 

Registration  blanks,  which 
carried  a  reprint  of  the  story, 
together  with  blanks  for  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  prospective 
exhibitor's  address,  parents,  ses¬ 
sion  room  teacher  and  special 
interests,  were  delivered  to  the 
office  of  each  of  the  schools  in 
the  territory.  These  blanks  were 
also  available  at  the  Herald 
building  and  at  the  Museum. 
Just  preceding  their  delivery  to 
the  schools  a  personal  letter 
went  to  all  principals  in  the 
area  explaining  plans  for  the  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Stories  with  art  about  the 
coming  exhibit  ran  two  or  three 
times  a  week  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  initial 
story,  and  for  the  last  month 
preceding  the  Exhibit  ran  daily. 

These  stories  featured  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  the  exhibits  they  were 
preparing,  the  “tips”  on  these 
stories  being  gathered  largely 
from  registration  blanks  as  they 
were  returned. 

About  two  weeks  before  the 


closing  day  for  receiving  reg¬ 
istrations  (May  3)  Lampee  and 
DuMond  made  a  series  of  short 
talks  at  school  assemblies  in  the 
area.  The  last  week  before  the 
exhibit,  principals  of  the  large 
high  schools  were  all  notified  by 
wire  of  the  respective  number 
of  entries  for  their  schools. 

Responsible  for  Exhibits 

Exhibitors  were  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  getting  their  ex¬ 
hibits  to  the  Museum  during 
specified  days  (May  10  to  12) 
and  had  the  responsibility  of 
taking  them  home  after  the  Ex¬ 
hibit.  The  Museum  was  covered 
by  special  insurance  during  the 
exhibit,  and  volunteers  interest¬ 
ed  in  young  people  were  re¬ 
cruited  to  assist  in  the  Museum 
during  the  exhibit. 

Scope  of  the  Exhibit  may  be 
seen  from  the  fields  listed  on  the 
registration  blanks: 

Group  I,  The  Arts:  Painting, 
graphic  arts,  sculpture  and  pho¬ 
tography,  musical  composition; 
original  prose,  poetry  and 
drama. 

Group  II,  Handicrafts:  Wood, 
leather,  metal  work,  ceramics, 
needlework. 

Group  III,  Educational  Collec¬ 
tions:  Stamps,  coins,  geology, 
botany,  entomology,  other  col¬ 
lections  of  a  genuinely  educa¬ 
tional  nature. 

1,037  Separate  Entries 

When  assembled,  the  1,037 
separate  exhibits  included  en¬ 
tries  from  tool  making  to  eve¬ 
ning  gowns  and  from  airplane 
models  to  symphonic  composi¬ 
tions.  but  a  clever  arranging  job 
on  the  part  of  the  museum,  pre¬ 
sented  the  whole  in  attractive, 
systematic  form.  It  was  a  matter 
of  pride  with  DuMond  that 
there  was  “no  looking  down  at 
tables  ’  to  see  this  exhibit. 

Six  creditable  entries  were 
made  in  musical  composition,  a 
field  in  which  it  had  been 
thought  there  might  be  little 
interest.  Recordings  were  made 
of  these  compositions  and  played 
at  intervals  during  the  Exhibit. 
Visitors  often  manifested  as 
much  interest  in  this  home¬ 
grown  music  as  in  anything  in 
the  whole  exhibit. 

Code  Numbers  Used 

The  most  ambitious  of  these 
musical  entries  was  a  “Sym¬ 
phonic  Prelude”  by  an  11th 
grader  who  has  studied  piano 
for  seven  years  but  has  learned 
theory  and  orchestration  only 
from  his  own  reading  and  ob¬ 
servation.  It  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  performance  of  his 
work  for  recording  but  the 
judges  who  studied  the  score 
were  impressed  by  the  youth's 
grasp  of  the  essentials  for  sym¬ 
phonic  composition. 

During  the  exhibit  entries 
were  identified  by  code  num¬ 
bers  and  judges  worked  at  their 
convenience,  not  knowing  the 
names  of  any  exhibitor.  Prizes 
and  certificates  of  merit,  award¬ 
ed  to  every  exhibit  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  showed 
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unusual  creative  ability,  were 
given  on  the  last  day  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Each  of  the  three  main  divi¬ 
sions,  arts,  handicrafts  and  edu¬ 
cational  collections  was  headed 
by  a  chairman  and  co-chairman, 
citizens  being  chosen  who  are 
known  for  their  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  young  people.  Judges 
who  were  expert  in  the  various 
specific  fields  under  each  divi¬ 
sion  were  named.  Teachers  in 
schools  represented  in  the  show¬ 
ing  were  not  used  as  judges. 
Some  college  instructors  served 
in  this  capacity. 

Art  work  in  the  collection 
was  good  enough  so  that  some 
cash  offers  were  actually  re¬ 
ceived  for  some  of  the  exhibits, 
by  spectators  who  wanted  them 
for  their  own  home  decoration. 

The  Exhibit  attracted  more 
than  18,000  spectators.  Because 
of  the  enthusiastic  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  the  large  number 
of  requests  for  the  continuance 
of  the  project,  the  Herald  and 
the  Museum  have  announced 
that  Youth  Talent  Exhibit  will 
become  an  annual  event. 

■ 

Louis  Rose  Named 
To  Tribune  Board 

Chicago — Louis  H.  Rose,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  director  of  circu¬ 
lation.  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Tribune 
Company  at  the 
annual  meeting 
of  stockholders 
here  this  week. 

At  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting 
of  the  board,  J. 

Loy  Maloney, 
managing  e  d  i  - 
tor,  Chesser  M. 

Campbell,  a  d  - 
vertising  m  a  n  - 
ager,  were  elect¬ 
ed  secretary 
and  treasurer 
respectively  of  the  company. 

cither  officers  reelected  were 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  president; 
E.  M.  Antrim,  business  manager, 
assistant  secretary;  and  J.  How¬ 
ard  Wood,  auditor  and  con¬ 
troller. 

■ 

Souvenir  Facsimile 
Marks  Anniversary 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — ^The  40th 
anniversary  edition  of  the 
Wichita  Daily  Times  included  a 
tabloid  reproduction  of  an  eight- 
page  edition  of  the  paper's  first 
issue.  May  14,  1907, 

Founded  by  Ed  Howard,  now 
president  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  Times  had  B.  D. 
Donnell  as  city  editor  for  its 
first  edition.  Donnell  now  is 
vicepresident  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  and  Record- 
News,  published  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 

■ 

B.  C.  Paper  Sold 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — J.  R.  Wal¬ 
lace  has  sold  the  Fernie  Free 
Press  to  Victor  Ball,  who  has 
had  35  years’  experience  in  the 
printing  and  newspaper  field, 
serving  his  apprenticeship  in 
Calgary  in  1912,  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  from  England  in  his  teens. 
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Luther  Braden, 
Indiana  Editor, 
Dies  at  85 

Grefnsburg,  Ind.  —  Luther  D 
Braden,  85,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Greensburg  Daily  News,  died 
May  14.  Four  years  ago  a  para¬ 
lytic  stroke  caused  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

After  spending  six  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Deca¬ 
tur  county,  Mr.  Braden  was  ap¬ 
pointed  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  1889  and  served  a 
two-year  term.  From  1891  to 

1893  he  served  as  principal  of 
St.  Paul  high  school. 

Locating  in  Greensburg  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  in  1893 
Mr.  Braden  was  a  member  of  the 
wholesale  grocery  firm  of  J.  C. 
Pulse  &  Company  here  for  a 
year. 

In  October,  1894,  Mr.  Braden 
purchased  the  Greensburg  Stand¬ 
ard,  pioneer  weekly  newspaper, 
which  had  been  founded  by  John 
Thomson  in  1935,  beginning  a 
newspaper  career  in  Greensburg 
and  Decatur  county  which  was 
to  cover  nearly  half  a  century. 

After  serving  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Standard  from 

1894  to  1915,  Mr.  Braden  joined 
with  the  late  Edward  A.  Remy 
in  the  acquisition  of  The 
Greensburg  Daily  Review,  which 
they  published  until  1918. 

Following  retirement  of  Mr. 
Remy  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  here,  Mr.  Braden  and 
Edward  J.  Hancock  purchased 
The  Greensburg  Daily  News  on 
Jan.  1,  1918,  and  consolidated 
the  newspaper  properties  here 
under  the  name  of  the  Daily 
News. 

The  present  Greensburg 
News  Publishing  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Braden  had  served  as 
president,  was  incorporated  on 
June  30,  1923.  Mr.  Braden  was 
a  member  of  a  group  which  in 
April,  1929,  acquired  The  Rush 
ville  Republican.  While  Mr. 
Braden  had  confined  his  active 
services  to  the  Greensburg  news 
paper,  he  had  served  as  a  di 
rector  of  the  Republican  Co. 
from  the  time  of  its  reorgani 
zation  in  1929. 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  ui 
give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  ua  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subteription  ratst  ^  Jornsttk, 
$5.00;  Canada,  $S.50l  fardt^ 
$6.00. 
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*Ba$ed  on  1944  volume,  coraet  end 
bra$$ien  industry.  Bureau  of  Census. 


nd  is  contributed  by  the  corset  and 


brassiere  industries,  a  branch  of  the  women's 
and  children’s  apparel, accessories, 
and  fabric  industries, -total  1946 
retail  sales  of  which  reached 
$11,900,000,000. 
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WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  Th«  Rctailar’s  Daily  Nawtpapar  •  Fairchild  Building  •  8  Eact  13th  Street,  New  York  3 
The  dally  busIneM  newspaper  serving  the  retailers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  women’s  and  children’s  apparel, 
Moessories,  fabrics  and  related  industries— major  segment  of  America’s  second  largest  Industry,  Textiles  and  Apparel. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Flash  Units  Designed 
To  Ease  Tired  Backs 


By  William  Reed 

DEVELOPMENT  of  two  new 

flash  units  may  help  consid¬ 
erably  to  reduce  the  load  of  the 
photographer's  carrying  case  as 
well  as  ease  the  current  flash¬ 
bulb  shortage. 

Photo  syndicates  in  New  York 
and  Cleveland  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  Stillman  Gold 
Seal  Speedlite,  a  seven-pound 
portable  repeating  flash  unit. 

Substitute  for  Flash  Blubs 

Not  to  be  confused  with  equip¬ 
ment  designed  for  high-speed 
action  pictures,  the  Stillman 
Speedlite  is  intended  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  flashbulbs. 

It  consists  of  a  flash  unit, 
which  attaches  to  the  camera  in 
the  conventional  flashgun  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  shoulder-sling  battery 
case.  A  battery  recharger  is  in¬ 
cluded,  but  200  shots  can  be 
taken  without  recharging.  Be¬ 
tween  shots,  a  15-second  inter¬ 
val  is  sufficient  for  power  build¬ 
up. 

The  Speedlite  has  been  tested 
to  more  than  50,000  flashes  with¬ 
out  loss  of  photographic  effect 
and  without  replacement  parts, 
the  manufacturers  claim.  Its 
light  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
GE  No.  5  at  1/100  second  shut¬ 
ter  speed. 

By  replacing  the  rectifier 
tubes  in  the  power  case  with 
selenium  plate  rectifiers,  Still¬ 
man  engineers  believe  they  have 
overcome  much  of  the  fragility 
that  photographers  have  found 
in  earlier  models  of  portable 
repeating  flash  units. 

Manufactured  by  the  Still¬ 
man  Electric  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cleveland,  the  Speedlite  is 
priced  at  $240.57. 

Nine-Pound  Speed  Flash 

Triumph  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  its  High  Speed  Flash, 
a  portable  unit  for  high-speed 
action  shots  which  weighs  only 
nine  pounds,  one  of  the  lightest 
on  the  market.  Powered  by 
standard  flashlight  batteries,  the 
Speed  Flash  can  be  plugged  in 
place  of  an  ordinary  flash  bulb 
and  make  high-speed  action  pic¬ 
tures,  without  changing  syn¬ 
chronizer  adjustment  or  cam¬ 
era.  After  200  shots,  the  bat¬ 
teries  may  be  discarded  and  re¬ 
placed  with  a  new  set  in  less 
than  two  minutes. 

Light  output  permits  guide 
numbers  of  200  with  100  ASA 
film  and  over  300  with  250  ASA 
film,  equivalent  to  20  feet  at 
£:16  aperture  on  a  press  cam¬ 
era.  Salesmen  of  the  product 
point  out  that  this  illumination 
IS  not  particularly  effective  for 
shots  of  horse  races,  baseball 
games,  etc.  They  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  Is  ideal  for  boxing 
matches  and  other  events  in 
which  the  action  can  be  caught 
in  small  areas. 

The  manufacturers  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  1 /10.000th  second 


flash-speed  of  this  unit  will  tend 
to  prevent  over-lapping  flashes 
when  several  photographers  are 
shooting  at  about  the  same  in¬ 
stant. 

The  high  Speed  Flash  sells 
for  $135,  including  federal  ex¬ 
cise  tax. 

Photographer  Honored 
GEORGE  YATES,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
received  an 
honor  award  for 
d  i  s  t  inguished 
service  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the 
U  n  i  V  ersity  of 
Miss  ouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo. 

His  was  one 
of  six  awards 
given  by  the 
school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the 
U  n  i  V  e  rsity  as 
part  of  the  cere-  Yoies 

monies  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  there. 

Yates  was  cited  for  his  lead¬ 
ership  in  pictorial  Journalism 
over  a  period  of  many  years, 
his  resourcefulness  and  unfail¬ 
ing  ability  as  a  news  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  most  difficult  situ¬ 
ations  and  his  continuing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  develc^ment  and 
training  of  young  Journalists. 

A  former  free-lance  photog¬ 
rapher,  Yates  joined  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  in  August, 
1919. 

Grid  Pix  Contest 

THE  FOOTBALL  Writers  Asso 

ciation  of  America  will  award 
three  prizes  for  the  best  1947 
football  pictures  taken  by  news¬ 
paper  and  picture  service  cam¬ 
eramen,  it  was  announced  by 
Francis  Powers,  Chicago  Daily 
Sews,  association  president. 

Pictures  may  include  high 
school,  college  or  professional 
football.  Powers  stated  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  annual  contest, 
first  to  be  sponsored  by  the  as- 


Photo  Foe  on  Bench 

President  Truman's  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Harold  R.  Medina  as 
U.  S.  judge  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  hasn't 
helped  the  photographers' 
cause  any. 

A  leading  member  of  the 
Bar  and  a  professor  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  Medina  has 
been  the  most  outspoken  op¬ 
ponent  of  change  in  federal 
court  rules  which  prohibit  cam¬ 
eras  in  the  courtroom.  He  led 
the  attack  before  the  Brooklyn 
Bar  Association  last  fall  when 
Joseph  Costa,  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Photogra¬ 
phers'  Association,  tried  to 
obtain  relaxation  of  the  rule. 

sociation.  which  includes  400 
sports  writers  in  40  states. 

Annual  CDNA  Contest 

WINNERS  in  the  Annual  News 

Photo  Contest  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  announced  recent¬ 
ly  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto.  The  entry  of  Photog¬ 
rapher  Madison  Sale  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont. )  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  awarded  first  prize. 
Second  prize  went  to  H.  de 
S.  Climo  of  the  Saint  John 
(N.  B.)  Telegraph- Journal  and 
Times-Globe,  and  third  prize  to 
Arthur  Cole,  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  &  Mail. 

Judo  Jive  Pic 

JACK  SCHERMERHORN,  day 

police  reporter,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  scooped  his  fellow  police 
scribes  with  a  two-picture  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  addition  of  a  danc¬ 
ing  teacher  to  the  Women’s  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Detroit  Police  De¬ 
partment. 

The  results  were  plaudits  for 
Schermerhorn  and  a  sharp  rep¬ 
rimand  from  Eleanor  Hutzel, 
chief  of  the  Women's  Division, 
for  the  recruit,  Gerry  Craanen. 

Seems  Miss  Hutzel  disap¬ 
proved  of  Policewoman  Craa- 
nen’s  demonstrating  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  judo  by  throwing  Scher¬ 
merhorn  over  her  shoulders 
while  a  Free  Press  snapper 
clicked  the  action  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  the  early  editions. 


Gannett  Gift 
Of  'Dry' Club  to 
Youths  Hailed 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Publish^ 
Frank  Gannett  was  hailed  as  a 
benefactor  of  youth  with  the 
opening  of  a  $30,000  “dry”  night 
club,  his  gift  to  young  people  of 
Rochester  and  vicinity  in  die 
name  of  the  Democrat  &  Chroa- 
icle  and  the  Times-Union. 

City  officials,  educators  and 
others  joined  in  praise  at  cere 
monies  during  which  operatloo 
of  the  club,  called  “The  Barn," 
was  turned  over  to  an  advisorf 
committee  made  up  larg^  of 
young  people. 

Gannett  said  he  had  acted 
after  a  survey  which  showed 
shocking  conditions  in  maiif 
places  where  young  people  went 
to  dance.  “Some  night  Hwhf* 
he  declared,  “compel  patrons  to 
spend  at  least  $1.50  for  liqun 
in  order  to  dance,  thus  tpnHing 
to  force  the  liquor  habit  on  od 
leaders  of  the  next  generatkm.'’ 

Approximately  350  yonni 
folks  paid  $1  apiece  for  ticket! 
to  the  Barn's  opening  night,  at 
which  the  Hayloft  Hoedown 
radio  unit  provided  the  music 
and  entertainment. 

The  “bar”  has  soft  drinks. 

■ 

Canadians  Elect 

Timmons,  Ont. — J.  O.  Shatel 
of  Montreal  La  Pretse  wu 
named  president  of  the  Canadian 
Circulation  Managers’  Assods- 
tion  at  the  14th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  recently. 
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When  time  runs  short  .  .  .  you  can  meet 
deadlines  by  entrusting  your  engraving 
problem  to  this  properly  staffed  organiza¬ 
tion.  Our  master  craftsmen  will  do  an 
effective  job  with  your  Color  Process  or 
Black  and  White  plates  .  .  .  day  and  night 

Phone:  WAtkins  9-7372 

MELFORD  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 
151  West  25th  Street  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Facts  you  want,  all  in  Mt 
handy  sheet!  Covers  G-E 
lamps  for  every  photo  use.. 
Repeating  flaeh  Fluoraacent 
tubes  Studio  lamps 

Photonasb  Darkroom  lamss 

Photonoods  Projoction 

Photo-Enlarger  lamps 
...also  TRIANGLE  lightini 

FREE  on  request . . .  write 
Div.  1 66-EP,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  Nela 
Park,  Cleve- 
land  12,  Ohio. 
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The  great,  wholly  new  Pacemaker  GRAPHICS— the 
SPEED  (shown)  and  the  Crown— are  here... 3  new 
SPEED  GRAPHICS  and  3  new  Crown  GRAPHICS, 
each  in  the  2V*  x  3  Vi ,  3  %  x  4  Vi  and  4x5  film  sizes. 

Embodying  23  new  plus  features,  utilizing  war 
proved  materials— magnesium  alloys,  stainless  steel, 
corrosion-resistant  finishes— these  new  Pacemaker 
GRAPHICS  adhere  to  a  57-year-old  tradition  of 
quality  and  craftsmanship— setting  the  pace  for 
original  design,  precision  workmanship,  functional 
versatility  and  honest  value. 

Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York. 


GRAFLEX 
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GRAFLEX  Information  Centars— at  SO  Rockafellar  Plaxa,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  3045  Wilehire  Blvd.,  Lot  Angela*,  Calif. 
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PROMOTION 


Oklahoma!  Oh,  What 
A  Beautiful  Promotion 


lit 


ead 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WHEN  you  think  of  Oklahoma 

you  think  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  of  Oklahoma  City. 
One  reason  for  this  is  explained 
in  a  broadside  the  two  papers 
have  just  issued,  “The  Tail  of 
a  Tornado.”  This,  as  the  sub¬ 
caption  explains,  is  “the  un¬ 
adorned  tale”  of  the  papers’  cov¬ 
erage  of  one  of  Oklahoma's  big¬ 
gest  news  stories. 

It  occurred  last  April  9,  late 
in  the  evening.  A  tornado  struck 
at  Woodward,  160  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Oklahoma  City.  It  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  worst  dis¬ 
asters  the  state  had  ever  sus¬ 
tained.  This  broadside  tells  sim¬ 
ply  how  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  organized  for  coverage  of 
the  tragedy. 

The  device  used  for  the  telling 
is  a  simple  but  always  effective 
one.  It  consists  of  three  mem¬ 
oranda.  One  is  from  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  The  other  two  are 
from  the  city  editors  of  each  of 
the  papers  to  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Harold  Johnson. 

The  memoranda  are  honest, 
factual  reports.  There  is  no 
“promotion”  about  them.  They 
are  straightforward  answers, 
probably  routine,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “How  did  you  organize 
your  staff  to  cover  this  news?” 
The  result  is  that  they  produce 
one  of  the  most  forceful  promo¬ 
tions  any  newspaper  can  have — 
a  story  of  editorial  enterprise 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  story  is  an  exciting  one, 
from  the  first  flash  of  the  dis¬ 
aster,  through  the  hurried  gath¬ 
ering  of  a  staff  of  reporters  and 
photographers,  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  story  in  the  late 
editions  of  the  morning  paper. 
The  early  editions  were  already 
in  when  the  flash  came  through. 

Format  of  the  folder  is  simple. 
It  is  SVixll  inches  in  size,  open¬ 
ing  up  to  four  times  that.  Past¬ 
ed  inside  is  a  miniature  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  front  page  and 
three  other  news  and  picture 
pages  of  the  Times  the  next  day. 

In  all,  this  adds  up  to  power¬ 
ful  promotion,  the  kind  every 
newspaper  ought  to  be  doing  a 
lot  more  of — promotion  of  the 
news  and  editorial  enterprise 
that  spells  reader  service  and 
reader  loyalty. 

*It's  Your  Life' 

STRONG  stuff  is  a  booklet  the 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News  has  just 
re-issued  in  a  second  edition  as 
part  of  its  campaign  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents,  “It’s  Your  Life.” 
The  booklet  is  given  to  every 
newly  licensed  automobile  driv¬ 
er  in  New  Jersey.  What  makes 
the  booklet  such  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  safe  driving  is  its  use 
of  gruesome  photographs  of 
traffic  accidents.  Their  shock 
value  should  prove  effective. 
Even  the  cover  is  an  argument 
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for  care.  It  shows  five  jaywalk¬ 
ers  at  one  of  the  city’s  busiest 
crossings.  This  is  promotion  in 
the  public  interest,  and  highly 
commendable  as  such. 

Market  Data 

THREE  splendid  market  data 

books  are  at  hand  this  week. 
They  show  an  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
of  the  importance  of  providing 
standard  market  figures  enliv¬ 
ened  by  pictorial  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  which  convey  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  market  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser. 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
calls  its  book  “The  Bright  Spot,” 
noting  in  a  sub-caption  that  Oak¬ 
land  is  even  “brighter  than  ever 
in  1947.”  Crammed  with  statis¬ 
tics — about  business,  population, 
circulation,  etc. — it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  as  lively  a  market  data 
book  as  we  have  ever  seen.  This 
is  because  Promotion  Manager 
Walter  A.  Brown  has  made  lib¬ 
eral  and  excellent  use  of  photos. 

From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
comes  a  beautifully  printed  (in 
color  offset)  book  with  the  in¬ 
triguing  title,  for  such  a  book, 
“Westward,  the  course  of  em¬ 
pire.”  The  book  is  part  of  the 
paper’s  current  color  slide  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  same  title.  It,  too, 
uses  photographs  to  enliven  the 
many  statistics  it  contains,  but 
not  quite  as  skillfully  as  the 
Oakland  Tribune. 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune  tells  its  story  in  a  well- 
designed  4-page  folder.  This 
makes  good  use  of  color,  and 
crams  a  lot  of  information  into 
small  space  without  giving  the 
impression  of  being  cramped. 
Title  is  “Concentrate  Coverage 
for  a  Key  Market,”  and  it  lives 
up  to  it. 

In  the  Bag 

A  NOTE  from  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  Joel  L.  Irwin  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J. )  Courier-Post  reports 
on  the  strange  situation  of  a 
promotion  manager  helping  to 
re-start  a  newspaper  property 
that  had  been  shut  down  for 
several  months.  Despite  a  tele¬ 
phone  strike  and  inadequate 
radio  coverage  in  his  territory, 
Irwin  did  a  noble  job  of  plaster¬ 
ing  the  city  with  “Home  Again” 
posters.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  the  city’s  merchants,  happy 
to  have  their  basic  advertising 
medium  back,  displayed  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  promotional  posters  in 
their  windows. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  is  mailing  a  series  of 
cards,  each  one  reporting  that 
some  local  advertiser  “has 
joined  the  lineup  for  the  play¬ 
off  in  Pittsburgh  by  advertising 
in  the  Sun-Telegraph.”  Each 
card  caries  a  small  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  ads.  Effective  way 
to  pound  home  a  good  slogan. 


'Softening  Up' 

A  RURAL  subscriber  who  came 
to  the  office  of  the  Abilene 
(Kans. )  Reflector-Chronicle  re¬ 
marked  that  he  liked  the  paper 
but  wondered  why  there  wasn’t 
more  of  it.  Business  Manager 
H.  B.  Jameson  got  right  on  the 
job  with  public  relations.  A 
story,  by  way  of  reply  to  the 
rural  subscriber,  told  of  the 
newsprint  shortage  in  terms  of 
interest  to  the  reader.  The  story, 
Jameson  said,  helped  to  “soften 
up”  both  the  readers  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Back  of  the  Paper 
EMULATING  the  intimate  col¬ 
umns  of  the  magazines,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
a  tri-weekly  promotional  col¬ 
umn,  Back  of  the  Paper,  written 
with  a  light,  human,  and  some¬ 
times  humorous  touch.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  spark  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  according  to 
CAM  Lou  L.  Heaton.  It  reflects 
all  phases  of  small  ad  activities. 
A  new  version  of  an  old  nursery 
song,  for  instance,  started  off  a 
column  the  other  day  this 
way: 

The  farmer  wants  to  sell. 

The  farmer  wants  to  sell. 

He  wants  to  sell  his  pretty  farm 
And  he  knows  very  well  .  .  . 
That  folks  who  want  to  buy. 
Folks  with  the  rural  eye. 

Read  the  want  ads  in  the  “Trib” 
Before  they  countrify. 

Memorial  Coins 
A  SCORE  of  newspapers  have 
begun  to  assist  in  selling  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  memorial 
half-dollars,  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress,  for  $1  each.  The  premium 
will  be  used  to  erect  an  indus¬ 
trial  training  school  for  Negroes. 
The  sale  is  in  charge  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birth¬ 
place  Memorial,  Inc. 

Incentive  Plan 
AS  AN  INCENTIVE  to  corres¬ 
pondents,  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News  has  boosted 
its  rate  of  payment  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  and  has  offered  a 
bonus  for  unusual  stories  or  ex¬ 
ceptional  spot  coverage.  The 
paper  has  increased  its  state 
news  coverage  from  14  columns 
a  day  to  22.  It  has  150  stringers. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  |eurn«l  giving  Hi* 
nawi  of  odvortlion,  adirortlt- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarelal  broadcaittng  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  art  planning  ulat  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  la 
thasa  tarritorlas  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydaey,  Aaitralla 

Publlshad  Monthly,  Subserlptloa  rata  $I.M 
par  yaar  post  fra* 

C.  W.  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  REPR. 

Suita  1700,  Timas  Towar, 
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Crime  Stoppers 
Win  Public's 
Favor  Quickly 

Chicago  —  When  agrte- 
Gould,  creator  of  “Dick  Ti^ 
for  the  Chicago  Tribuni-n^ 
York  News  Syndicati  intnv 
duced  “Crime  Stoppers”  into  hi. 
strip  recently  to  keep  kids 
the  beam”  and  out  of  trouble  he 
hit  upon  a  popular  theme.  ’ 

Although  the  sequence  is  less 
than  a  month  old,  Gould  has 
received  more  than  100  letters 
from  boys  and  girls,  includiar 
Boy  Scouts,  asking  if  they^ 
organize  “Crime  Stopper”  clubs 
Likewise,  Gould  has  had  a 
dozen  or  more  letters  from  bus' 
ness  executives  and  newspaper 
publishers,  telling  him  they 
would  like  to  help  sponsor  such 
organizations. 

“I’m  no  crusader,”  explained 
Gould,  “but  I  thought  it  might 
be  helpful  to  the  kids  coming 
out  of  school  soon  to  think  in 
terms  of  summer  odd  jobs,  or 
something  to  keep  them  occu¬ 
pied.  So  I  introduced  'Crime 
Stoppers’  into  my  Dick  Tracy 
strip.  The  public’s  immediate 
favorable  reaction  has  been  most 
heartening.  I  have  no  real  plans 
for  promoting  ‘Crime  Stoppers 
on  a  nationwide  basis.” 

Gould  stated,  however,  that  he 
has  designed  a  “Crime  Stoppers’ 
badge,  which  can  be  sent  to 
local  groups  organizing  clubs 
He  said  he  intends  to  continue 
the  “Crime  Stoppers”  sequence 
for  a  while  and  retain  the  theme. 


FOR  EFFICIENT  SALES 
PLANNING  AND  CONTMl 

in  your  dealings  with 
Advertisers  and  their 
Advertising  Agencies— 
get  the  new  1 947  Stand- 
ard  Advertising  Regis¬ 
ter.  Completely  revised 
and  packed  with  data 
for  profitable  and  time¬ 
saving  results  in  your 
sales  and  promotion 
activities. 

The  Agency  List,  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  May 
and  Septemberfumishes 
a  record  of  2,000  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  wHh 
pertinent  data  on  thek 
recognition,  their  10,000 
personnel  and 
30,000  clients. 

fFrke  for  all  de¬ 
tails  and  prictt 


NATIONAL  REGISTER 
PUBLISHING  CO., In' 
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Steel  is  keeping 

prices  down 


PRICE  CHANGES  1939-1947 


WHOLISALE  PRICE  AVERAGE  UP  94% 


STEEL  PRICES  UP  ONLY  33% 


(Figuret  from  U  S.  Suroov  of  labor  Stofistics) 


At  less  than  three  pennies  a  pound,  pub- 
^  lished  steel  prices  are  almost  as  cheap 
today  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

While  other  wholesale  prices  have  risen  94 
per  cent  since  1939  on  the  average,  steel 
prices  have  risen  only  33  per  cent.  Yet 
steel  wage  rates  have  gone  up  74  per  cent. 

While  low  prices  have  kept  steel  the  cheap¬ 
est  metal  in  the  world,  steel  quality  has  been 
steadily  improving— making  stronger,  bet¬ 
ter  and  longer  lasting  things  for  you  to  buy. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Axenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Sets  the  Rice  for  IVogress 
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RADIO 

Tree  Bears 
Radio  Will 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 

THE  radio  department  of  N.  W. 

Ayer  &  Son.  Inc..  New  York, 
has  about  everything  else,  so  it 
might  as  well  have  a  tradition. 

It  has.  The  tradition  is  this. 
In  the  tranquil  and  verdant  roof 
garden  shaped  like  a  horseshoe 
around  the  bustling  eleventh 
floor  offices  of  the  department  is 
a  small  apple  tree. 

"This  t-ee."  said  James  E. 
Hanna,  radio  manager,  "is  eag¬ 
erly  examined  each  spring.  If 
there  is  any  fruit  on  it.  the  tra 
dition  is  that  we'll  have  a  good 
year  in  radio.  No  apples,  bad 
year.” 

Prospects  are  strong  as  mus¬ 
tard  this  season,  for  there  are 
a  few  promising  buds  already. 

The  everything  else  the  de¬ 
partment  has  includes  60  staf¬ 
fers.  one-third  of  one  whole 
floor,  a  complete  broadcasting 
studio,  wherein  are  auditioned 
announcers,  actors  and  singers 
for  client  programs,  eight  com¬ 
mercial  writers  and — 

A  radio  publicity  section  <  3 
members),  5  production  people. 
4  time  buyers,  a  television  and 
motion  picture  division,  an  ac¬ 
counting  office  and — 

These  clients:  Bell  System 
(Telephone  Hour),  Hour  of 
Charm  (for  group  of  170  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies),  Durante  show  (Rex 
all’s)  Hire’s  “Here’s  to  You," 
three  shows  for  the  U.S.  Army 
recruiting  service  and  one  for 
the  National  Guard.  Then  there 
are  the  usual  inane  and  annoy¬ 
ing  wheel-bang! — it’s  superb! — 
try  it:  commercials  that  all  list¬ 
eners  can  gladly  do  without. 

Job  Killer-Offer 

And.  of  course,  there's  Hanna 
himself,  a  cautious  and  conserv¬ 
ative  man  with  an  interview 
who  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
department,  among  the  first  five 
in  size,  is  “to  be  able  to  offer 
advertisers  a  thorough  technical 
service  in  all  media.” 

Considered  one  of  the  most 
technically  capable  departments 
in  the  agency  field,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  its  programs  from  one  to 
eight  in  the  past  six  years,  and 
since  ’45  doubled  its  business. 

Hanna,  born  in  Illinois,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  living  in  Scars- 
dale.  N.  Y.,  killed  off  the  first 
two  companies  he  was  with — 
he  says. 

He  started  out  as  cub  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer¬ 
ican.  “I  knocked  this  one  oft 
successfully.”  he  said.  “The 
paper  died  the  next  year 
(1925).”  ’The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  when  he  stepped  over  to 
a  signs-and-showcards  job  as  art 
director.  That  company  checked 
in  under  a  tombstone  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

“After  that,”  Hanna  explained, 
*'1  starved  my  way  around  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  while.  When  I  re- 


Fruit,  So 
Bloom  Too 


turned.  I  came  to  this  agency, 
in  Philadelphia,  as  production 
assistant” 

He  soon  was  promoted  to  the 
copv  department,  where  he 
stayed  till  1936.  In  1940.  after 
a  Detroit  session  as  copy  chief. 


Pipe  in  mouth  and  legs  crossed, 
lim  Hanna  listens  to  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  in  the  agency's  modern  stu¬ 
dio.  “I  am  one  radio  man  who 
doesn't  have  an  ulcer."  he  said. 

he  hit  New  York  in  the  same 
role  with  the  radio  department. 
Last  January  he  was  upped  to 
the  managership.  He  also  su¬ 
pervises  the  company’s  Holly¬ 
wood  radio  office  (15  employes) 
and  one  in  Philadelphia  ( two 
members,  sports  specialists). 

“Our  department  has  no  slo¬ 
gan  separate  from  the  old  Ayer 
phrase — ‘Make  advertising  pay 
the  advertiser’.’’  he  said. 

“The  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  advertiser  should  use 
radio."  Hanna  continued,  “is  not 
made  by  us.  We  have  a  plans 
board.  If  the  board  nods  go 
radio,  we  then  decide  what  kind 
of  radio  to  employ.  This,  we 
think,  keeps  it  objective  and 
serves  the  advertiser  best." 

He  mentioned  further  that  the 
department  has  always  insisted 
on  having  its  own  separate  copy 
staff.  “Writing  for  the  ear 
is  quite  different  from  writing 
for  the  eye.”  he  said,  “so  we 
want  writers  who  have  ear- 
ability.” 

One  of  the  best  writers  he 
has,  he  said,  is  a  young  girl 
with  a  theatrical  background. 
“She’s  got  a  sense  of  the  dra¬ 
matic,”  according  to  Hanna,  who 
believes  that  television  soon  will 
be  dominant  in  radio. 

“It  is  the  most  powerful  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  that's 
ever  come  along,”  he  said. 
"That’s  why  the  company  has 
installed  and  invested  heavily 
in  a  special  television  division.” 

Who  knows,  perhaps  some  day 
the  agency  will  televise  its 
springtime  tradition.  Till  then 
you’ll  have  to  take  our  word 
that  a  Tree  Grows  in  Ayer’s. 


Emulate  the  Squirrel 

Publishers  should  pile  up 
newsprint  while  the  sun  shines, 
for  there's  every  indication  of 
another  boxcar  scarcity  next 
winter. 

That  advice  comes  from  R. 
A.  Cooke,  manager  of  ANPA's 
Traffic  Department,  who  spent 
hours  on  end  lost  winter  and 
early  spring  trying  to  get  cars 
to  move  paper  from  Canadian 
mills. 

The  shortage  of  boxcors 
won't  be  ended  by  foil,  he 
warns,  and  then  demands  will 
be  heavy  again  for  moving 
other  commodities. 


Boise  Guild  Unit 
Formall’y  Dissolved 

Boise,  Idaho  —  Dissolution  of 
the  Boise  Newspaper  Guild,  on 
application  of  the  membership, 
was  completed  upon  withdrawal 
of  the  guild’s  charter  by  the 
international  executive  board  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Organized  last  fall,  the  Boise 
guild  was  voted  out  of  existence 
because  of  a  stalemate  in  negoi- 
ations  with  the  Statesman  news¬ 
papers  of  Boise  and  a  decrease 
in  the  size  of  membership  which 
made  collective  bargaining  im¬ 
practical.  Rosalie  Stringfellow, 
secretary,  explained. 


Newspaper 
Session  Set 
For  AFA  Meet 

“What  Next  for  Small  Bar 
ness?”  will  be  the  themed 
veloped  by  four  featured  apth 
ers  at  the  newspaper  sesdon  tf 
the  43rd  annual  convention  ^ 
the  Advertising  Federation  5 
America.  May  25  to  28,  in 
ton. 

Chairman  of  the  Monda- 
meeting.  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  na 
tional  director  of  the  Burei 
of  Advertising,  ANPA 
make  running  comments  on  tht 
.speeches. 

The  speakers  will  be  j 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  (net?«|jii£ 
Press,  and  three  bureau  stsf 
members — Harold  Barnes,  aao 
ciate  national  director;  WillisE 
Bell,  director  of  researdi  and 
John  Holzapfel.  assistant  direc 
tor  of  research. 

Karl  T.  Finn  of  the  Cinctsmn 
Times-Star  will  lead  a  panel 
cussion  to  follow  the  addresses 

Retail  advertising  will  be  the 
subject  of  two  sessions  on  Tues 
day.  May  27,  arranged  by  Ben 
jamin  H.  Namm,  former  prei 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

■ 

Inland  Appointed 

The  Coffey ville  (Kans.)  Mr 
nal  has  appointed  Inland  News 
paper  Representatives,  Inc.,  to 
represent  the  paper  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field,  effective 
May  1. 


The  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folder 

has  many  important  operating  advantages. 

The  folded  webs  bend  around  the  folding  cylinder 
in  a  much  larger  arc  eliminating  damage  at  folded  edge. 

The  inside  sections  of  "collected”  products  are  cut 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outside  sections  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  of  the  product. 

The  cutting  cylinder  has  no  pins  and  collected  sec¬ 
tions  remain  on  folding  cylinder.  This  eliminates  the 
double  set  of  pin  holes  and  the  transfer  of  sections  from 
one  cylinder  to  another. 

Cross  association  of  tabloid  and  full  size  products  is 
easy.  The  associated  web  section  is  controlled  by  the 
next  set  of  pins  before  the  first  set  releases. 

The  Scott  patented  Safety  Gate  absolutely  prevents 
excess  paper  from  ever  reaching  the  folding  blades  or 
folding  rollers,  eliminating  all  danger  of  damage  from 
folder  chokes. 

Modern  enclosed  gear  folder  drive  running  in  oil 
prevents  paper  dust  damage  to  gears. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  24,  1*41 


RADIO  CORRORATIOM  of  AMERICA 


RCA  Miniature  Tubes  enhance  the  tonal  brilliance  of  RCA  Victor  Globe  Trotter  portable  radios. 

>■ 


She  shall  have  mush  wherever  she  goes  I 


Wherever  you  go  with  an  RCA  Victor 
Globe  Trotter  portable  radio  you’ll 
enjoy  richness  and  clarity  of  tone— vol¬ 
ume  enough  for  outd(K)r  dancing— made 
possible  through  tiny  tubes. 

Miniature  tubes  save  valuable  space 
in  small  radios  —  space  that  can  be  used 
for  larger  and  better  loudspeakers  and 
for  longer  lasting,  radio -engineered 
RCA  batteries. 

These  miniature  tubes  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  RCA  Laboratories  —  a  world 
center  of  radio  and  electronic  research 
-and  long  a  leader  in  development  of 
electron  tubes  for  all  purposes. 


At  RCA  Laboratories,  the  same  re¬ 
search,  experimentation  and  advance¬ 
ment  that  resulted  in  these  improved 
tubes,  keep  all  RCA  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  top  in  their  particular  fields. 

When  you  buv  a  product  bearing  the 
name  RCA  or  RCA  \’ictor— a  radio  set. 
television  receiver,  Victrola  radio- 
phonograph,  a  radio  tube  or  phono¬ 
graph  record  —  vou  get  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  its  kind  that  science  has  yet 

acb  ie\  ed.  "Victrolo"  T.  M.  Rog.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  C/7f/,  iVt’ii:  York  20.  Listen  to  the  RCA 
Victor  Show,  Sundaijs,  2:00  P.M.,  Eastern 
Daylight  Saving  Time,  over  NBC. 


Ideal  traveling  companions.  (1) 
RC.\  Victor  “Globe  Trotter”  port¬ 
able  radio  —  operates  on  AC,  DC, 
or  batteries.  ( 2 )  RC.A  Victor  “  Es¬ 
cort”— has  a  batter)  you  can  re¬ 
charge  from  any  ordinary  .\C 
electric  outlet.  (3)  RC.\  \’ictor 
“Solitaire”— less  tlian  GJi  inches  tall! 


CIRCULATION 


District  Men  Key 
In  System— McDonald 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


FROM  TIME  to  time,  this  de¬ 
partment  gravitates  back  to 
the  well-worn  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  carrier  relations.  Like 
Mark  Twain’s  comment  about 
the  weather,  everybody  talks 
about  it  and  sometimes  not  too 
much  is  done  about  it. 

Charles  A.  McDonald,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune,  now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Semi¬ 
nole  (Okla.)  Producer,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  keenly  interested  in 
carrier  boy  relations.  He  has 
contributed  to  this  department 
in  the  past  and  has  written  his 
own  manual  on  carrier  training. 

Higher  Type  Needed 
McDonald’s  latest  comments 
deal  with  the  need  for  a  higher 
type  of  circulation  representa¬ 
tive  for  proper  carrier  selection. 
He  believes  that  before  news¬ 
papers  can  expect  to  carry  out 
a  well-rounded  carrier  ^uca- 
tional  program,  one  that  will  be 
respected  by  school,  social  and 
civic  leaders,  they  must  first 
see  that  their  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  are  composed  of  men  of 
high  caliber,  who  can  convince 
all  parties  interested  that  news¬ 
paper  route  work  can  and  does 
afford  sound  training. 

Discussing  the  matter  of  car¬ 
rier  selection.  McDonald  com¬ 
ments: 

“The  writer  has  found  that 
some  of  the  best  carrier  material 
comes  from  poor  but  honest 
homes.  Homes  where  there  is 
a  widowed  mother,  perhaps, 
with  a  son  between  the  age  of 
14  and  15  years.  A  son  who  has 
long  since  learned  the  cold  ma¬ 
terial  facts  of  life,  a  boy  who 
has  inherited  an  ambition  to 
accomplish  something  in  life 
regardless  of  his  possible  finan¬ 
cial  handicap,  one  who  is  honest 
and  sincere  and  who  has  been 
spiritually  guided  by  a  good 
church  background,  and  last  but 
not  least  a  boy  who  has  the 
understanding  and  cooperation 
of  a  loving  parent. 

“When  a  good  carrier  pros¬ 
pect  such  as  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned,  is  available  for  route 
management  he  should  be  con¬ 
tacted  by  a  representative  who 

Carriers'  Slogan 

San  Diego,  Calif. — "The  boy 
who  delivers  the  Joumol  today 
will  deliver  the  goods  tomor¬ 
row." 

This  witming  slogan  from 
among  almost  300  entries  sub* 
mitted  by  Son  Diego  Journal 
carrier  boys  won  lor  12-ysar* 
old  Larry  LoFlanune  a  iuUy 
equipped  bicycle.  It  will  be 
used  on  the  paper's  circulation 
department  stationery. 


is  capable  of  putting  his  best 
foot  forward. 

“We  firmly  believe  that  before 
any  circulation  manager  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  elevate  his  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  he  would  do  well  to 
check  on  his  district  managers 
and  supervisors,  to  take  stock  of 
his  entire  departments  and  sat¬ 
isfy  himself  that  he  has  the 
proper  men  in  the  field. 

“This  of  course  pertains  to 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 
Publications  where  a  circulation 
director  has  a  city  and  country 
circulation  manager  under  his 
supervision;  and  who  in  turn 
have  from  20  to  50  city  super¬ 
visors  or  district  and  countrj’ 
road  men  under  their  guidance. 

Smaller  Papers  Careful 

“On  publications  of  this  size 
some  of  the  circulation  directors 
being  through  necessity  removed 
from  the  actual  field  work  of 
the  men  hired  to  come  in  direct 
contact  with  carriers  and  their 
parents;  must  leave  much  of  the 
vital  details  of  representative 
selection  to  the  men  directly  in 
charge  of  these  departments. 

“We  find  that  circulation 
managers  of  smaller  dally  news¬ 
papers  have  long  since  learned 
through  necessity,  the  value  of 
selecting  a  higher  type  carrier 
organization.  The  small  circu¬ 
lator,  who  in  most  cases  is  a 
one-man  circulation  department 
has  learned  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls  of  careless  carrier  selec¬ 
tion.  and  who  has  found  that 
good  parent  cooperation  enables 
him  to  have  a  smaller  carrier 
turnover;  thus  allowing  him  to 
take  care  of  his  many  duties,  so 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  his 
department. 

“Now  what  is  a  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  a  city  district 
manager  or  a  country  road 
man  but  a  small  circulator?  So, 
if  good  circulation  managers  can 
be  found  for  small  dailies  so 
can  good  city  supervisors  and 
good  road  men  be  secured  for 
metropolitan  dailies;  and  the 
same  principles  that  have  proven 
to  be  successful  in  small  time 
operations  can  be  just  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  if  each  dis¬ 
trict  and  each  country  territory 
was  as  efficiently  run. 

“It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a 
representative  is  not  of  the 
right  caliber  he  will  make  no 
effort  to  choose  good  carrier  ma¬ 
terial.  and  even  if  he  has  a 
good  prospect  he  will  not  be 
capable  of  convincing,  either  the 
boy  or  his  parent  that  route 
management  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  lad.  Neither  will  he  be 
able  to  give  good  counsel  and 
sound  advice  to  the  young  man 
who  has  just  launch^  upon  his 
first  business  venture  or  who 
later  on  might  run  into  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business.’’ 


Russ  Stewart,  center,  general 
manager  of  Chicago  Times,  meets 
with  new  officers  of  Northern 
States  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation:  at  left.  Don  Bowker, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  president, 
and,  at  right  James  Trifunov, 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press, 
_ vicepresident 

Record  99.9925  Perfect 
NINE  carriers  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  have  a 
service  record  that  is  99.9925 
perfect  in  10,355  days  of  deliv¬ 
ering  papers  to  a  total  of  1,171 
customers.  That  gives  them 
something  like  1,198,249  chances 
to  make  a  mistake  and  not  de¬ 
liver  a  paper.  Instead,  they 
have  had  only  three-quarters  of 
a  complaint  per  day  per  1,000 
customers.  'That  record  is  as 
perfect  as  Ivory  is  pure! 

Carrier  Tornado  Victim 
LEON  SCHNEIDER,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times 
state  carrier,  lost  his  life  in 
his  efforts  to  save  members  of 
his  family  who  had  been  trap¬ 
ped  in  their  home  at  Wood¬ 
ward,  Okla.,  when  the  tornado 
hit  there  recently  and  de¬ 
molished  most  of  the  town. 

Oklahoman  and  Times  state 
carriers  contributed  their  dimes 
and  dollars  to  a  fund  to  give 
Woodward  folks  financial  as¬ 
sistance  after  the  disaster.  A 
total  of  $172  was  raised  by  the 
carriers. 

Aids  Hospital  Campaign 
FLOYD  A.  BROWN,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Hamilton  (O.) 
Journal-News,  has  been  named 
co-chairman  of  the  $150,000 
Fort  Hamilton  Hospital  nurses’ 
residence  campaign. 

Annual  Speedway  Oiler 
THE  Indianapolis  Times  is  again 
promoting  its  special  “Speed¬ 
way  Offer,’’  including  a  20-day 
subscription  with  the  Times 
Speedway  souvenir  edition  pub¬ 
lished  May  29  on  the  eve  of  the 
annual  500-mile  automobile  race 
at  Indianapolis.  The  Times’ 
offer  is  at  the  special  rate  of 
75  cents,  mailed  anywhere  in 
U.S.  or  Canada.  The  offer  in¬ 
cludes  an  after-race  extra  with 
all  the  results.  The  offer  is 
mailed  each  year  to  over  15,000 
prospects  throughout  U.S.  Last 
year,  the  Speedway  mailing 
piece  pulled  over  15%. 


News,  Antioch  Ledger  and  R. 
bank  Review.  ™ 

The  additions  provide  a  t,,  • 
membership  of  71  comnr^ 
61.2%  of  the  states  dai& 
representing  85%  of  its 
paperboys.  The  Foundafc 
offices  are  now  at  444  Marw. 
St.,  San  Francisco  11, 

Delivery  by  Helicopter 

ON  MAY  9  the  Star-Tim*. 

came  the  first  St.  Louis  Ner 
paper  to  begin  delivery  of  |W 
papers  by  helicopter 
The  service  was  from  dor 
town  St.  Louis  to  the  Arena  Li 
mid-town  about  three  miL 
away  where  the  St.  LouisT- 
Fair  was  in  progress.  Two  flii^, 
were  made  daily,  at  1:20  na 
and  4:40  p.m.,  delivering  cMin 
of  the  Star-Times  to  be  soW  b 
regular  carriers  at  the  Areii 
during  the  Fair. 

The  machine  carried  a  payloai 
of  more  than  300  pounds  in  ad 
dition  to  the  pilot.  Reguk 
landings  in  downtown  St  LouL; 
were  made  on  the  roof  of  a 
large  garage. 

Named  in  Caliiomia 
ROSS  WILLIAMS,  JR.,  ij  nea 
ly-named  circulation  manap. 
of  the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Time: 
Star. 

Howard  Schaeffer  has  beet 
appointed  circulation  manage' 
of  the  Martinez  (Calif.)  Contrt 
Costa  Gazette. 

■ 

Dail'7  Helps  to  Raise 
Fund  for  Boy's  Face 

Mankato,  Miiui.  —  Nineteen 
year-old  Forest  Guentzel  will 
get  a  “new  face’’  at  the  Jliyo 
clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.- 
thanks  to  a  fund  of  (9,126.7( 
raised  through  a  newspaper 
campaign  launched  by  the  Ito 
kato  Liars  Club,  a  group  of  32 
Mankato  businessmen. 

Guentzel,  whose  face  was  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  lamp  explosion 
when  he  was  18  months  old,  had 
been  a  virtual  social  outcast  un 
til  the  Liars  Club  decided  to 
“do  something  about  it”  The 
Liars  approached  the  Mankato 
Free  Press  with  a  plan  to  so 
licit  public  donations.  The; 
thought  that  perhaps  they  could 
raise  $2,500.  That  was  in  late 
March.  The  campaign  was 
launched  on  March  28. 

The  Liars  added  up  the  space 
the  Free  Press  gave  as  50  feet 
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3  More  in  Foundation 

THREE  additions  to  membership 
in  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation  are  announced 
by  C.  Robert  Payne,  managing 
director.  They  are  the  Upland 
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No.  5  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 


20th  Annual  Report  to  Employees 


Oil  July  6,  1927,  Bethlehem  i88ue<l  its  first 
official  Annual  Report  to  Employees,  covering 
the  year  1926. 

Many  companies,  incimling  oiirselies,  had  for 
some  years  puhlishi'il  employee  hiilletins  or 
magazines;  hut  as  far  as  we  know  this  was  the 
first  attempt  hy  a  major  iiulustriai  concern  to 
issue  a  formal  annual  report  to  its  employees 
avowedly  comparahle  to  the  report  to  stock¬ 
holders. 

Now  the  Report  to  Employees  covering  19-16  is 
off  the  presses  and  it  gives  us  a  strangely  grown¬ 
up  feeling. 

What  strikes  us  most  are  the  changes  that  have 
come  about  since  1926. 

Size  has  heen  the  most  obvious  change.  The 
average  number  of  employees,  for  example,  has 
grown  from  66,000  to  almost  114,000. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  employees 
have  advanceil  from  64.8c  to  1.49 1,4. 

Our  production  of  steel  ingots  increased  from 
6.902,290  net  tons  in  1926  to  10,012,-180  net 
tons  in  1946. 


Bethlehem,  Pennn. 

Gentlemen:  ,,;thoul  charge 

Employees. 

. (signed) 

. (address) 


IBITOR  a  publisher  for  May  24,  1947 


Size,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  story.  These 
days  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  business  and  to 
he  more  resourceful  in  order  to  stabilize  employ¬ 
ment,  meet  rising  costs  and  maintain  earnings. 
In  fact,  our  net  income  in  1946  amotuited  to 
5.3%  of  our  business  volume,  a  decrease  from 
6.6%  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  past  20  years  we’ve  come  to  make 
many  more  kinds  of  steel. 

M  e  have  added  continuous  mills  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  sheets;  new  wire  facilities;  addeil  pipe 
capacity;  more  equipment  for  tool  steels;  shops 
for  building  specialties;  highway  steels;  enlargeil 
holt  and  nut  capacity. 

Also,  we  have  expamleil  on  the  Pacific  ('oast, 
and  in  the  oil  country;  and  have  amplified  our 
shiphuilding  and  ship-repair  facilities. 

All  this  serves  to  steady  our  business  and  em¬ 
ployment  curve,  for  normally  tlie  total  of  a  di¬ 
versity  of  markets  is  less  fluctuating  than  a  few 
markets  which  have  seasonal  characteristics. 

Editors  w  ho  may  wish  to  have  on  file  a  detailed 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  business  during  the 
past  20  years  are  invited  to  send  for  Bethlehem’s 
20th  Annual  Report  to  Employees. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 
Associate  Dean,  Columbia  School  oi  Journalism 


Good  Writing, 

Little  Perspective 

MISSOURI  COMPROMISK  by  Tris 

Coftin.  Doston:  Little.  Brown  and 

Company.  315  pp.  $3. 

DURING  one  of  the  many  pe¬ 
riods  of  disagreement  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  someone  handed  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  a  pungent  para¬ 
graph.  He  read  it  with  a  happy 
smile  to  his  news  conference: 

“Things  seem  to  be  going 
fairly  well.  A  spirit  of  pessi¬ 
mism  prevails  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  ’’ 

Those  lines  could  keynote  this 
caustic  and  amusing  book  about 
the  first  twenty  months  of  the 
Truman  administration.  Tris 
Coffin's  anecdotes  are  pretty 
ruthless,  pretty  revealing,  and 
highly  entertaining.  But  they 
are  about  public  life,  not  per¬ 
sonal  peccadillos;  and  there  is 
nothing  bitter,  nothing  tragic 
in  the  telling.  It  is  the  reporter 
at  work.  The  whip  falls  where 
it  may. 

There  are  no  big  men,  no  big 
ideas  in  Washington,  one  gathers 
from  “Missouri  Compromise.” 
But  though  Mr.  Coffin  does  not 
choose  to  recall  it,  there  have 
been  worse  men  and  smaller 
ideas  before.  Perspective,  said 
Mr.  Shakespeare,  is  the  painter's 
greatest  art.  And  historical  per¬ 
spective  is  useful  equipment  for 
political  Cassandras. 

It  will  seem  to  some  an  alarm¬ 
ing  book.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
It  parades  a  White  House  and 
Capitol  across  the  stage  with  lit 
tie  greasepaint  and  very  white 
light.  The  scene  is  discouraging, 
almost  frightening,  if  you  com¬ 
pare  the  characters  with  the 
few  great  leaders  in  our  history. 
But  "things  seem  to  be  going 
fairly  well”  when  we  remember 
the  post-war  Washington  of  25 
years  ago,  or  compare  the  Wash¬ 
ington  of  today  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  is  like  a  sty  on  your  eye. 
If  you  look  at  it  long  enough  in 
a  magnifying  mirror,  and  forget 
or  don't  know  that  there  were 
sties  before,  you  can  conclude  it 
is  cancer  and  that  you  are  going 
blind  the  hard  way. 

Of  course  Coffin  has  a  gift  for 
characterizing  a  politician  in 
bold,  incisive  strokes.  They 
leave  a  reader  with  fine  enough 
lines  and  highlights  and  shadows 
to  enable  him  to  recognize  the 
man  ’most  anywhere. 

“James  F.  Byrnes,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  “walked  into  his  new 
job  with  a  springy  step,  a  happy 
smile,  and  blissful  ignorance. 

“His  head  was  full  of  won¬ 
derful  dreams.  The  country 
was  united  on  foreign  policy. 
Even  the  Republicans  were  go¬ 
ing  along.  TTie  world  was  look¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  for 
guidance.  The  grateful  citizens 
of  the  48  states  might  look  on 
the  man  who  led  them  confident¬ 
ly  to  a  new  era  of  international 
friendship  as  a  candidate  for 
President  in  1948.  .  .  . 

“Jimmy  Byrnes  discovered  a 


scheme  well  under  way,  engi¬ 
neered  by  Admiral  Leahy,  to 
toss  him  out  and  bring  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  as  Secretary  of  State. 

“A  sadder  and  wiser  Secre 
tary  Byrnes  found  out  that  a  lot 
of  people  were  interested  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs  and  were  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  get  out 
of  the  way  before  they  jumped 
in.  While  Jimmy  Byrnes  was 
across  the  seas,  they  had  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  him.  His 
coattails  Were  scorched  from  the 
hot  breath  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.’ 

The  author,  Tris  Coffin,  cov¬ 
ered  police  courts,  city  hall  and 
the  notorious  court-house  gang 
for  the  Indianapolis  Times.  Later 
he  covered  state  legislatures,  po¬ 
litical  conventions  and  labor.  In 
1941,  he  went  to  Washington  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Merry  Go-Round  and  joined  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
as  a  Washington  correspondent 
in  1944. 

Somewhere  in  that  extensive 
boot-camp,  he  learned  to  write 
some  quietly  devastating  para¬ 
graphs.  He  is  only  at  chapter 
III  when  he  disposes  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  in 
this  way: 

“At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in 
office,  Mr.  Truman  had  done 
several  things.  He  had  lost 
whatever  influence  he  once  had 
over  Congress.  He  had  split  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  confused  the 
liberals.  And  he  had  had  his 
picture  taken  doing  more  things 
than  any  other  man  in  the  White 
House.” 

I  remember  how  much  I 
learned  about  democracy  from 
one  of  Hitler’s  Youths  in  1938. 
She  was  pretty,  dark-eyed  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nolte,  hand-picked  to  study 
as  a  German  exchange  student 
in  this  country.  She  had  all  the 
answers  about  her  own  country, 
apparently  by  rote.  But  what 
horrified  her  were  political  car¬ 
toons  from  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  Some  were  pretty  blunt — 
about  our  own  leaders. 

“But  this  is  the  governor  of 
one  of  your  states,”  she  would 
exclaim.  “And  this  .  .  .  this,” 
she  said  in  complete  bewilder¬ 
ment,  “is  the  President  of  the 
United  States!  Why  is  it  per¬ 
mitted?” 

At  another  time  you  read; 
“First  a  titter,  then  a  roar  of 
laughter  swept  the  room.  The 
correspondents  were  laughing  at 
the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

A  couple  of  months  after  the 
virtual  obliteration  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  had  shocked  the 
world  and  ended  the  war,  a  re¬ 
porter  asked  President  Truman, 
“Are  we  still  making  atom 
bombs?” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Truman  said,  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way.  We  were 
still  making  atomic  bombs. 

“What  for?”  a  surprised  re¬ 
porter  inquired. 

For  experimental  purposes, 
Mr.  Truman  explained. 

There  were  some  bruised  re¬ 


porters  in  the  rush  to  get  to  the 
telephones  that  day. 

The  book,  however,  is  no  pill¬ 
ory  for  anyone.  The  author 
seems  genuinely  to  like  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man.  His  chief  criticism  of  the 
President  appears  to  be  that  he 
has  not  the  strength  and  control 
of  Roosevelt. 

“It  was  actually  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,”  Mr.  Coffin  writes, 
“who  mapped  the  broad  strokes 
of  strategy  for  a  war  spread 
over  four  continents  and  two 
oceans.  He  received  guidance 
and  expert  information  from  the 
generals  and  the  admirals.  But 
it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  made 
the  decisions  .  .  .  yes,  no,  how 
much,  where?  .  .  . 

“Roosevelt  stood  as  the  suave, 
.shrewd  mediator  between  Wins¬ 
ton  Churchill  and  Josef  Stalin, 
who,  without  him,  would  have 
been  at  each  other's  throats  all 
the  time.  In  the  dark  hours  of 
Britain  and  Russia,  he  pulled 
agreements  from  them,  and  fed 
them  supplies  as  a  mother  gives 
a  crying  child  a  stick  of  candy. 

“His  great  gift  of  personality 
won  the  respect  and  devotion  of 
politicians,  generals,  statesmen, 
and  plain  ordinary  people  the 
world  over.  He  was  a  dreamer 
of  almost  unlimited  imagination, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  a  realist 
with  a  hard  understanding  of 
the  limitations  of  other  men.  .  .  . 

“This  was  the  man  Harry  S. 
Truman  succeeded!” 

“Missouri  Compromise”  is 
i  aunty  and  salty  gossip.  But  it 
is  gossip  of  government,  not  of 
Washington  dowagers,  lawn  par¬ 
ties  and  receptions.  ’There  are 
no  Under  Secretaries  who  “pick 
their  nose  and  roll  the  result 
into  neat  little  balls,”  as  in  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels’  delightful  “Fron¬ 
tier  on  the  Potomac.”  No  gentle 
ladies  at  dinlomatic  dinners  who 
announce  they  must  monopolize 
the  statesman  on  their  right  so 
they  can  keep  from  smacking 
the  one  on  their  left  with  a  plate 
of  squab,  as  in  Olive  Clapper’s 
soarkling  kaleidoscone  which 
she  cooly  titles,  “Washington 
Tapestry.” 

Instead.  Mr.  Coffin’s  book  is 
terse  and  colorful  anecdote  of 
press  conferences.  Congressional 
hearings  and  Presidential  jun¬ 
kets.  Facts  march  one  after  an¬ 
other  in  dramatic,  highly  per¬ 
sonal  procession.  There  is  little 
comment. 

A  Third  Good  Book 
On  Adroit  Letters 

PROFITABLE  DIRECT  MAIL 

METHODS  by  Robert  Stone.  New 

York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  452  pp. 

$5.75. 

“IF  I  HAD  the  job  of  writing  to 

a  salesman  who  was  slipping.” 
a  manufacturing  executive  is 
quoted  in  this  book  as  advising, 
“I  would  wait  for  weeks  if  nec¬ 
essary  until  I  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  congratulate  him  on  some 
particular  bit  of  work.  I  would 
make  sure  that  I  said  nothing 
to  make  matters  worse  rather 
than  better.” 

The  manufacturer  then  quotes 
in  full  a  letter  he  did  write  in 
such  a  circumstance.  And  in 
this  terse,  factual  book  are 
copious  illustrations  of  how  ef¬ 
fective  business  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  correspondence  is  carried 


It  points  the  wisdom  of  saviB, 
and  encouraging  manpower^ 
business.  F.  D.  'White  of  Nh 
York,  once  general  manazer^ 
the  New  York  World,  rec»S 
that  Joseph  Pulitzer  pra^ 
that  sagacity.  *'«•«« 

Specific  ways  in  which  dirr 
mail  is  used  to  sell  advertitm,i 


lally  Franklin  D.  to  both  company  salesmen  and 
T.  Coffin  writes,  to  retail  dealers  will  be  interes' 
the  broad  strokes  ing  to  newspaper  advertisiM 
)r  a  war  spread  men.  Indeed,  the  chaptersoc 
itinents  and  two  Inspiring  Company  Salesmen  bv 
■eceived  guidance  Mail  and  aiding  Sales  by  Mii 
srmation  from  the  will  be  particularly  interestiw 
he  admirals.  But  also.  ^ 

5sevelt  who  made  “Profitable  Direct  Mail  Meth 
.  .  yes,  no,  how  ods’’  is  by  the  vicepresident  tf 
.  .  .  the  National  Research  Burej 

tood  as  the  suave,  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  competo" 
or  between  Wins-  up-to  date,  well-written  rii«ni; 
and  Josef  Stalin,  sion  of  planning,  writing,  mail 
him.  would  have  ing,  testing  and  checking  bui 
ither’s  throats  all  ness  correspondence.  TTie  book 
;he  dark  hours  of  contains  a  good  practical  chap 
lussia,  he  pulled  ter  on  house  organs. 

)m  them,  and  fed  There  are  few  books  in  this 
as  a  mother  gives  field.  “Effective  Direct  Advtr 
a  stick  of  candy,  tising”  by  Ramsey,  published  by 
:ift  of  personality  D.  Appleton  and  Company  more 
:t  and  devotion  of  than  5  quarter  of  a  centui^  ago, 
nerals,  statesmen,  is  still  the  most  complete  book 
inary  people  the  in  the  field  It  contains  excel 
le  was  a  dreamer  lent  ideas  that  are  usable  today 
nited  imagination.  A  more  recent  book  that  is  su- 
Tie  time,  a  realist  perior  is  “Direct  Mail  Advstis 
understanding  of  ing”  by  O.  Preston.  It  was  pub 
of  other  men.  .  .  .  lished  by  Prentice-Hall  in  1941 
he  man  Harry  S.  “Profitable  Direct  Mail  Mett 
;ded!”  ods”  is  the  newest  volume  in  the 

Compromise”  is  field.  In  several  respects,  it  is 
ty  gossip.  But  it  the  best, 
svernment,  not  of  ■ 

tionr^’ ’There  we  Shannon  Now  Heads 
etaries  who  “pick  TeXQS  PreSS  GrOUp 
d  roll_  the  result  Antonio,  Tex.— W.  M. 

balls,  as  m  Jona-  shannon,  publisher  of  the  Ridi- 
dehghtful  Fron-  Coaster  and  Rotenbtrg 

omac.  No  genue  jjgrald,  was  elected  president 
natic  dinners  who  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Press 

must  monpimlize  Association,  meeting  recently  it 
on  their  right  so  srenham. 

3  from  smacking  Henry  Reese  III,  Gonzolei  Is 
^  ®  plate  qj^irer,  was  named  vice-presi 

1  Olive  Clappers  (jent;  Arthur  Lefevre,  Houitos 
eidosc^e  which  Texaco  Topics,  assistant  presi- 
les,  Washington  ,jent;  R.  Starley  Tevis,  Howtos 
_  _  ,  .  ,  ,  Post,  secretary-treasurer;  G.  A 

Coffin  s  book  is  jviabry,  Houston  Humble  publi 
cations,  sergeant-at-arms;  A  B 
Penny,  Houston  Humble  Bet, 
Presidential  jun-  publicity  chairman, 
arch  one  after  an-  , 

latic.  highly  per-  _  .  .  ^  »  n  • 

n.  There  is  little  Printers  Get  Raise 

Burlington,  'Vt.— TheBurltsj- 
ton  Daily  News  and  Local  5W 
d  Book  ITU.  have  signed  a  contrict 

..  calling  for  a  15-cent  hourly  a- 

eiiers  crease.  ’The  contract  sets  the 

.  E  DIRECT  MAIL  day  rate  at  ri-25  an  hour.  A  fur 
R^rt  Stone.  New  ^jjer  increase  becomes  effectiTe 
Hall,  Inc.  452  pp.  raising  the  minimum  to 

job  of  writing  to 
zho  was  slipping.” 

Aviation  Writers 
hSd^rSpwr.™;  NowTotaim 

ilate  him  on  some  A  membership  list  of  300  mw 
)f  work.  I  would  and  women  engagM  in  1^ 
at  I  said  nothing  nautical  journalism  in  30  sttttt 
ers  worse  rather  England  and  Canada,  was ^ 
nounced  this  week  by  u® 
;turer  then  quotes  Dawson  of  Indianapolis,  Pf^ 
r  he  did  write  in  dent  of  the  Aviation  ,wnt« 
nstance.  And  In  Association.  The  association  wm 
actual  book  are  have  its  annual  convention  m 
ations  of  how  ef-  Los  Angeles  June  1-4.  Daw^“ 
IS  and  merchandis-  aviation  ^itor  of  the  Indvtstp- 
dence  is  carried  olis  (Ind.)  News. 
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as  the  weakness  inherent  in  men 
will  permit.” 

Asserting  the  object  of  the 
publicity  in  the  Texas  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  to  get  the 
judge  to  reverse  himself  and 
grant  a  new  trial,  Jackson 
charged:  ‘‘For  this  court  to  im¬ 
ply  that  this  kind  of  attack  dur¬ 
ing  a  pending  case  is  all  right 
seems  to  be  to  compound  the 
wrong.  The  press  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  may  rightfully  take  the  de¬ 
cision  of  this  court  to  mean  in¬ 
difference  toward,  if  not  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  attack  upon 
courts  during  pending  cases.  I 
think  this  opinion  conveys  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  free  press  for  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  that  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
what  has  been  done  here.” 

Justice  Jackson  professed  in¬ 
ability  to  discern  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  whether  his  col¬ 
leagues  intended  to  suggest  that 
a  judge  should  be  “thickskinned 
or  just  thickheaded,”  and  he 


Contempt  Ruling 

Continued  from  page  8 

If  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  Texas  Court  here 
was  not  justified  in  finding  that 
these  publications  created  ‘a 
clear  and  present  danger’  of  the 
substantive  evil  that  Texas  had 
the  right  to  prevent,  namely 
the  purposeful  exertion  of  ex¬ 
traneous  influence  in  having  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial  granted, 
clear  and  present  danger’  be¬ 
comes  merely  a  phrase  for 
covering  up  a  novel,  iron  con¬ 
stitutional  doctrine. 

“Hereafter  the  states  cannot 
deal  with  direct  attempts  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  disposition  of  a  pend¬ 
ing  controversy  by  a  summary 
preceding,  except  when  the 
misbehavior  physically  prevents 
proceedings  from  going  on  in 
court,  or  occurs  in  its  immedi¬ 
ate  proximity.  Only  the  pungent 
pen  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  could 
adequately  comment  on  such  a 
perversion  of  the  purpose  of  his 
phrase.  Changes  are  rung  on 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  in  the  Toledo  case  that 
‘a  judge  of  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  be  a  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  firmness  of  character.’  But 
it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that 
that  was  said  by  an  Olympian 
who  was  so  remote  from  the 
common  currents  of  life  that  he 
did  not  read  newspapers.” 

Would  a  Poll  Be  Justified? 

“  ...  Is  it  conceivable  that 
even  the  most  doctrinaire  liber¬ 
tarian  would  think  it  consonant 
with  the  impartiality  which  ad¬ 
judication  presupposes  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  poll  regarding  the  out¬ 
come  desired  by  a  community  in 
a  pending  case?  How  can  the  in¬ 
sertion  into  the  scales  of  justice 
of  a  newspaper’s  own  motion  of 
the  desire  of  a  community  for 
a  particular  result  in  a  pending 
case  be  more  permissible  than 
the  rejwrt  of  public  feeling  as 
ascertained  by  a  public  poll? 

“Again,  suppose  the  news¬ 
paper  articles  here  in  contro¬ 
versy  had  been  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  the  judge  urging,  on 
the  basis  of  these  articles,  a  new 
trial.  Would  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  forbid  a  state 
to  deal  with  such  conduct 
through  the  corrective  process 
of  contempt?  But  a  denial  of 
this  power  to  the  states  where 
newspapeea  carry  the  same 
articles  directed  to  the  same 
e^  can  only  be  on  the  basis 
that  private  correspondence  has 
less  constitutional  protection 
than  have  newspapers. 

^0  agree  with  a  principle  in 
principle  only  to  depart  from  it 
not  been  so 
fruitful  of  good  in  the  world  of 
oi^omacy  as  to  suggest  its  im¬ 
portation  into  the  judicial  pro¬ 
cess.” 

Jackson's  Premise 

Justice  Jackson  stated  the 
P^e  “The  right  of  the 
paopie  to  have  a  free  press  is 
a  vital  one,  but  so  is  the  right 
to  have  a  calm  and  fair  trial 
free  from  outside  pressures  and 
iMuences.  Every  other  right, 
includmg  the  right  of  a  free 
depend  on  the 
ability  to  get  a  judicial  hearing 
as  dispassionate  and  impartial 
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failed  to  find  in  his  experience, 
he  said,  anything  to  confirm  the 
notion  that  judges  are  iiisensi- 
tive  to  publicity. 

“Of  course,”  Jackson  com¬ 
mented,  “the  blasts  of  these 
little  papers  in  this  small  com¬ 
munity  do  not  jolt  us,  but  I  am 
not  so  confident  that  we  would 
be  indifferent  if  a  news  mon¬ 
opoly  in  our  entire  jurisdiction 
should  perpetrate  this  kind  of 
an  attack  on  us. 

'Fortitude  of  the  Judiciary' 

“It  is  doubtful  if  the  press  it¬ 
self  regards  judges  as  so  insul¬ 
ated  from  public  opinion.  In 
this  very  case  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  fil^  a  brief  amicus  curiae 
on  the  merits  after  we  granted 
certiorari.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  cite  a  single  authority  that 
was  not  available  to  counsel  for 
the  publisher  involved,  and  does 
not  tell  us  a  single  new  fact 
except  this  one:  ‘This  member¬ 
ship  embraces  more  than  700 
newspaper  publishers  whose 


publications  represent  in  excess 
of  80%  of  the  total  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  published  in  this  country. 
The  Association  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  issue  presented  in 
this  case,  namely,  the  right  of 
newspapers  to  publish  news 
stories  and  editorials  on  cases 
pending  in  the  courts.’ 

“This  might  be  a  good  occa¬ 
sion  to  demonstrate  the  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  judiciary.” 

■ 

Edition  By  Pioneers 

The  Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  will  publish  a  lOO^page  tab¬ 
loid  Centennial  Edition  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  city’s  celebra¬ 
tion  July  3-6.  1710  ^ition  will 
include  articles  written  by  pion¬ 
eer  residents,  or  from  material 
furnished  by  these  residents. 

■ 

Paper  Cut  to  Tabloid 

Athens,  O. — ^For  the  first  time 
in  its  122-year  history,  the 
Athens  Messenger  appeared  in 
tabloid  format  May  12. 


HARRISBURG 


PENN 


Harrisburg's  $120,000,000  payroll  is  divided  into  4  ports — one- 
fourth  Railroads  and  Utilities;  one-fourth  Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial;  one-fourth  State  employees,  and  one-fourth  permanent 
Federal  and  Military  Installations. 

This  is  not  a  "one-industry"  city.  It  keeps  on  an  even  keel  be¬ 
cause  of  its  diversity  of  employment  and  high  income. 

01jr  l^alriol 
01jr  lEtipniug  JJrtuH 

with  a  daily  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  89.000,  reach  9  out  of  10  families  in 
Harrisburg,  and  8  out  of  10  families  in  the  trading  territory. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY— Naf/ona/  Representatives 
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Seminar  Group  Asks: 
Why  Copy  Readers? 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ARE  COPY  READERS  neces¬ 
sary? 

Two  dozen  reporters  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  semi¬ 
nar  this  week  agreed  copy  read¬ 
ing  is  a  good  practice,  but 
something  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  fellows  “who  just  like 
to  change  things." 

For  instance,  a  reporter  who 
sought  to  put  atmosphere  into 
his  story  worked  in  the  phrase, 
“where  seldom  is  heard  a  dis¬ 
couraging  word.”  It  came  out: 
"Where  discouraging  word  is 
seldom  heard.” 

Many  Had  Desk  Experience 

About  60%  of  the  seminar 
participants  admitted  they  had 
been  on  the  rim  themselves  for 
varying  lengths  of  time.  They 
also  asked  the  discussion  leader, 
Henley  Hill  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  “Why  does  any¬ 
one  ever  become  a  copy  reader?” 

The  philosophy  of  the  job. 
Hill  suggested,  probably  derives 
from  the  familiar  human  trait 
of  asking  someone  else  to  read 
over  something  before  it  gets 
into  print.  “How  do  you  like 
this?”  a  publisher  will  usually 
inquire  of  an  editor. 

Winding  up  a  three  weeks’ 
course,  the  last  of  the  current 
API  series,  the  reporters  gave 
over  a  day  to  discussing  their 
relations  with  the  copy  desk. 
Nearly  all  held  out  for  some 
concrete  way  in  which  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  man  in  the 
green  eyeshade. 

“With  the  present  minimum 
of  $108  a  week  (in  New  York), 
the  job  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,” 
it  was  commented. 

Reporters  from  three  cities 
said  their  papers  have  started  a 
plan  of  putting  copy  readers  on 
the  street  and  reporters  on  the 
desk  for  several  months  at  a 
time.  Some  reporters  are  as¬ 
signed  to  makeup  occasionally 
so  they  will  understand  the 
problems  that  arise  when  a 
story  is  written  longer  than  the 
space  allotted  for  it. 

In  several  offices  the  practice 
of  copy  readers  and  reporters 
conferring  on  stories  and  heads 
is  being  encouraged,  as  against 
the  more  common  practice  of 
copy  desk  sending  back  copy  to 
the  city  desk  for  checking  or 
revision. 

The  question  was  raised 
whether  the  copyreader  resents 
having  the  reporter  write  a  sug¬ 
gested  headline.  In  reverse  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  few  reporters  said 
that  frequently  copyreaders 
come  to  them  with  three  or  four 
sample  headlines  and  let  them 
make  the  choice. 

Headline  Memos 

Where  city  desks  require  re¬ 
porters  to  submit  brief  outlines 
of  stories  they  have  coming — 
rather  than  discuss  them  all 
verbally — it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  is  a  short  step  to  having 
the  writer  jot  down  a  possible 
headline. 

A  few  offices  still  (H>erate 


without  copy  desks,  it  was  in¬ 
dicated,  but  no  one  brags  about 
the  heads  the  reporters  write, 
and  the  makeup  is  whatever  a 
printer  wants  to  make  it. 

Credit  was  voiced  by  several 
seminarians  for  the  copyreaders 
who  really  “make”  the  story. 
One  member  of  the  group  told 
of  the  time  he  was  on  the  rim 
and  he  rewrote  a  horrible  bit  of 
copy  which  got  past  the  city 
desk.  The  managing  editor  in¬ 
quired  who  had  written  the  story 
— “a  sweli  job!” — and  the  copy- 
reader  merely  replied,  “So-and- 
So  covered  it.” 

At  the  very  moment  the  city 
editor  was  typing  a  discharge 
notice  for  the  reporter,  the  ME 
was  putting  through  a  memo  for 
a  raise. 

Bylines  for  Copy  Readers 

Maybe  copyreaders  ought  to 
get  bylines,  someone  suggested. 
As  far  as  anyone  knew,  it  had 
been  done  only  in  jest,  in  trick 
inner-office  editions. 

The  bane  of  a  reporter’s  life 
was  described  as  the  “don’t 
book,”  most  present-day  sam¬ 
ples  having  come  down  from 
the  old  days  when  “pants  is  for 
gents.”  These  don’ts  have  been 
carried  on  to  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  copyreaders.  .  .  .  “You 
can’t  say  it  this  way  because  it 
isn’t  good  usage.”  But  who  ever 
said  it  wasn’t? 

In  the  opinion  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  panel,  copy  reading 
experience  should  be  a  “must” 
for  any  newspaper  executive. 
And,  another  added,  reporting 
should  be  a  “must”  for  any 
copyreader. 

The  Story — Not  English 

The  reporters  also  aired 
“beefs”  over  copyreaders  who 
change  slang  or  other  informal, 
every-day  conversation.  One 
told  of  a  woman  English  teacher 
who  came  in  as  head  of  the 
copy  desk  during  the  war  and 
proceeded  to  rewrite  everything 
into  “good  English.”  The  city 
editor,  in  sympathy  with  his  re¬ 
porters.  tried  to  convince  her 
that  “it’s  the  story,  not  the 
English,  that  counts.” 

Some  offices,  it  was  remarked, 
have  “as  is”  instructions  for 
special  copy,  particularly  that 
written  by  the  libel  lawyer. 

For  a  moment,  the  seminar 
got  on  the  subject  of  proof¬ 
readers,  too.  One  member  re¬ 
called  the  unique  touch  that  a 
proofreader  achieved  by  insert¬ 
ing  an  asterisk  after  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  term  in  the  headline  and 
explaining  it  in  a  footnote. 

This  brought  the  discussion 
back  to  why  some  newspapers 
drop  periods  between  initials, 
resulting  in  “WE  STRIKE 
ENDS”  when  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  employes  went  back  to 
work. 

And  a  few  words  were  spoken 
about  city  editors  who  tell  a 
man  to  write  just  so  much  on 
a  story  before  he  even  knows 
what  the  story  is  about.  A  good 


reporter’s  ability  can  defeat  an  - _ 

editor’s  judgment  most  of  the  f  S  Vi/i-no 

time,  someone  remarked.  “Just  ^  ^  VY  mS 

to  get  hell  for  overwriting  the  [n  Jjqjji  piQhf 
budget  is  all  wrong,”  was  the  ,  Aurvij-.!  Who.,  n 
consensus. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  agreed, 

the  burden  is  on  the  reporter  of- 

to  help  cut  his  story  and  the  thl®  tt- 

ideal  system  would  be  “to  digni- 
fy  the  reporter”  with  proofs  of 

his  stuff.  should  please  the  Lot  An®«i« 

Another  suggestion  was  that  ^ 

city  editors  should  read  the 

copy  in  the  first  place  and  not  n/n,  ®u  ****  the 

leave  the  cutting  to  a  copy-  ™ 

reader.  When  this  system  is  V*® 

worked,  and  reporters  write  ac-  ®”^  other  designi- 

ceptable  headline  suggestions,  kow  1 

the  copyreader  may  not  be  nec-  , 
essary.  His  status  was  very 

much  in  doubt  when  the  semi-  the  designation  Boulder 

nar  ended.  °®f"’  **  ®®‘  P««om1 

spite.  A  Times  reporter  in- 
T  -1-  1  T  i  formed  Ickes,  visiting  here  of 

Libel  Laws  Prevent  the  President’s  action.  ’ 

Full  Red  Exposure  - 

Libel  laws  shield  Communists  ..g  their  resolutions  you  will 
travelers  in  know  them”  was  offered  a  rule 
to  follow  in  reporting.  A  Com- 
‘i^°  muni.st,  it  was  pointed  oS, 
the  truth  after  you  have  learned  ngygr  attacks  his  masters  or  ^ 
it,  two  experts  in  the  art  of  yjgt  dictators 
smoking  out  the  Red  fifth  col-  Several  large  labor  unionj 

umn  complained  this  week  dur-  are  in  the  controi  of  cZ 

ing  the  Repor^rs  Seminar  of  rnunist-led  minorities  were 
the  American  Press  Institute.  na^ed  for  the  reporters 
Guest  lecturers  and  advisers  they  were  tipped  off  to  study 
*^®^  were  Frederick  the  sources  of  anti-U.  S.  policy 
Woltman,  winner _  of  the  ^ht-  resolutions  whenever  offered 
zer  Prize  for  his  New  York  ,  u  ,  u  , 

World-Telegram  series  exposing  Wrong  Labels  Help  Reds 
Red  activities:  and  Louis  Bu-  Pinning  a  wrong  label  on  some 
denz,  former  managing  editor  people  was  declared  to  be  very 
of  the  Daily  Worker  who  quit  helpful  to  the  Communists,  and 
the  Communist  Party  and  be-  the  original  Dies  Committee  was 
came  a  teacher  at  the  Jesuits'  blamed  for  several  instances  of 
Fordham  University.  this.  The  recent  attempt  by  city 

It  Takes  Background  Albany,  N,  Y.  to  bar 

T  Paul  Robeson  from  singing  in  a 

In  all  his  1()  years  of  reporting  public  school  also  was  criticized 

“stupid”  because  it  had  the 
hnking  names  to  them  Woltman  of  activating  Communist 

has  never  faced  a  libel  suit.  For  front  organizations  and  winning 
reporters  embarking  on  a  career  sympathizers  for  them, 
similar  to  his  he  advised  pains-  their  efforts  to  tell  the  news 

taking  reading  and  filing  and  from  Russia,  newspapers  of  the 

some  good  reliable  informants,  u  g.  also  are  giving  the  Com- 
It  takes  years  of  background,  munists  a  helping  hand,  the 
he  cautioned.  pjass  told  The  New  York 

Budenz  helped  to  C9ach  the  Times,  it  was  mentioned,  pro- 
newsmen  on  the  ways  in  which  vi^es  the  quickest  means  of  tell- 
to  put  the  finger  on  suspected  fhe  editors  of  the  Daily 

he  deplored  the  fact  Ty^rker  what  Red  Star,  Pravit 
that  the  courts  make  it  almost  ^r  Izvestia  are  saying, 
mandatory  that  you  prove  a  The  Daily  Worker  s  own  spe- 
man  holds  a  card  in  the  Com-  ojai  ^ews  service,  direct  from 
munist  Party  before  You  can  fbe  Kremlin,  was  cut  off  a  few 

call  him  a  Communist  and  be  yggrs  ago  under  the  foreign 
clear  of  libel  per  se.  agent  registry  act.  Its  editors 

Unmss  the  charge  is  made  at  never  know  from  one  day  to  the 
an  official  hearing  or  in  court,  ^ext  what  line  they  are  to  take, 
newspapers  must  resort  to  de-  jbey  read  avidly  the  quota- 
vious  ways  of  unmasking  a  Red.  tbe  official  Soviet 

the  seminar  was  told.  papers  as  carried  by  U.  S.  news- 

During  the  discussion  on  this  p3pgj.g 
point,  it  was  declared  that  courts  ^  ^  ^ 

in  several  states  have  held  the  r  tj  w>r 

appellation  “Communist”  to  be  Ag  Xt6S@Circn  IVlQrKS 

libelous.  Fifth  Anniversary 

Allegiance  Can  Be  Indicated  Dr.  W.  I.  Myers,  dean  of  the 
To  circumvent  this,  the  re-  New  York  State  College  of  A^- 
porters  were  advised  to  refrain  culture  at  Cornell  University, 
from  saying  a  person  is  a  Com-  was  principal  speaker  at  a  party 
munist  but  indicate  general  al-  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  celebrating  the 
legiance  to  Communist  princi-  fifth  anniversary  of  Agricultural 
pies.  Three  “give-away”  actions  Advertising  and  Research,  Inc., 
were  described  as:  1.  Coopera-  public  relations  and  advertising 
tion  with  Communist  front  or-  agency. 

ganizations;  2.  Cooperation  with  Other  speakers  were  H.  A 
the  Communist  Party  in  strate-  Thomas  and  Frederick  B.  B^ 
gic  work;  3.  Criticism  of  Amer-  ant,  local  business  leaders,  ^ 
ican  and  British  foreign  policy  Roy  H.  Park,  president  of  tM 
in  contrast  to  defense  of  Soviet  agency,  which  has  branch  offices 
policy.  in  Albany  and  New  York. 

EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  for  May  24, 


46  Celebrities  Tee  Up 
Bankroll  for  Youths 


WASHINGTON — Forty-six  head¬ 
liners  turned  out  last  week¬ 
end,  May  17-18,  to  participate  in 
the  National  Celebrities  Golf 
Tournament,  a  promotion  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  support  of 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark’s 
drive  against  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

Participants  included  Bing 
Crosby,  General  Eisenhower, 
Admiral  Nimitz,  Clark  GriflBth, 
James  B.  Forrestal,  General 
Omar  Bradley,  John  W.  Snyder, 
Gene  Tunney,  Jack  Dempsey, 
Bob  Considine,  Bill  Dudley,  Sam 
Rayburn,  Bobby  Jones,  Walter 
Hagen,  Gene  Sarazen,  Bobby 
Cruickshank,  Senator  William 
Fulbright,  Senator  Scott  Lucas, 
Rep.  George  Smathers,  Fred 


people,  handled  ticket  sales, 
both  advance  and  on-the-spot. 
Tickets  were  $3  for  the  two 
days,  $2  for  single  days  (adult), 
$1  for  juniors  ( 18  years  and  un¬ 
der). 

News  Department  contributed 
its  share  of  stories  and  features. 
Naturally  it  got  a  heavy  play 
on  the  sports  pages. 

An  active  committee  from  the 
Country  Club  worked  along 
with  Bus  Ham  on  details  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  celebrities,  handling 
the  crowds,  setting  up  parking 
facilities,  and  posting  for  each 
player  a  marshal  to  act  as  an 
all-around  “orderly” — seeing  to 
it  that  the  player  was  properly 
equipped  and  provided  with  a 
locker.  Match  Marshals  made 


the  rounds  with  each  flight,  to¬ 
gether  with  offlcial  scorers. 

The  tournament  was  officially 
opened  on  Saturday  with  a 
luncheon  at  noon  sponsored  by 
Publisher  Philip  L.  Graham,  for 
the  participants.  At  12:30  an 
armless  vet,  Sgt.  Edward  F.  Bea¬ 
mon,  gave  a  driving  exhibition. 
Attorney  General  Clark  hit  the 
first  ball  and  the  tournament 
was  underway. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tour¬ 
nament  on  Sunday,  Clark  and 
Bus  Ham  officiate  at  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  18th  green,  when 
“Oscars”  were  awarded  to  win¬ 
ners  in  five  classifications. 

■ 

Sports  Show 

Denver,  Colo. — With  perfor¬ 
mances  and  personal  appear¬ 
ances  by  radio  and  movie  stars, 
the  first  annual  sports  show 
sponsored  by  the  Denver  Post, 
played  to  near  capacity  houses 
at  the  city  Stadium. 


Student's  Plans 

Eugene,  Ore. — Ali  Sivrioglu 
of  Eskisehir.  Turkey,  entered 
the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism  at  the 
opening  of  the  spring  term  re¬ 
cently.  After  completing  the 
journalism  course,  his  plans 
call  for  a  two-month  tour  of 
the  United  States  after  which 
he  plans  to  return  to  Istanbul. 
Turkey,  and  start  his  own 
newspaper. 

Atom  Series  Reprinted 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  series  on  the  atom  by  Peter 
Kihss,  50  questions  and  answers, 
will  be  reprinted  with  Kihss 
summ.ary  of  atom  activity  in  24 
countries  for  distribution  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  mid-May. 


OMAHA 

WORLO-HEI  ALO 


Perry,  Carl  Hubbell,  Ham  Fish¬ 
er,  Babe  Didrikson,  Glenna  Col¬ 
lett  Vare,  “Chick”  Evans,  Fred 
McLeod,  Harry  Parr,  III,  Del 
Webb,  Rep.  Charles  Halleck, 
Major  General  Leslie  Groves, 
Tied  Waring,  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  Commissioner  A.  B.  Chand¬ 
ler,  Arthur  Godfrey,  Hildegarde, 
Sgt.  Edward  F.  Beamon,  Elmer 
Ward.  Harry  Wismer,  Edward 
Arnold,  Major  General  Anthony 
C.  McAuliffe,  Rep.  Leslie 
Arends,  four  boy  prodigies,  and 
Attorney  General  Clark. 

$12,072  Raised 

The  two-day  tournament, 
which  took  place  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Golf  and  Country  Club  in 
Chevy  Chase,  before  galleries 
estimated  at  7,500  each  day, 
helped  the  drive  in  two  ways; 

1.  It  raised  $12,072  to  be  spent 
on  a  city-wide  recreational  pro¬ 
gram  for  underprivileged  boys; 

2.  It  drew  attention  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  to  the  fund-raising 
possibilities  of  tournaments  and 
similar  projects,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  other  communities  will 
promote  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  movement. 

Covering  the  event  were  the 
wire  services,  all  major  radio 
networks,  five  newsreels,  tele¬ 
vision,  national  picture  maga¬ 
zines,  and  a  battery  of  local  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 
Sportscasters  took  turns  at  the 


\esiMArion 


REVEALS  BUYING  HABITS  AND  BRAND 
PREFERENCES  OF  82,826  METROPOLITAN 
OMAHA  FAMILIES 


Includes  Food,  Drugs,  Cosmetics,  Tires, 
Gas,  Oil,  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Tobacco, 
Small  Electrical  Appliances,  Paint,  Pens, 
Anti-Freeze,  etc. 

Yes.  again  for  the  3rd  year,  an  accurate  up- 
to-the-minute  picture  of  82,826  metropolitan 
Omaha  families'  shopping  and  buying  habits — 
a  survey  that  tells  all — what  they  are  buying, 
and  where. 


ine  event  was  engineered  by 
sports  editor  of  the 
who  last  January  invited 
wf  sports  writers  to 

Washington  for  a  “youth  rally  ’ 
inference  with  Clark.  It  result- 
M  in  pledges  to  back  up  the 
flnaL  juvenile  delin- 

arousing  interest  in 
All  sports  and  recreaUon. 
AU  departments  of  the  Post 
gave  Bus  Ham  an  assist.  Promo- 
nnKu  handled  the 

fro  ♦  — front  window  display. 


was  designed  to  help  you  do  a  better  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  job  In  the  great  Nebraska- 
Southwestern  Iowa  market.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Simply  use  yoiu  letterhead  and 
address  your  request  to  our  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  Consumer  Analysis  — 

offers  real  Information  on  buying  habits,  brand  ^ 

preferences,  and  dealer  distribution.  It  affords  ^  1 

an  opportunity  for  valuable  comparislon  with  M 

1645  and  ’46.  This  comparison  will  show  Im-  H  HI  1^1  I  I 

portant  trends  and  changes  In  both  consumer  AJvvJLIkWv 

and  retail  store  distribution  of  hundreds  of  m.  M—.  _  _  _  ^ 

branded  products.  ^  - - 

The  answer  to  those  all-important  questions, 
and  many  more,  are  In  the  new  edition  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  Consumer  Analysis  which 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Average,  April,  1947 — Daily,  226,230;  Sunday,  232,007 
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Among  Ad  Folk: 

The  de  Guzmans 
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ager  of  the  Hobart  Mfg.  Co., 
Troy,  Ohio. 


strongest,  single  feeling  is  that 
newspapers  should  be  bought 
more  studiously  by  space  buyers 
in  reference  to  personalities  and 
the  individual  communities  they 
serve. 

■‘Too,  newspapers  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  should  educate  the  buy¬ 
er  of  advertising  on  the  activi¬ 
ties,  characteristics  and  local  col¬ 
or  of  these  communities.” 

He  cradled  the  pipe  in  his 
teeth  and  stared  off  into  space. 
We  nudged  him  with  a  question 
and  he  continued,  after  being 
reminded  where  we  had  left  off. 

“Today,  newsprint  shortage 
and  all,  is  the  ideal  time  for 
newspapers  to  advertise  their 
own  communities  rather  than 
blow  their  own  horns  about 
what  great  papers  they  are. 

“Some  publishers  are  a  bit 
smug  about  the  fact  they  are 
getting  out  nice  fat  papers.  They 
should  be  selling  and  promoting 
very  aggressively  the  values  of 
newspapers  as  advertising 
media,  and  they  should  be  lend¬ 
ing  individual  support  to  the 
grand  Job  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  is  doing. 

“The  kind  of  educational  sell¬ 
ing  and  promotion  that’s  been 
more  apparent  in  the  last  few 
years,  such  as  pantry-shelf  in¬ 
ventories  and  continuing  read¬ 
ership  studies,  is  what  we  need 
more  of  so  that  new  newspaper 
advertisers  will  come  on  the 


Harper  Is  Asst.  V.  P. 
MARION  HARPER,  JR.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York.  He  will  act  for 
McCann,  president,  in  super¬ 
vising  the  company  s  planning 
function.  Harper  will  continue  as 
manager  of  the  central  research 
dept.,  and  will  become  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee. 


Mrs.  Hines  with  Esty 
MRS.  FRANCES  A.  HINES  has 
joined  the  copy  dept,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York. 
She  was  with  Gimbel  Bros,  and 
John  A.  Cairns  agency.  Several 
of  her  short  stories  have  been 
in  the  slicks. 


Merillat  Joins  Grey 
HAROLD  MERILLAT  is  now 
with  Grey  agency  as  chief 
art  director  on  all  accounts 
other  than  those  handled  in  the 
fashion  and  cosmetic  division. 
Before,  he  was  art  director  with 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.;  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  art  and  production, 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons;  and  presi¬ 
dent,  United  States  Advertising 
City,  Toledo 


In  New  Spots 

BOB  WALSH,  Brisacher-Van 

Norden,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
media  director. 

D.  A.  Monteiro,  manager  of 
McCann-Erickson's  office  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  upped 
to  vicepresident  there.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  since 
1935.  In  1937,  when  the  Paulo 
office  was  established,  he  was 
made  manager. 

Arthur  E.  Nelson  is  with  the 
art  dept.,  Paris  &  Peart,  New 
York.  He  was  art  director  with 
Peck  agency. 

George  H.  Larue  has  been 
named  San  Francisco  office  man¬ 
ager  of  Long  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  San  Jose. 

E.  Poston  Hamilton  is  with 
DeJernett  agency,  Dallas,  Tex., 
as  account  exec. 

Wallace  J.  Ehrlich  is  with 
the  contact  dept.,  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Detroit. 

Al  Adams  has  been  named 
head  of  the  East  Coast  motion- 
picture  unit,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  effective  June  2. 

Willard  G.  Saunders  has 
joined  the  Omaha  office  of  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Hohman,  Inc.,  as  account 
exec.  He  was  assistant  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  a  store  in  Kansas  City. 
On  June  1,  James  G.  Beardsley 
will  transfer  from  Chicago  to 
the  company’s  Detroit  office  to 
do  contact  and  copy  work. 

R.  W.  Dawson,  vicepresident 
of  Albert  Frank-Guenther-Law, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  agency. 

Harry  B.  Cohen  is  forming 
his  own  agency  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  with  H.  W.  Kastor 
&  ^ns,  Chicago. 

Edward  Vojak,  erstwhile  ad 
dept.  member,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  is  with  Midland 
agency,  Chicago,  in  a  creative 
spot. 

William  E.  Hecht  has  been 
upped  to  ad  manager.  Corn 
Products  Co.,  Chicago. 

William  E.  Stauber,  Jr.,  is 
with  the  executive  staff.  Pied¬ 
mont  agency,  Inc.,  Salisbury, 
N.  C.  Previously,  he  was  with 
station  WPTF  in  Raleigh. 

C.  D.  Calverly,  formerly  with 
D’Arcy  agency,  Cleveland,  has 
gone  with  L.  C.  Cole,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  account  exec. 


tions,  721  State  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Drake  for  the  past  9  years  has 
been  ad  manager  with  Revere 
Copper  &  Brass,  Inc. 


ARF  Names 


Advertising  Survey 
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Otis  A.  Kenyon 
Board  Chairman 


sales,  and  that  perhaps  they 
could  get  along  with  less  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

This  week,  Don  Bridge,  in  his 
newsletter  to  the  advertising 
managers  of  the  Gannett  papers, 
did  a  liitle  re-evaluating  of  his 
own.  If  the  advertisers  lost  any 
of  their  affection  for  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  it  isn’t  apparent 
in  the  linage  figures  he  gives  on 
the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  since  resuming. 

Here’s  what  they  show:  Feb. 
10  to  28—418,891  lines  more  than 
the  same  period  of  1946;  March, 
540,707  increase;  April,  539,011 
lines  more. 

An  alltime  high  for  any  issue 
of  the  Times-Union  was  estab¬ 
lished  May  8  when  354  columns 
of  ads  ran. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Bans  Magazine 
Tie-In  Copy 


Forester  Elected  V.P. 
ARTHUR  FORESTER  recently 
was  named  vicepresident  and 
a  director  of  Carl  Reimers  Co., 
Inc.,  agency.  He  was  formerly 
publicity  director  of  W.  &  J. 
Sloane  from  1935  to  1944. 


FC&B  Adds  Cain 
RALPH  CAIN  has  joined  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  office  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  He  was  ad  man¬ 


Agency  Notes 

ST.  GEORGES  &  KEYES,  New 

York,  announced  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  American  Felt  Co. 
account  and  that  it  had  opened 
a  new  branch  office  in  Stamford. 
Conn.  The  account  will  be 
handled  by  Carr  Speirs,  manager 
of  the  branch. 

Hal  Moore,  veteran  news  and 
advertising  man.  has  opened  his 
own  agency  at  923  S.  W.  15th 
Ave.,  Portland,  Ore.  It  is  called 
Acme  Advertising  Agency.  Since 
1919  Moore  has  been  with  papers 
in  Astoria,  Bend,  Albany,  Eu¬ 
gene  and  Portland.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  The  ( Portland ) 
Oregonian.  Wilma  Leiter  Moore 
will  be  an  account  exec. 

Harold  P.  Drake  recently 
announced  the  opening  of  a 
new  agency  for  advertising, 
merchandising  and  public  rela¬ 


Philadelphia  —  Local  retailers 
who  accept  tie-ins  with  national 
magazines  hereafter  will  have 
to  eliminate  such  tie-ins  from 
advertising  submitted  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Characterizing  such  merchan¬ 
dising  tactics  as  an  “abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  retail  adver¬ 
tiser,”  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  this  week  gave  orders 
to  ban  such  copy.  ( E&P,  May  17, 
page  10.) 

His  statement  to  advertisers, 
agencies  and  retailers,  said; 

“As  a  magazine  publisher,  I 
am  aware  of  the  enthusiastic  ef¬ 
forts  of  promotion  departments 
to  get  retail  stores  to  promote 
their  magazines  in  local  news 
paper  advertising. 

“Many  nationally  -  circulated 
magazines  have  achieved  great 
success  in  developing  support 
of  this  type. 

“However,  as  a  newspaper 
publisher,  I  have  come  to  regard 
this  as  an  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  retail  advertiser,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly. 

“Henceforth,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  will  not  accept  local 
advertisements  that  unduly  pro¬ 
mote  a  nationally  -  circulated 
magazine  at  retail  rates.” 


Otis  A.  Kenyon,  chairman  (rf 
the  board  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Ad¬ 
vert  i  s  ing  Re¬ 
search  Founda¬ 
tion. 

New  members 
of  the  ARF 
board  are  John 
F.  Apsey,  Jr., 

Black  &  Decker 
Mfg.  Co.;  Gor¬ 
don  E.  Hyde, 

Federal  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  „ 

Inc.;  John  F.  Kenyon 

Kurie,  M  &  M  Ltd.;  and  Waller 
P.  Lantz,  the  Lambert  Co. 

West,  Gamble  Reelected 

Paul  B.  West,  president  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  Frederic  R  Gam¬ 
ble,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertisim 
Agencies,  were  reelected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  respectiv^ 

Mr.  Kenyon,  a  Foundation  di¬ 
rector  since  1943,  succeeds 
Stuart  Peabody,  assistant  vit*- 
president  of  the  Borden  Co.  Mr. 
Peabody  was  chairman  for  two 
years  and  has  been  reelected  a 
director. 

Others  reelected  to  the  18- 
man  board  are  Arthur  H.  Boy- 
lan,  Drackett  Co.;  Allan  Brown, 
Bakelite  Corp.;  Robert  B. 
Brown,  Bristol-Myers  Oo.;  Rich¬ 
ard  Compton,  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.;  B.  B.  Geyer,  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc.;  H.  H. 
Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.;  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Palmer,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  D.  P.  Smelser, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.;  H.  Pad 
Warwick,  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.;  and  Howard  D.  Williams, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Heinz  Drive  Triples 
Help  for  Europe 


Time  Celebrates 
Local  Fashion  Copy 
CINCINNATI,  O.  —  Appearance 
of  the  first  “high  fashion”  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Time  mag¬ 
azine  was  celebrated  here  last 
week.  Officials  of  Time  con¬ 
ducted  a  reception  for  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  H.  and  S.  Pogue  Co., 
which  ran  the  ad  to  display  an 
all-purpose  woman’s  coat  pur¬ 
chasable  at  Pogue’s.  A  full- 
page  ad  in  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  called  attention  to  the 
'Time  ad  and  announced  that 
subscriptions  to  that  magazine 
could  be  obtained  at  Pogue’s  at 
bargain  rates. 


As  a  result  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.’s 
recent  offer  to  contribute  sup¬ 
plies  of  baby  food  to  the  hun^ 
children  of  war-torn  countries, 
H.  J.  Heinz  II,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  a  total 
of  three  million  Heinz  baby 
food  packages  is  being  shipped 
abroad  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  a  Quaker 
relief  organization. 

Early  in  April,  Mr.  Heinz  an¬ 
nounced  the  company  was  con¬ 
tributing  outright  1,000,000 
packages  of  baby  food  and  that 
the  firm  stood  ready  to  contrib¬ 
ute  an  additional  package  lor 
each  one  purchased  by  American 
mothers  during  the  week  ol 
April  6. 

More  than  seven  hundred 
daily  newspapers,  as  well  as 
leading  foreign  language  pub¬ 
lications,  carried  the  adverti» 
ments  in  which  mothers  were 
asked  to  join  with  Heinz.  Due 
to  the  response,  the  company  is 
tripling  its  original  contribu- 
tion. 

In  numerous  instances, 
Heinz  announced,  cash  contribu¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  the  company- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  foe  MoyKl^ 


Darcey  Heads 
New  England 
DoUies'  Group 

_  American  newspa- 
oeW^should  retain  their  "indi- 
Siialism"  in  their  editorial 

Gov.  Robert  F.  Brad- 
of  Massachusetts  told  the 
\ew  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  here  May  20. 

He  cited  New  England  news- 
oapers  as  good  examples  of 
Tjeged  individualism  which  the 
^  (rf  the  nation  might  well 

follow.  •  X  J  J 

The  Governor  was  introduced 
bv  George  Booth,  editor-pub- 
li^er  of  the  Worcester  Tele- 
grom  ond  Gazette. 

James  H.  Darcey,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  -  American, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Association.  Other  officers  are: 
ffjiiiam  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle -Tribune,  vice- 
president:  Stanley  T.  Black. 
Poictucfcet  (R.  I.)  Times,  secre¬ 
tary;  Charles  L.  Fuller,  Brock- 
toa  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  new  Board  of  Governors 
is  as  follows:  Fred  R.  Lord, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald- 
Expras;  Burt  E.  Warren.  Jr., 
.Yuhuo  (N.  H.)  Telegraph;  Paul 
C.  Howe,  Bennington  (Vt. ) 
Bonner;  Henry  J.  Conland,  Hart- 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  James  B. 
Stickley,  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 
Journal  -  Bulletin;  Irving  S. 
Rogers,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune, 
and  H.  Irving  Jenks,  Greenfield 
)^.)  Recorder-Gazette. 


Craemer  Re-elected 
By  California  Press 

San  Fmncisco — OflBcers  of  the 
California  Press  Association 
were  reelected  during  the  or¬ 
ganization's  annual  excursion  to 
(Jualicum  Beach,  B.  C. 

Justus  Craemer,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  NEA  and  CNPA, 
was  renamed  president  with 
Fred  D.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Santa 
Cmz  (Calif.)  Sentinel-News, 
vicepresident. 

Philip  N.  McCombs,  Allen’s 
Press  Clipping  Service,  San 
Francisco  is  treasurer  and  Harry 
Lutgens,  Coast  Banker,  San 
Francisco,  secretary. 


City  Care  Asked 
For  Zenger  Plot 

Zenger  Memorial  Fund  trus¬ 
tee  are  trying  to  get  city  offi- 
oals  of  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.  to 
provide  funds  for  the  main- 
‘•enance  of  the  historic  eight- 
acre  green  at  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
UBtchester. 


Although  declared  a  nati 
“trine  in  1942,  the  memorial 


a  M  ugly  sight  today, 
ounal  ground  is  overgrown 
and  strewn  with  bi 
■tottles  left  by  drunks. 

James  Wright  Brown, 
preident  of  the  Fund,  v 
^  raised  $39,035  for  a  Z< 
Memorial  building,  has  app 
the  city  fathers  to  pri 
care  of  the  site,  a 
nicipal  landmark 
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Postal  Rate  Hike 
Bill  Is  Approved 

Washington — Scaling  down 
Post  Office  Department  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  has  recommended 
legislation  which  would  boost 
second-class  rates  to  bring  in  an 
additional  $8,200,000  revenue  an¬ 
nually. 

No  change  was  proposed  in 
the  reguiation  affecting  mailings 
within  the  county  of  publication. 
Papers  mailed  outside  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  publication  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  one  cent  a  pound  on 
the  advertising  portion  if  they 
carry  more  than  5%  advertising, 
except  in  Zones  1  and  2,  where 
the  increase  wouid  be  one-half 
cent. 

The  rate  of  postage  would  be 
2  cents  instead  of  IV^  cents  a 
pound  for  publications  having 
5  Co  or  less  advertising. 

The  two-cent  a  pound  rate 
also  would  apply  to  reading 
matter  in  papers  with  more  than 
5%  advertising. 


First  Postwar 
Hoe  Press  Ready 
To  Print  Monitor 

Boston  —  First  postwar  de¬ 
signed  and  built  newspaper 
presses  to  be  delivered  in  the 
United  States  will  roar  into  ac¬ 
tion  at  4  p.m.  Thursday,  May  29, 
at  the  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  home  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

This  pair  of  410-ton  steel 
giants,  each  powered  by  250 
horsepower  motors  and  capable 
of  running  off  120,000  copies 
every  hour,  will  be  started  when 
a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society 
presses  the  button. 

The  presses  were  developed 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  cost  $550,000.  They  will 
print  up  to  40  pages  and  can 
turn  out  four-color  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoe  officials. 

The  streamline  coior  con¬ 
vertible  presses  include  five 


units  in  each.  A  feature  is  a 
new  system  of  ink  distribution 
using  32  individually  adjustable 
pumps  for  each  cylinder. 

Others  include  a  simplified 
mechanism  for  revision  of  the 
printing  cylinders;  instantaneous 
plate  lockups:  latest  type  roller, 
and  ball-bearings  throughout, 
and  totally  enclosed  gears  Tun¬ 
ing  silently  and  with  minimized 
wear  in  oil  baths. 

Of  all  the  improvements,  the 
most  dramatic  in  action  is  the 
automatic  device,  guided  by  the 
electric  eye,  which  splices  the 
end  of  one  roll  of  newsprint  to 
the  beginning  of  another.  This 
whole  procedure  is  done  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  interruption  of 
the  movement  of  the  paper  into 
the  press  at  a  speed  of  1.400  feet 
a  minute. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  at¬ 
tend  the  brief  ceremony  are: 
John  H.  Hoagland.  representing 
the  Christian  Science  Church: 
Erwin  D.  Canham.  editor  of  the 
Monitor;  Paul  S.  Deland,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Herbert  T. 
Stanger,  production  manager. 


I 


I 


When 


readers 


speak 


. .  .  .Editors  act 


RIADIRSHIP  ANALYSIS  of  newspaper  features  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  comks  are  Oklahoman  and  Times  readers'  favorite  form  of  entertainment  — 
also  that  Oklahoman  and  Times  readers  know  what  they  want. 

A  1939  study  found  a  greot  number  of  readers  asking  for  "Blondie".  In 
answer  "Blondie"  made  an  immediate  debut  in  The  Daily  Oklahoman.  The  1946 
analysis  finds  her  a  favorite  among  more  age  groups  than  any  other  comic  feature, 
and  in  top  spot  among  comics  appeoring  in  the  Oklahomon. 

It  is  a  wise  editor  who  follows  the  dictates  of  his  readers;  and  h  is  a  wise 
publisher  who  gives  his  readers  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  likes  and  dislikes  at 
periodic  intervals. 

*frem  •  Stodonliip  Sludf  etndoctid  ky  >k«  ktiMrck  Dtpcrtmurt  et  Tkt  Oklakom* 
fvktiikiaf  Campanf,  ftfcraary  25  to  Merck  23,  tfOi. 
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Stolpe  Urges  Survey 
Of  Public  Attitude 


BOULDER,  Colo. — Bert  Stolpe, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  called  on  western  editors 
and  publishers  to  support  a  na¬ 
tionwide  survey  of  the  public's 
attitude  toward  newspapers,  in 
a  talk  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  Newspaper  Week,  in  Boul¬ 
der. 

Stolpe  urged  that  the  survey 
be  made  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  and  that  all  de¬ 
partments  and  facilities  be  util¬ 
ized. 

“After  such  a  survey  is  com¬ 
pleted,’’  Stolpe  continued,  “and 
all  facts  are  at  hand,  the  nation’s 
newspapers  could  and  should  in¬ 
augurate  a  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  view  toward  re¬ 
moving  the  causes  of  just  public 
criticism  and  utilize  the  strong 
points  which  the  survey  would 
reveal.” 

Students  Moke  Check 
Stolpe  based  his  appeal  for 
the  survey  on  the  results  of 
o^er  research  which  he  feels  in¬ 
dicates  doubt  in  some  readers' 
minds  that  the  American  press 
is  completely  free,  that  it  is  al 
ways  fair  and  accurate.  He  cited 
the  Hutchins  report  as  showing 
that  this  doubt  is  evident  in  pub¬ 
lic  thinking.  As  further  proof, 
he  offered  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Promotion  department. 

“Our  survey,”  he  said,  “is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  most  scientific 
possible,  but  we  do  feel  that  we 
have  a  pretty  good  cross-section 
of  public  opinion.  We  merely 
ask^  a  number  of  journalism 
schools  throughout  the  nation  to 
have  10  students  question  10 
persons  of  varying  income 
groups  about  five  subjects.  We 
have  over  1,500  replies  from  all 
over  the  country. 

Stolpe  urged  the  public  be  ed¬ 
ucated  on  what  the  newspaper 
means  to  the  average  individual. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
ordinary  reader  is  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  his  newspaper 
that  he  rarely  realizes  what  it 
would  mean  to  be  without  it. 
He  said: 

“The  average  reader  does  not 
think  of  his  newspaper  as  his 
major  means  of  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  big  jobs  which  any  pub¬ 
lic  relations  campaign  must 
achieve  is  to  impress  this  upon 
those  who  buy  newspapers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  newspapers  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life.” 

'Bureau  of  Accuracy' 

A  second  purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  promotion  expert 
said,  would  be  to  convince  the 
reader  that  he  is  getting  the 
news  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner.  All  the  public  should 
realize,  he  said,  that  the  most 
papers,  and  the  better  papers, 
shun  any  coloring  of  news  to 
put  over  their  viewpoint.  i 

He  suggested  a  “bureau  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  fair  play”  to  be  re-  i 
sponsible  for  correction  of  un¬ 
avoidable  errors  and  seeing  that 


justice  is  done,  if  anyone  is  in¬ 
jured  by  the  errors. 

“A  national  bureau  of  accur¬ 
acy  and  fair  play,”  he  said, 
“could  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  watching  the  news  columns 
and  reporting  to  the  industry 
failure  of  any  member  to  stick 
to  honest,  accurate  news  cover¬ 
age  in  the  news  columns.” 

Says  Newspapers  Undersold 

“Possibly  we  should  take  a 
tip  from  industry.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  constantly  strive  to  fit  their 
product  to  the  public  needs  and 
demand.  They  eliminate  objec¬ 
tionable  features,  build  up  those 
which  meet  favorable  response. 
Newspapers  also  have  a  product 
for  which  they  ask  a  price.  They 
face  the  same  sales  problems  as 
any  other  manufacturer.  They 
must  know  their  own  weak 
points  and  their  strong  points 
and  develop  their  sales  tech¬ 
nique  accordingly.  Personally,  I 
believe  we  undersell  newspap¬ 
ers  and  that  we  have  been  lag¬ 
gards  in  selling  our  product  to 
the  best  advantage.” 

In  the  matter  of  radio  versus 
newspapers,  Stolpe  reported  his 
survey  as  showing  that  many 
people  use  the  radio  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  news  but  even  they  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  newspaper  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  radio  coverage  with 
detailed  stories  and  pictures.  As 
to  radio  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  by  far  the  preponderant 
majority  favored  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  most  of  them  men¬ 
tioned  the  presence  of  illustra¬ 
tions  as  the  reason  for  their 
preference. 

Radio  Selling  Aggressive 

Mark  Schreiber,  vicepresident 
of  Ball  and  Davidson,  Inc.,  Den¬ 
ver  advertising  agency,  followed 
Stolpe  and  charged  that  radio  is 
getting  set  to  win  a  bigger  share 
of  the  advertising  dollar  than  it 
deserves,  because  radio  is  en¬ 
gaging  in  aggressive  selling.  He 
said  radio  sales  staffs  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  job,  even  when 
they  have  no  time  to  sell  to  any 
prospect. 

The  second  day  of  the  two  day 
program  arranged  by  Dean 
Ralph  L.  Grosman,  director  of 
the  University  of  Colorado’s 
school  of  journalism,  was  fea¬ 
tured  by  a  discussion  on  news¬ 
print  by  smaller  daily  publish¬ 
ers.  Colorado  and  Wyoming  rep¬ 
resentatives  unanimously  re¬ 
jected  the  suggestion  that  small 
publishers  cooperatively  pur¬ 
chase  a  newsprint  mill. 

Al  Burtis,  publisher  of  the  La 
Junta  (Colo.)  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat,  reviewed  the  newsprint 
problem  in  detail.  He  conclud¬ 
ed  that: 

Further  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint  will  hit  the  large 
publishers  far  harder  than  the 
small  publishers,  because  the 
larger  the  paper,  the  bigger  the 
relative  newsprint  requirements. 
The  small  paper,  he  said,  is  the 
chief  patron  of  the  black  mar¬ 
ket,  although  it  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  certainly  no  fur¬ 


ther  hike  in  open  market  cost 
encouraged. 

Ray  Lanyon,  publisher  of  the 
Longmont  Ledger,  reported  some 
businessmen  refuse  to  believe 
there  is  a  newsprint  shortage. 
He  urged  Burtis  to  prepare  his 
facts  and  charts,  so  that  they 
can  be  published  in  Longmont 
and  sent  to  advertisers. 

In  informal  discussion,  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  Lanyon,  editors  and 
publishers  discussed  a  variety  of 
topics.  Floyd  Merrill,  editor  of 
the  Greeley  Tribune,  described 
his  paper’s  program  of  improv¬ 
ing  inter-group  relations,  by 
never  referring  to  a  man  or 
woman  by  race  or  national  ori¬ 
gin,  unless  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  story;  by  including  all 


groups  in  society  and  perioMi 
items;  and  playing  down  ST 
nationality  fights.  He  found  wi^ 
support  from  other  Colonl 
editors  present. 

Fred  W.  Colvig,  editorial  dm. 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post  ^ 
feature  talk,  called  on  Rocb 
Mountain  editors  to  join  «  ■ 
campaign  of  education  of  tk 
East. 

The  Post,  represented  by  tkt 
publishing  company’s  presidat 
E.  Ray  Campbell,  was  host  « 
a  concluding  dinner.  Hoiin. 
Carter,  publisher  of  the 
ville  (Miss.)  Delta  Demoem 
Times,  Pulitzer  prize  winae 
told  the  200  guests  that  editoriils 
pay  off  through  handling  of  c» 
troversial  issues. 


Syndicates  Bolster 
Freedom— Brandeis 

ERICH  BRANDEIS,  promotion  suggest  changes  and  improTe 
director  of  King  Features  Syn-  ments,  where  they  may  expost 
dicate,  and  author  of  the  widely  evil  wherever  it  may  exist, 
distributed  column,  “Looking  at  “The  syndicate  of  which  1  an 
Life”,  made  a  special  broadcast  an  executive  and  which  also 
for  the  State  Department  this  handles  my  column,  has  never 
week  in  which  he  discussed  the  yet  told  me  what  to  write,  nor 
American  newspaper  syndicate  has  it,  or  any  other  syndiate, 
and  the  free  press.  ever  told  any  of  its  writers  wlat 

Mr.  Brandeis  was  chosen  to  to  write, 
make  this  talk  because  it  was  “As  long  as  our  writings  don’t 
his  book,  “Franklin  D.  Roos-  violate  the  rules  of  decency  and 
evelt,  the  Man”  which  the  State  good  taste,  they  leave  us  alone." 
Department  had  picked  for  dis-  “Fortunately  the  rewards  for 
cussion  over  the  air.  His  talk  outstanding  talent  and  ability  m 
on  the  Free  Press  is  to  be  trans-  this  country  are  great,"  Mr. 
lated  and  rebroadcast  in  26  for-  Brandeis  went  on.  “America  re  i 
eign  languages  and  dialects.  wards  not  only  commercial 
“The  first  and  most  potent  achievement  but  it  also  pays  its 
weapon  of  the  dictator  is  the  intellectuals,  its  creative  men 
press,’’  Mr.  Brandeis  told  his  and  women  handsomely, 
world  wide  listening  audience  “For  instance,  there  are  sev- 
on  the  .University  of  the  Air  eral  outstanding  columnists  in 
program.  “The  American  press,  the  United  States  whose  salaries 
thank  God,  is  free,”  he  said,  and  royalties  amount  to  well 
’’and  the  American  syndicate  is  over  $100,000  a  year, 
one  of  the  great  influences  that  “You  may  think  that  pay  like 
has  kept  it  free  and  will  con-  that  is  preposterous, 
tinue  to  keep  it  free.”  “It  is  not  when  you  consider 

He  explained  how  an  Ameri-  that  through  syndication  these 
can  newspaper  .syndicate  oper-  writers  reach  and  influence 
ates,  and  how  it  helps  to  pro-  many  millions  of  people  eve^ 
mote  and  strengthen  the  free-  day  and  that  through  their  writ- 
dom  of  the  press.  ings  these  millions  are  inllu- 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Amer-  enced  and  their  lives  are  being 
ican  press  is  entirely  free  from  made  better, 
interference  by  government  olli-  “No  individual  newspapa 
cials,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  could  afford  to  hire  a  man  like 
influence  of  large  advertisers  is  Westbrook  Pegler,  for  instance 
concerned,  there  is  no  truth  in  No  individual  paper,  no  matter 
such  a  charge.  To  illustrate  his  how  large,  could  pay  one  tm 
point,  he  mentioned  one  of  the  $2,000  a  week  and  expect  top 
largest  advertisers,  the  Movie  an  adequate  return  for  its  in- 
Industry,  and  how  often  critics  vestment, 
criticize  the  pictures  they  “So  a  syndicate  like  my  oto 
thought  were  bad,  without  fear  King  Features,  engages  him  ana 
of  reprisal  from  the  advertisers,  sells  his  column  to  newspapers 
“Let  me  tell  you,”  he  said,  all  over  the  country. 

“that  if  you  ever  hope  to  enjoy  “Westbrook  Pegler’s  rolunm 
freedom,  if  you  ever  hope  to  appears  in  more  than  ®ew 
live  in  a  state  where  the  indi-  papers  six  times  a  wett 
vidual  is  the  master  rather  than  us  say  that  each  X 

the  servant  of  government,  you  papers  pays  the 
must  first  of  all  have  a  free  a  week.  That  would  make  a  W 
press.  intake  for  one  coliunmst  smm 

“In  a  free  country,  where  the  $3,000  a  week — $1,000  a 
press  is  free,  the  newspapers,  more  than  the  syndicate  ^ 
the  magazines,  the  books,  are  Mr.  Pegler,  a  gross  profit  of  ^ 
forums  where  men  and  women  of  000  a  year  on  one  of  its  coiiw 
whatever  opinions  and  beliefs,  nists  alone! 
of  whatever  political  party,  of  “I  am,  of  course,  not 


whatever  color  or  creed  may  ex-  you  the  exact  figure*-  •  . 
press  themselves  freely  in  praise  would  be  telling  tales  om 
or  criticism,  where  they  may  school.” 

EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  H  1*® 


Secretary  of  Welfare  in  the  ad-  Reporter,”  and  handled  a  reg- 
ministration  of  Gov.  Arthur  H.  ular  column,  “Just  Once  Over." 
James.  He  was  also  Canon  City  cor- 

Sweeny  also  had  served  as  respondent  for  Associated  Press, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  United  Press  and  International 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asssoci-  News  Service, 
ation  and  in  an  advisory  capa¬ 
city  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  State  College. 


Times  Newspapers  since  1926, 
May  16.  Burdette  had  suffered 
a  heart  attack  while  attending 
a  theater.  Before  taking  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Time^,  Burdette 
was  circulation  manager  for  the 
Trenton  State  Gazette. 

Paul  A.  Barrett,  49,  editor 
of  the  Dunmore  ( Pa. )  Dunmor- 
ean  and  Olyphant  (Pa.)  Gazette, 
May  18. 

George  Clinton  Sutherland, 
58,  Salt  Lake  City  newspaper¬ 
man  and  secretary  to  two  Utah 
governors.  May  11.  He  went  into 
the  newspaper  field  in  1917  as 
a  reporter  for  the  old  Salt  Lake 
Herald-Republican. 


llohnW.  Potter 
Dies;  Editor 
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WILLIAM  R.  DOUGLAS,  63, 
former  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
paperman  and  politician,  at  his 
home  near  Harrisburg,  May  18. 

Former  secretary  to  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ators  George  Wharton  Pepper 
and  William  S.  Vare,  Douglas 
started  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  and  lat¬ 
er  worked  for  International  NEA  Selects  Utah 
News  Service  and  the  Harris-  „  ,  _  tt*  i.  -r™. 

burg  Telegraph.  City  Utah  — The 

n/r..  eo  j  National  Editorial  Assn,  has  ac- 
George  E.  Moore,  58,  identi-  cepted  Utah’s  invitation  to  con- 
fied  with  the  advertising  depart-  duct  the  1949  convention  in 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Utah,  Roy  A.  Schonian,  man- 
Euening  Bulletin  for  32  years,  ager,  Utah  Press  Association,  re- 

ported  after  returning  from  the 
Henry  W,  Burdette,  63,  cir-  1947  convention  in  Forth  Worth, 
culation  manager  of  the  Trenton  Texas. 
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Washii^n.  D.  C.,  Dartmouth 
College  and  the  University  of 
Cbicago. 

Co-Publisher  with  Bro. 

' '  His  grandfather  bought  the 
.\rgus  in  1882  and  his  father  was 
editor-publisher  until  his  death, 
Jan.  11,  1898.  The  mother  car¬ 
ried  on  the  publishing  duties 
until  the  children  were  old 
enough  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities.  She  died  June  6,  1936. 

John  Potter  served  as  editor 
and  co-publisher  with  his 
brother,  Ben  H.,  and  as  co¬ 
owner  with  his  sister  Marguerite 
F.  Potter,  who  is  president  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

John  started  as  a  carrier  boy 
and  when  he  returned  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  1919  he  worked 
in  the  composing  room  of  the 
paper,  and  later  as  a  reporter 
^  city  editor,  before  becom¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Argus.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  led  a  success¬ 
ful  citizens'  campaign  to  rid 
Rock  Island  of  a  vice  ring. 

E.  Arthur  Sweeney 
GREENSBURG,  Pa. — E.  Arthur 
I  Sweeny,  64,  president  of  the 
fnbune  Review  Publishing  Co., 
iSM^itor  in  chief  of  the  Morn- 
wj  Rerieu)  and  Daily  Tribune, 
^edhere  May  17  after  an  active 
«fMr  of  47  years  in  newsoaner 


The  primary  objective  of  life  in¬ 
surance  in  the  early  days  was  to 
provide  money  for  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  and  debts.  This  still  is  an 
important  function  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  But  people  now  realize  their 
families  need  not  only  a  lump  sum 
of  money,  but  a  regular,  depend¬ 
able  fncome. 

MutualLife’s“I  nsured  I  ncome’  ’ 
Service  is  a  common-sense  analysis 
which  helps  the  individual  under¬ 
stand  the  needs  of  himself  and  his 
family.  It  teams  up  the  indivi¬ 
dual’s  Social  Security  benefits 
with  his  present  life  insurance  . . . 
thus  enabling  him  to  determine 
for  himself  whether  or  not  he  re¬ 
quires  additional  insurance,  and 


if  so,  the  type  and  amount.  There 
emerges  a  financial  blueprint  of 
protection  ...  an  enlightened  life 
insurance  program  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  kind  of  financial 
help  when  it  is  needed  most. 

The  Mutual  Life  has  been  offer¬ 
ing  this  “Insured  Income”  Service 
for  over  two  years,  and  its  pop¬ 
ularity  has  proved  its  worth. 
Individuals  like  it  because  it  shows 
them  how  to  achieve  the  financial 
security  they  want. 


34  Nassau  Street 


Silurians  Vote 
To  Apply  for 
State  Charter 

After  20  years  of  informal  as¬ 
sociation,  the  Society  of  Silu¬ 
rians  has  decided  to  become  a 
legal  entity  in 
New  York  State 
dedicated  to  up¬ 
holding  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  press. 

Under  its  new¬ 
ly  adopted  con¬ 
stitution,  the 
group  will  “de¬ 
fend  newspapers 
and  newspaper¬ 
men  against  all  m 
unjustifiable  at-  ^ 
tacks.’’  It  will 
also  dispense  Earlv 

financial  assis-  “  * 

tance  to  present  and  former 
newspapermen  in  need. 

The  formal  move  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  society  was  voted  at 
the  semi-annual  reunion  May  17 
at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
Primary  purpose  of  adding 
“Inc.”  to  the  Silurians’  well 
known  name,  it  was  explained, 
is  to  clear  the  way  for  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  bequest  “of  consid¬ 
erable  amount”  from  the  estate 
of  a  former  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive. 

Pork  Row  Veterans 

Up  to  now  the  Society  has 
restricted  its  membership  to 
those  who  have  worked  for  New 
York  City  newspapers  at  least 
25  years  ago.  ’The  new  by-laws 
provide  associate  status  for 
those  in  the  business  15  and  20 
years  ago. 

Twice  a  year  the  Silurians 
gather  to  exchange  reminis¬ 
cences  of  their  newspaper  days 
on  Park  Row,  Herald  Square 
and  Times  Square.  For  the  most 
part  the  members  are  no  longer 
engaged  in  newspaper  work; 
many  have  their  own  public  re¬ 
lations  firms  or  work  in  similar 
capacity  for  big  concerns.  Sev¬ 
eral  hold  political  office  or  help 
to  keep  politicians  in  office. 

A  couple  have  deserted  the 
ranks  to  become  lawyers  and  in¬ 
surance  salesmen.  But  they  all 
revert  to  their  press  status  when 
they  meet  to  pay  honor  to  pres¬ 
ent  or  past  members  of  the  craft. 

’The  immediate  past  president 
of  the  Silurians  is  Edward  R. 
Anker,  erstwhile  Albany  city 
editor.  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations  for  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  and  now 
press  secretary  to  the  City  Comp¬ 
troller.  Just  before  him  was 
Charles  S.  Hand,  erstwhile  New 
York  World  political  reporter. 
New  York  American  city  editor, 
secretary  to  former  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker,  and  now  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  United 
States  Lines  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

Publisher  Elected 

For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  Society  has  an  active 
newspaperman  as  president, 
with  the  election  of  Eugene  E. 
Early,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Queens  Evening  News. 
He  is  also  head  of  a  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 

Next  in  line  as  vicepresident 


is  Dwight  S.  Perrin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Other  newly  chosen  officers 
are:  Second  vicepresident, 
Charles  M.  Bayer;  secretary, 
Christie  Bohnsack;  historian, 
Robert  J.  Kennedy;  honorary 
historian,  Charles  Stolberg. 

The  honorary  president  is 
Charles  M.  Lincoln,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York 
World. 

The  Board  of  Governors  in¬ 
cludes  Anker,  Hand,  Charles  E. 
Still,  William  A.  Orr,  Emil  M. 
Scholz,  James  A.  Hagerty, 
Thomas  C.  Stowell  and  James 
Wright  Brown,  Sr. 

Among  those  renewing  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  at  the  spring  re¬ 
union  was  Gene  Fowler,  one¬ 
time  ME  of  the  American  who 
is  preparing  a  biography  of 
Mayor  Walker. 

Pulitzer  Anecdotes  Told 

Marking  the  centennial  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  society 
call^  on  several  members  of 


the  old  World  (of  blessed  mem¬ 
ory  )  staff  to  recount  experiences 
and  anecdotes  in  the  employ  of 
J.  P. 

Henry  Noble  Hall,  once  noted 
war  and  foreign  correspondent, 
recalled  the  dramatic  incident 
when  he  was  assigned  to  inter¬ 
view  Pulitzer  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Me.  For  five  days.  Hall  was 
Pulitzer’s  guest  under  very  try¬ 
ing  conditions  due  to  the  fam^ 
editor's  irritability  and  a  desire 
to  test  the  mettle  of  his  men. 

When  Hall  finally  took  leave, 
he  related,  Pulitzer  “dug  his 
fingers  into  my  shoulders  and 
held  me  tightly  while  he 
thanked  me  for  having  helped 
the  World  to  win  the  Panama 
Canal  libel  suit.”  He  concluded. 
Hall  said,  by  exclaiming:  “Every 
reporter  is  a  hope.  Every  editor 
is  a  disappointment.” 

■ 

New  Radio  Column 

The  New  York  Times  has 
started  a  daily  colunm  of  radio 
business  and  program  news, 
written  by  Jack  Gould. 


Campbell  Is  Elected 
By  Michigan  Editoa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mifh 
Brewster  Campbell,  city 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Prea  i 
named  chairman  at  the  fl™ 
nual  editorial  conference ' 
Michigan  editors  and  publiiki. 
here  recently.  Donald  Fra-' 
Adrian  Telegram,  was  e'e; 
vicechairman.  TTie  exec; 
committee  includes  Ralph  Br- 
Ann  Arbor  News;  Almon'” 
Call,  Grand  Haven  Tribuv  Z 
Philip  T.  Rich.  Afidlond  D-! 
Neios. 

■ 

Sackett's  Wife  Dies 

Coos  Bay,  Ore.— Mrs.  Bea*- 
Walton  Sackett,  48,  wile 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  publisher* 
the  Coos  Bay  Times,  the  IV 
land  Sun,  Vancouver  (Wjsk 
Sun,  and  Seattle  Star,  died  hr- 
May  17.  A  member  of  i  pvi 
neer  Oregon  family,  Jfo  sJ' 
kett  was  a  member  of  tl^  0: 
gon  state  board  of  educitioD. 


Sell  gasoline  to 


. . .  not  to 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies  J 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space.  ^ 


P.  S.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  consistently  carried  more 
advertising  from  more  newspapers  than  any  other  medium  in 
America. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  MoyH 


MERIDIAN  STAR 


MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 

R.p-.wM.d  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


ard  Ottman,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
I  PViotncfrrmh#»r«  Times-Union,  who  described  the 
I  rnoiograpners  stovepipe  camera  which  en- 
continued  from  page  10  larges  a  beetle  to  the  size  of 
— a  watermelon:  John  Reidy,  New 
give  the  engraver  a  York  Daily  Mirror,  who  related 
’  he  admonished.  “Don’t  his  experiments  with  radio- 
1  copy  to  be  enlarged,  photos;  Harry  Davidson,  San 
ces  so  they  will  need  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  cooper- 
iiching.  Leave  the  re-  ation  between  picture  editor 
for  secondary  details.”  and  city  editor;  Paul  O.  Bower, 
>  horse-and-buggy  days  Pitfshwrgh  Sun-Telegraph, 

plates,  he  said,  the  en-  cropping,  and  a  public  address 
rould  do  aU  sorts  of  the  dark  room;  and 

ith  cutting  solutions  and  Lembeck  San  .Francisco 

ike  a  good  cut  from  a  Examiner,  working  with  the  po- 
nt.  But  today,  there  is 

latitude  with  strip  film,  Gu^t  speakers  from  the 
burden  of  good  copy  Hearst  organization  included 
m  the  dark  room.  The  ^khardt,  American 

)f  speed,  economy  and  Weekly,  who  demonstrated  the 
»f  the  operator  justify  a  .  carbro  print; 

:h  to  strip  film,  he  main-  p^vio  Sileo  assignment  editor. 
International  News  Photos;  Jo- 
.  .  seph  Costa,  King  Features  Syn- 

Itimers  in  Dusiness  dicate;  Frank  Ritchie,  supply 

Sarno  called  the  roll  he  manager,  INP;  Sid  Mautner, 
some  real  oldtimers  manager,  INP;  Arthur  Levy, 
the  table.  Joe  Arthur  editor,  INP;  Lionel  Moise,  edi- 
n  the  business  in  1912,  tor,  Hearst  Predate  Service;  and 
others  ante-dated  him —  William  Kolliker,  art  director, 
“sser  of  Boston  Record-  American  Weekly. 

II,  1904,  and  Frank  Gene  Robb  of  the  Hearst  Gen- 
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Meridian  Automobile  Show 
May  23-24.  1947 


For  the  first  time  since  Pearl  Harbor,  an 
Automobile  Show  is  being  held  in  these 
United  States.  Meridian,  Mississippi  is 
proud  to  have  this  FIRST  SHOW  SINCE 
THE  WARI 

The  people  in  this  market  are  always  active 
. . .  interested  in  new  ideas  or  new  products. 
That's  why  our  advertisers  get  results. 
You're  welcome  in  this  market  .  .  .  always! 


Stor  it  Hittitsippi'f  LARGEST  Single  Newspaper  Buy 


Linage  Focuses  Dailies’ 
Interest  in  Camera  Fan 


LUNCH  TIME  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 

Members  of  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  htgtg 
warnings  of  the  coming  "savage  competition"  among  retailers  dig. 
ing  their  spring  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  I.  At  the  speakers'  toUc 
were  left  to  right:  Donald  W.  Gapp,  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune>Rspg^ 
lican;  Don  McKay,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  president  of  lAMA'  (ayj, 
Bedell,  advertising  consultant;  and  Robert  E.  Peifer,  Atlantic  Qij 
Press-Union.  Awards  were  made  in  State  College  adwriting 


coatm 

'MT  U'D  DisIao  (evening)  resumed  publicatioa 

iMlsIlD  nUlGS  Six  weeks  later,  the  MorZ 

^  ,  T  Tk  Union  appeared. 

Bowles  Is  Boss  .^t  this  tiine.  neither  the 

iiing  Union,  the  Morning  Repsii. 
Tm  1  ^  lican  nor  the  Sunday  Union  and 

111  OprillylldCl  Republican  has  been  published. 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  The  Na-  NLRB  order  specified 

tional  Labor  Relations  Board  that  Bowles  and  the  operatinj 

has  found  Sherman  H.  Bowles  companies  must  cease  and  deiut 

The  old-timers  in  the  photo  the  person  exercising  authority  from  refusal  to  bargain.  (» 

.  !  ^  Mabel  Sea-  on  the  Springfield  Newspapers.  Bowles’  claim  that  he  had  no 

In  a  final  finding,  the  NLRB  authority,  NLRB  remarked 

who  has  been  has  ordered  Bowles  to  recognize  that  is  le^  than  frank." 

the  Springfield  unit  of  the  ^e  Spring/icld  Sentinel,  new 
American  Newspaper  Guild  as  tabloid  now  being  planned  here, 
the  sole  collective  bargaining  anoUier  step  nearer  reality 


Double-Truck  Ad  11,819  in  1937,  nearly  doul 

In  the  Sun's  section  was  an  yearly  until  19^1  when  it 
ad  for  the  Peerless  Camera  ^ 

Stores,  which  the  advertiser  be-  ®*'. 

lieved  to  be  the  first  camera  considerably  during  t 
store  double  truck  in  the  history  ' 

of  newspaper  advertising.  ®ud 

The  concentration  of  editorial  i»4b. 
copy  and  advertising  which  ac-  Column  Content  Varies 
companied  the  Photographic 
Carnival  highlights  the  attention  column  business, 
this  hobby  field  has  been  getting  cheri,  Norris  Harkness  and  John 
since  the  war.  Prior  to  the  war  Adam  Knight, 
thrM  of  the  evening  newspapers  writing  eight  years  for  the  Post, 
maintained  daily  camera  col-  vary  the  content  of  their  col¬ 
umns  with  special  coverage —  umns  according  to  the  news  of  _  _ _  _ „ _ „ 

and  linage— on  Thursdays.  the  moment  and  discuss  picture  agent  for  ^itorial  worlTers  on 

Since  the  end  of  hostilities,  making  when  the  news  is  light,  the  four  dailies,  only  two  of 
^orr^  Harkness  is  back  with  but  the  newer  columns  have  which  are  being  published, 
hw  ^dy  emumn  in  the  Sun.  been  putting  more  direct  stress  The  order  directed  Bowles, 

The  Ttmes,  PM  and  the  Herold  ©n  picture  analysis.  and  the  operating  companies,  to 

Tribune  have  entered  the  field  PM’s  Barnett  Bildersee  talks  reinstate  three  editorial  em- 
with  w^kend  pages.  The  Jour-  of  techniques.  'The  Times'  Jacob  ployes,  Edward  TenBroeck,  Noah 
M(-American  tried  out  a  Sun-  Deschin  discusses  seasonal  pic-  LaMountain  and  PYank  Mac- 
day  TOlumn,  and  the  Mirror  is  tures  and  equipment  much  of  Carthy,  and  to  grant  wage  in- 
re^rtM  ready  to  launch  one.  the  time.  Fendall  Yerxa,  the  creases  to  George  Memmott  and 
At  the  Carnival  the  World-  Herald  Tribune”s  photographic  Annette  Doyle. 

Telegrarn  put  on  special  shows  page  editor,  has  been  giving  In  hearings  conducted  in 

with  models  demonstrating  how  considerable  space  to  the  re-  Springfield  last  July,  Bowles 
to  make  fashion  pictures,  adver-  sumpfion  of  the  amateur  snap-  testified  he  didn’t  know  who 
tising  pictures,  etc.  Also  fans  at  shot  contest, 
the  booth  were  handed  "assign- 
ments’’  in  each  of  three  photo- 
graphic  fields  for  pictures  to  be 

AntprMi  lafAr  iri  tliA  nAiA/cnnnAr'c  incrCdSCQ  125  ,c  froni  3  totsl 
contest  the  newspapers  54903 

Visitors  to  the  Sun  booth  were  ?q46- ind^ 

eKi*kvarvi  o  v%K  f  llllCS  ID  194D  SDu  54,4i  1 

S  E  prSs  ot  mfSfa  pS  "“>"»■»  »' 

ture  and  engraving  it  for  use  on  The  Times  since  September 
the  newspaper’s  photo  page.  The  totaled  85,000  lines.  PM  has 
Post  featured  three  daily  picture  been  averaging  about  1,500  line.s 
contests  with  the  fans  as  judges,  weekly  since  its  column  and 
•  The  Journal-American  fea-  Photographic  linage  started 
tured  pictures  which  had  ap-  Ja"-  19-  hut  its  special  supple 
peared  in  its  columns,  and  dis-  "lent  May  25  will  carry  about 
cussion  of  photographic  prob-  lines  of  camera  advertising, 

lems  by  its  staff  members.  The  Herald  Tribune  which  start- 

ui _ .  o _ »•  e.  .  February,  carried  4,275 

Movie  Promotion  Stunt  bnes  May  11  wh4n  it  started  its 

At  the  PM  booth,  photo  fans  contest  promotion, 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ^ 

paper’s  current  movie  promotion 

on  "Great  Expectations’’  for  the  Lambert  Characters 
best  remarks  from  expectant 

fathers.  Seeing  a  poster  an-  UllereCi  111  rlaStlC 
nouncing  “$5(W  for  expectant  Chicago — The  ward  politician 

fathers,”  a  small  boy  pushed  up  and  "Senatorial  Sam,”  two  of 
to  the  booth  and  queried,  "How  the  characters  created  by  Jack 
can  I  become  an  expectant  Lambert,  Chicago  Sun,  editorial 
father?”  cartoonist,  who  creates  clay 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  lima— $.59  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  imailiw 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  par  lina 
2  timas — .90  par  lina  par  intadiw 
4  times — .80  par  lina  par  imaftin 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximatalF  fiva.  6  litNr 
words,  one  Una. 

NOTICE 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 
Due  to  the  holiday.  May  30tli,  lam* 
will  close  TUESDAY  NOON  lor  Ha 
May  31st  issue. 

We  forward  all  mail  raeaivad  in 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mall  M 
called  for  at  this  ofRea  will  ba  naW 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  fellows:  W 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I«5 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  1. 


After  .'i.'i 


,  ....  servinK 

industry,  we  h.ive  found  th.it 
eert.Tin  "Firsts"  win  customer 
eonfidenre : 

First  to  inaugurate  the 
l.ireest  fruckine  division  in  the 
E.ist.  First  to  maintain  a 
"•1-hour  emereency  service. 
First  to  create  a  thorouirhly 
modem  6-story  modem  build¬ 
ing-  to  bouse  the  most  modern 
Machine  Shop  In  this  part  of 
the  country.  First,  too,  in  the 
skill  of  its  engineering  staS. 

SERVICE  NATIONWIDE 


NEWSPAPER  BROMS 
★★The  “Golden  Rule’’ 

Stick.  Arthar  W.  Styp*** 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  tan 


;T^LE  handling,  buying,  uell- 
aerger*  duilies  or  weeklies,  sny- 
3I-  In  United  States.  No  leases  or 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box 

8"^--  »Bt  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

iJoS^EBS,  ilnghsmton,  New 
btablished  191*.  Newspapers 
and  sold  without  publicity. 
^  bought,  sold,  appraised. 

LIKELY  t  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mexzanine 
New  York  17,  N.  Y^^ _ 


ONDS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
Bought  and  Sold 

BARNES  &  TURLEY 
^0  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  S. 
gofftyrRW  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
jlL  Osbbert,  85  years  a  publisher. 
Bos  dll.  Riverside,  California. 


I 


fUiLICATlONS  FOR  SALE^ 


OAlif— in  the  west.  Growing  rapidly, 
vnw  earning  $25,000  a  month.  Build- 
inc  end  plant  included.  $1,000,000  to 
kudle.  Information  given  to  responsi¬ 
ble  inouiry.  Write  to  Box  7101,  Edi- 

tnr  k  Pnblisher. _ _ 

FOH  8**-^  Banking  and  financial 
weekly  newspaper,  half  century  unin- 
terrapted  publication.  Fine  morgue, 
gibetribers-banks,  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  and  financial  investors.  Box  7329, 

Miter  t  Publisher. _ 

bSE  OF  TENNESSEE’S  finest  week- 
tv  sewspspers,  ABC  list  over  2,500; 
fterage  yearly  gross  $25,000;  fully 
estipped  office  and  plant;  plenty  of 
help.  County  seat,  no  competition, 
lets  of  job  work,  loyal  country  corre- 
ipondents.  A  real  proposition ;  price 
110,000.  plus  inventory.  Come  and 
look  it  over.  J.  Frank  Barlow,  En- 
terpriif,  Dresden.  Tennessee. _ 


TWO  EXCELLENT  WEEKLIES  In 
eaitem  suburban  area  printed  in  own 
pisat,  fine  community,  high  earnings. 
$150,000,  $75,000  down  payment.  No 
fowpetition.  These  properties  are  de- 
Isitely  on  the  way  up.  Owner  selling 
die  to  acqnisition  of  larger  properties. 
Box  TS40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


naST  COAST  DAILY  unexpectedly 
ap  aeceuat  sickness.  Beat  equipped 
plait  of  its  sixe  in  the  west.  Net 
near  $30M.  Terms  VERT  easy,  only 
ItSM  PT  $30M  down,  then  IS  years 
at  1%.  Action  essential.  W.  H. 
Qlover  Company.  Ventura.  California. 


•WILL  SELL  NATIONALLY  diatrib 
idad  Bsgaiine  beesuae  of  publisher’s 
illaeaa.  Over  150,000  circulation  per 
isaie,  excellent  property.  Paper  and 
prating  contracts  guaranteed.  Terms 
Is  gnalifisd  purehaier.  Box  7259,  Edl- 
tsr  k  Publisher, 


IIPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wants 
™i  dilly  or  large  weekly  in  SOUra- 
EBN  OALiroRNIA.  Either  general 
newipspor  or  specialised  publication, 
w  pay  cash.  Box  7811,  Editor  ft 
PiWiiher. 


SMALL  WEEKLY  —  Midwest  pre- 
ter^.  Experienced  man.  Submit 
vsplss,  full  information.  Will  con- 
a  '“‘evest.  Box  7806  Editor 

a  Publisher. 


WCHAWCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLDER 

with  Upper  Formers 
-  22%"  Cut-Off 

Inspection  by  appointment 

albert  FARGO  BROWN 

$128  North  Sheridan  Road 
- Chicago  18.  _ 

SALE:  The  following  equipment 

f.o.b.  Newport  News, 

ton  Hoe  metal  pot 
Tk!  J',!*  raetal  pots 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

32  Page  Hoe  Press  AC  DC 
38,000  per  hour 
Excellent  condition 
Box  7272,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


GOSS  Unitube  Newspaper  Folder — 
22 %"  cut-off.  Perfect  condition;  40,- 
000  maximum  speed  per  hour.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  offer  takes. 
May  be  inspected  in  Chicago.  Address 
Box  7362,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


40  PAGE,  4  PLATE  WIDE 
DUPLEX  PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Excellent  condition.  Prints  any  mul¬ 
tiple  of  2  pages  up  to  40  from  single 
set  of  plates.  Ideal  for  any  newspaper 
with  30,000  or  less  circulation  per 
day.  Stereotype  equipment  with  elec¬ 
tric  heated  furnace.  Full  electrical 
equipment,  motors  for  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  220  volts. 

Available  in  about  2%  years.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  daily  except 
Sunday.  Bids  will  be  received  until 
July  15,  1947. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  GAZETTE 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16" CasterftPump — DO  Equipped. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  East  Main  St.,  Rocheater  4.  N.  T. 


NEW  MATERIAL— fer  both  Nawa- 
paper  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  IVneka;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Qin- 
ing  Machines — for  any  purpose;  Com 
posing  Room  Saws;  NEW  44"  National 
Automatic  Power  Cutters,  one  week 
delivery.  'What  are  your  require¬ 
ments  t  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS 
82-PAOES  TABLOID 
ea-PAGES  BOOK 
128  PAGES  DIGEST  SIZE 
22-INCH  CUT-OFF 
A.  0.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MONOTYPE  GIANT  TYPE  and  aorta 
caster  water  cooled  mold,  complete 
with  regular  equipment.  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  220  volt.  A.C.  electric  pot,  West- 
inghouse  54  h.p.  motor  220  volt  A.O. 
Cleveland  Shopping  News,  5309  Ham¬ 
ilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


buy— TRADE— SELL 

Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flatbeds 
Rotarlea,  2  Plates  Wide 

Oommnnicate  with  Wesley  Dsmmes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  18  pt.  and  24  pt. 
Gothic  No.  13  with  Cheltenham  con¬ 
densed. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
5399  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  O. 


32-PAGE  HOE  2 1 1/2"  CUT 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

Available  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  North  Sheridan  Road.,  Ohicago  13. 


NBWapRINT  FOR  SAIjE 
Standard  Quality,  8t-ponnd  base  Nawa 
print.  16",  19",  29".  21",  22*,  14*.  IT' 
Jumbo  rolla.  Also  24  x  86  sheets  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  phone  yanr 
requirements.  Alfred  Horn,  T9  waU 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  t-0196. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

FOLDERS— 22% "  cut-  lo-PAGB  PRESS  with  atereotypa 
equipment.  Might  consider  24-paga 
Box  7356,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Contact  Milt  Wick  at  Herald. 

Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina^ 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
Intertype  Model  C 
State  serial  number,  price. 
Box  7336,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


.NEWSPRINT  WANTED — Large  a^- 
weekly  desperately  needs  newsprint, 
poster  paper,  book  paper  or  what 
have  you.  Any  kind  that  will  rua 
on  Hoe  rotary  press.  Roll  siaes  17", 
34",  51",  68"  preferred.  'Wire,  phone. 
Commercial  Appeal,  Danville;  Va. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Ooea 
press,  2154"  cut-off.  Box  7255,  Edl 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
For  sale.  We  rebuild  and  overhaul 
Linotypes  and  Intertypea,  either  on 
your  fioor  or  our  shop.  Estimate# 
given,  either  per  hour  or  job.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or 
one  machine.  Day  and  night  service. 
Lino-Inter  Service  Oo.,  369  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 
Fitxroy  6819.  A  phone  call  will  have 
man  there. 


GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
28  9/16"  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE— A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 
Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Hefifelman, 
406  West  Pieo,  Los  Angeles  15.  CaUf. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed  dou¬ 
ble  width,  3-deck,  4-pIste  wide  Press 
No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
inches,  l5-inch  cylinder  diameter.  Cline 
Westinghouse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
220-volt  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist. 
Gas-fired  metal  pot,  Partlow  control, 
two  double  cooled  hand-casting  boxes, 
finishing  machine  and  chipping  block. 
Used  daily  until  December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
Waterbiiry  91,  Conn. 


WESEL  19  X  25  full  page  Flat  Plate 
Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustment, 
arranged  with  3  H.P.  motor;  2  Hoe 
full  page  Mat  Rollers;  Wesel  single 
Pneumatic  Steam  Table;  17  x  25  Pot¬ 
ter  Proof  Press;  Wood  Junior  Auto- 
plate  for  15"  diameter  plates,  23  9/16" 
sheet  cut.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 


9  GOSS  UNITS,  available  now, 
23  9/16"  cut-off,  sell  any  amount,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AO  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %"  CUT-OFF 

Available  July  1st 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


DUPUSX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
casting  box.  Good  condition.  Duplex 
tubular  electric  mat  scorcher.  Write 
Hastings  Daily  Tribune,  Hastings, 
Nebraska. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
For  Sale 

All  Immediately  Available 
24-Page  Hoe,  2  plates  wide,  23  9/16' 
sheet  cut. 

32-Psge  Hoe  Quad,  4  plates  wide, 
2154"  sheet  cut. 

48-Psge  Goss  Straightline,  23  9/16" 
cnt-off. 

64-Page  Goss  Unit  Type,  22  %"  sheet 
cut. 

64-Page  Goss  heavy  duty  Straightline 
with  color  cylinder  and  double  folders 
— 22  %  "  sheet  cut. 

All  Above  with  A.C.  Motor  Equipment. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 
Plant  at  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-32  pages  with  stereo  equipment. 
Box  7337,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


W'ANTED:  8  TO  16  NEWSPAPER 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES  for  2154  inch 
page  8  columns.  Pay  cash.  Argus- 
News,  58  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester 
21,  Massachusetts. 


WANTED:  GOSS  COMET  OR  Goss 
Cox-O-Type  press.  Also  power  paper 
cutter.  Write  or  wire  best  cash  price. 
The  Sparta  Expositor,  Sparta,  Tenn. 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9/19"  length 
sheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  amd 
price.  Box  7142,  Editor  ft  Publishar. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magaiine  Presiei  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One.  two,  three,  or  four  units,  donhi* 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  2154  cut-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7256,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Good  color  Rotary  Press 
to  print  16  page  tabloid  comic  sec¬ 
tion — 22%  cut-off.  Describe  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  available  with  press. 
Box  7195.  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ _ 


WANTED — Chandler  ft  Price  Presses 

8x12  will  pay  . $100 

10x15  will  pay .  180 

12x18  will  pay  .  900 

14  54:r92  will  pay  . 960 

Box  7251,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Two  (2)  59  or  60  horse¬ 
power  drives  for  wiit  type  Hoe  press; 
full  page  dry  mat  roller:  turtle  trucks; 
metsi  furnace  and  band  _  stereotypa 
equipment,  22  %"  cut-off.  Times  News 
papers,  Inc.,  8093  Frsnkford  Ava., 
Philadelphia  36.  Pa. _ _ 


WANTED 

Oosi  press  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13%  inch  printing  diamatac 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  sama. 
Give  full  detaiU  and  prices.  Box  1049, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  GOOD  USED  DUPLEX  of 
other  web  flat  bed  press. 

Most  print  12  pages,  off  roll  paper. 

Washington  Newspaper  Pnbliahars 
Association,  Ineorporatod 
214  Lewis  Hall.  University 
Seattle  5,  Washington. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadri- 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


ELECTRICAL— SERVICE 


MOTOR  REPAIRS,  REBUILDING, 
complete  shop  controls.  Industrial 
wiring;  construction  jobs;  emergency 
service  our  specialty;  affiliated  IBEW- 
AFL.  Established  1922.  H.  J.  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  CO.,  INC.,  85  Kenmare  Street, 
Manhattan.  CAnal  6-2440.  Near  Spring 
and  Lafayette  Streets. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantliag,  movlnC 
assembling  entire  newspaper  planta, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  T. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


UW>iKK  OF  Pbotographj  and  photo¬ 
engraving  oatflts  wants  partnership 
in  small  dsiljr  or  weeklj.  Box  7324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SKVICES 


ESTABLISHED  Public  Relations  firm 
desires  to  act  as  your  representative 
in  the  Southwest.  Principal  office, 
Houston,  Texas.  P.  O.  Box  837, 
Houston. 


FASHION  ART  SKETCHES  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magazines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Reasonable  quotations. 
Samples.  Ray  Lajoie,  Island  Creek, 
Massachusetts. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Correspondent 
leaving  for  Europe  June  11.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  assignments  for  picture  stories, 
features,  or  analytical  articles.  Box 
7291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
TOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  60,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands' 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  8.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there's  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett's  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-snbseribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $36  per  copy. 
FREE  6-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  Mews  Tower,  Miami  16,  Fla. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


AROUND  HOLLTWOOD 
by  Jimmie  Sannooi 

Tops  in  Weekly  Featnres 
A  CircnlatioB  Lailder 
Appeals  to  all  in  the  Family 
Exclusive  Rights  in  your  Locality 

For  proofs  write  now  to 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2453.  Hollywood  28.  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED  — ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
in  town  over  lOOM.  Advertiaing, 
circulation  and  prumotion  background 
needed.  Good  opportunity  and  excel¬ 
lent  future  for  an  alert,  reliable  man. 
Excellent  living  conditions.  State  fully 
experience  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  7360,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

CLA'SSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  wanted  by  Metropolitan 
newspaper  in  large  Eastern  city.  Good 
,  starting  salary  with  opportunitv  for 
advancement.  Write  full  details  to 
Box  7357,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MEN  to  sell  advertising  over  telephone 
on  national  trade  publication  and 
foreign  newspapers.  Excellent  oppor- 
tnnity-salsry-commiasion  and  bonus. 
Apply  to  anyone  of  our  four  offices: 
New  York;  Mr.  Nimer,  phone  BEek- 
man  3-2036,  Chicago:  phone  Mr. 
Sacks.  Franklin  5087,  Detroit;  Mr. 
Rhodine,  phone  Cadillac  7636,  Los 
Angeles;  phone  Mr.  Kwasmsn,  thicker 
5131. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  25  to  30  years  of 
age.  Advancement  to  department  man¬ 
ager  when  ability  is  proven.  Must  be 
able  to  service  accounts  and  write 
copy.  Enclose  photo  and  full  details  in 
first  letter,  together  with  salary  de¬ 
sired.  No  floaters.  Box  7339,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  Advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  between  ages  of  SO  and 
40.  Must  be  able  to  layout  and  to 
sell.  Gazette  Telegraph,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 


WANTED  —  DISPLAY  SALESMAN. 
Western  mountain  state.  Best  working 
conditions.  Must  know  lay-out  and 
copy  writing.  Send  examples  of  work, 
references  and  age.  Write  Box  7323, 
Editor  A  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  New  England 
newspaper  will  add  a  local  display 
salesman  to  its  staff  if  the  right  man 
can  be  found.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  man  who  can  write 
copy,  sell  and  whose  personality  is 
such  that  he  can  command  the  respect 
of  advertisers  and  at  the  same  time, 
work  as  a  member  of  the  team  with 
his  fellow  staff  members.  Write  telling 
all  about  yourself — your  experience, 
bobbies,  education,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  etc.  Address  Box  7353,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED  ENERGETIC  YOUNG  MAN 
with  some  experience  in  classified  ad 
department.  We  publish  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  papers.  Circulation 
around  40.000.  Write  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land,  President  and  General  Manager, 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company, 
Clarksburg,  Virginia. 


YOUNG  MAN  trained  in  layout,  sell¬ 
ing  display  advertising,  job  work, 
sought  by  semi-weekly  for  opening 
with  a  future.  The  Herald-Bulletin, 
Burley,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


ARTISTS  AND  WRITERS  for  syndi 
rate  columns,  panels  and  strips.  Top 
notch  only.  Excellent  oimortnnity.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Replies  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  7359,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


OPPORTUNITY  WITH  ONE  of  the 
leading  southern  dailies  for  two  key 
circulation  men.  We  have  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  hard-hitting  organization  now 
and  are  interested  oniy  in  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  men  who  can  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  tempo  of  production.  Give 
brief,  comprehensive  outline  of  your 
qualifications.  Box  7217,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Full-time  circu 
lation  man  who  is  excellent  in  the 
handling  and  promotion  of  boy  car¬ 
riers.  Position  is  available  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  months  and  might  be  per¬ 
manent.  Salary  is  good.  Working  con¬ 
ditions  pleasant.  Location  is  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Please  write  complete  details 
to  Box  7348,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  upstate  New 
York  needs  copy  reader,  single  man 
preferred  because  of  tight  housing 
situation.  Write  /uliy,  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  expected  salary. 
Box  7247,  Editor  A  Publisher 


ESTABLISHED  SOUTHERN  TRADE- 
PAPER  needs  aggressive  "working" 
editor,  with  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motional  background.  Real  opportu¬ 
nity  for  result  getter.  Field  competi¬ 
tive  but  renewal  percentage  will  re¬ 
cognize  ability.  Give  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  requirements,  first 
letter  Box  7206.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  membership 
publication  of  long  established  state 
civic  association.  Scope  also  includes 
preparation  of  news  releases;  some 
rewrite  and  layout  work  on  special¬ 
ized  pamphlets  and  reports;  occa¬ 
sional  feature  writing.  Position  re¬ 
quires  good  education;  personality; 
flair  for  grasping  substance  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  issues  with  which 
organization  is  engaged;  ability  to 
write  quickly  and  concisely.  Prefer 
man  25-38.  Opportunity  for  permanent 
future.  Write  facts  on  personal  his¬ 
tory,  education,  experience,  salary. 
Enclose  photo.  Box  7302,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RE¬ 
PORTER.  Excellent  opportunity.  Take 
full  charge  city  and  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Give  full  details  and  send  pic¬ 
ture  first  letter.  Hobbs  NEWS-SUN, 
Hobbs.  New  Mexico. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  all  around 
newsman,  sports,  general,  desk.  Small 
city  daily.  Good  salary,  permanent. 
Evening  Chronicle,  Uhrichsvllle,  Ohio. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for 
small  daily.  Must  know  production 
end.  Salary  secondary  for  right  man. 
Write  Box  7231.  Editor  A  Publisher 


EPORTER  FOR  MOTION  PICTUR 
business  journal  in  New  York.  General 
newspaper  experience  required.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  induntry  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Box  7819,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  AND  REWRITER,  weekly 
paper  in  metropolitan  district.  Box 
7250,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER-EDITOR  wanted  by  live 
ABC  weekly.  Man  or  woman.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate,  beginners  will  be 
considered.  Must  be  on  the  ball.  The 
Beaufort  News,  Beaufort,  N.  0. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  with  Midwest 
background  for  daily  of  50,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Must  be  well-grounded  in  all 
sports  and  experienced  column  writer, 
good  habits,  good  appearance,  good 
references  required.  Write  Box  7624, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Dramatic  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  critic.  Address,  giving  details  as 
to  education,  experience  and  other 
qualifications.  Box  7363,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  gathering 
and  writing  local  news,  handling  wire 
and  make-up  on  aggressive  afternoon 
daily,  or  able  to  learn.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  hardworking,  personable, 
willing  and  able  to  produce.  Excellent 
chance  for  advancement  for  right  man. 
If  interested,  write,  in  full.  Daily 
Herald.  Columbia,  Tennessee. 


WISCONSIN  SIX-DAY  DAILY  in 
city  of  50,000  population  desires  all- 
around  capable  newspaper  editor-re¬ 
porter.  Give  full  background,  train¬ 
ing,  etyierience,  age,  salary  expected. 
Write  R.  S.  Kingsley,  Publisher,  Ken¬ 
osha  Evening  News,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  7  machines, 
no  Union  trouble,  liberal  arrangement. 
Box  7153,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND  Photo-Engraver  wanted  by  June 
15.  Daily  Chief,  Perry.  Iowa. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  CHIEF 

Unusual  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  Intertype  machinist-operator 
or  composing  room  chief.  Super¬ 
vise  regionM  service  operations 
for  overseas  Intertype  distribu¬ 
tor,  training  distributor's  local 
staff  and  counselling  publishers 
on  their  operating  and  mainten¬ 
ance  requirements.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  insurance  and  expenses  ar¬ 
rangement;  permanent  assignment 
for  right  man.  Suitable  recom¬ 
mendations  on  ability,  experience 
and  personal  habits  essential; 
also  early  availability.  Best  semi- 
tropical  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  English  language  area. 

Write : 

The  Printers  House,  Inc., 

20  Broad  Street,  New  Y'ork  5, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable:  Printhouse. 

Phone:  WH  4-8564. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  southern 
city  of  95,000  population  will  have 
opening  July  1st  for  a  foreman  in  non¬ 
union  composing  room.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  All  replies 
held  confidential.  Box  7345,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN-ENGINEER 

Harris-Webendorfer  specialist  re¬ 
quired  by  overseas  distributor 
to  supervise  regional  service  op- 
perations,  train  locai  pressmen, 
counsel  printers  on  maintenance. 
Opportunity  for  unusnai  career; 
versatility  and  imagination  will 
pay  added  dividends;  letterpress 
knowledge  and  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  unessential.  Excellent 
salary,  insurance  and  expenses 
arrangement.  Suitable  recommen¬ 
dations  on  ability,  experience 
and  personal  habits  essential; 
also  early  availability.  Best  semi- 
tropical  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  English  language  area. 

Write: 

The  Printers  House,  Inc., 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York  6, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable:  Printhouse.  _ 

Phone:  WH.  4-8564. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 
produce  sought  by  semi-weekly  m 
union  shop,  willing  to  pay  top  wuli 
for  fast,  steady,  permanent  man 
Heraid-Bulletin,  Burley.  Idaho  ** 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDEST 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  for  qnalilied 
pressman-superintendent.  Ovep 
seas  Duplex  dealer  interviewini 
candidates  for  customer  reqnir- 
ing  superintendent  to  lupeivim 
stereo-press  operations  and  traia 
local  personnel  after  initallatioa 
new  Unitubular  equipment.  One 
year,  three  year  or  long-term 
contract.  Excellent  salary,  ip. 
surance  and  expenses  arrange¬ 
ments.  Suitable  recommendationi 
on  ability,  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  habits  essential.  Best  semi- 
tropical  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  English  language  ares. 

Write: 

The  Printers  House,  Ine., 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York  5 
New  York,  U.  8.  A. 

Cable :  Printhouse. 

Phone:  WH.  4-gM4. 


25,000  population,  15,000  eircaiatiia, 
modern  plant.  Gilt  edge  references  it- 
quired.  Write  Box  7298,  Editor  t 
Pubiisher. 


WANTED:  Good  pressman  for  wall- 
equipped  Job  shop  located  in  pihliak- 
ing  company  building.  Popilalioi 
30,000.  Write  full  information  to 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  President,  Olsrks- 
burg  Publishing  Company,  Olarkskan. 
West  Virginia. 


EXPERIENCED  LABEL  SALESMU 
wanted  by  San  Francisco  lithograph¬ 
ing  firm  to  sell  can  and  case  at 
labels  to  food  canners,  packers,  st 
cetera  in  Middle  West  and  Eastern  tee 
ritory  on  a  commission  basis.  One 
complete  details  regarding  sbillly, 
past  experience,  former  employers  aai 
other  pertinent  information  when  u- 
awering  this  ad.  Replies  which  do  sot 
include  complete  information  will  act 
be  considered.  Answer  Box  7322,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHEI 


PRE.SS  PHOTOGRAPHER— with  some 
experience  for  one  of  Kansas  largest 
newspapers.  State  salary  desired  for 
48-hoor  week.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Please  enclose  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  inquiries  to  J.  Michsel 
phy,  manager  of  Photographic  De¬ 
partment,  Wichita  Eagle,  Wichits. 
Kansas.  All  inquiries  conildentisl  i>d 
will  be  returned  if  desired. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICI 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

18  YEARS  NEWSPAPER  EXf» 
lENCE,  nine  executive.  Now  ompl^ 
general  manager  afternoon  daily  siw 
M,  excellent  background  and  Tttat 
of  accomplishment,  will  consider  ehsagt 
after  May  15th.  Full  informstioi  « 
request,  available  for  interview.  8* 
7176,  Editor  A  Publloher.  _ 

^  SITUATIONS  WANTElP 
_ ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  Manager,  2*. 7^ 
experience,  18  yean  on  laot 
available  immediately.  Steo^  ond^ 
liable.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  Till, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  sslesmsn  or  mss^. 
20  years  staff  and  executive 
ence  cities  20  to  250.000,  employ 
age  45,  reasonable  salary.  Box  i» 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SOMEWHERE 

There  !>  Pablisher  n«edin|; 
the  lerrices  of  a  high  clsiig 
Cirnlition  Manager  capable 
of  taking  complete  charge 
of  the  department.  One  that 
howl  ABC — Little  Mer- 

fhint  Plan,  of  operation.  A 
man  yet  young  in  years  but 
^th  a  broad  experience  in 
eircnlation  promotion  and 
operations.  A  real  “go  get¬ 
ter”.  At  this  time  employed, 
hit  desiring  a  change  to  a 
poiition  where  ability  counts 
and  results  are  desired.  All 
eorreipondence  confidepitial. 
oox  7257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATIONS  WAFfTED— EDITORIAL 

U  roUNO  WRITER.  Served  ap- 
wtieeship  doing  all  writing,  editing 
ut:»s  on  aggressiTe  weekly,  now  free- 
helling).  Wanting  to 
ft  from  baae  in  city  room,  seeks 
on  metropolitan  daily.  College 

»MlUher*“’ 

ii*  years  experience 

■''T o®  editor,  telegraph, 

oi'  to  T  ^  Washing. 

-f4ice  employed, 

ri  linking  to  future, 

itk  an.?.  •'^ondary.  Available 

hHe,  Box  7309,  Editor  & 

u  *  ‘oo-easy  Job  with 

*'t  'I'®*****  P«Pers; 

«  needi'mV  'i***  ^  smaller  paper 
•ei  lndeiTl^.'  **’’  **'  «“ergy.  sound 
o<  “•'••'■y  O'  make-up 


Box  7328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


graduate  of  a  New 


England  publ: 
&  Publisher. 


tifOATONTWANTEfr-ARTI^ 

^director  with  national  maga- 
wiihes  aparetime  freelance  lay- 
work  on  magaaine  or  booklet. 
•liTO  editorial  sense;  dependable. 
.York  City  area.  Box  7355,  Editor 
t  Publisher.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Radio  Stations:  Able  newsman,  26 


Familiar  all  phases  planning  to  pro 
duetion,  41.  Box  7331,  Editor  Sc  Pub 
lisher. 


publication.  Box  7351,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


COPYREABER-33,  University  grad, 
large,  small  daily  experience,  wants 
job  in  West  or  Southwest.  Box  7361, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COPTREADER  —  heavy  metropolitan 
experience  desk,  street.  Missouri  grad¬ 
uate,  veteran,  41.  Now  in  New  York. 
Box  7330.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  girl  with  free 
lance  newspaper  background  and  8 
years  business  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter.  Box  7258,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER 

22,  single,  limited  experience,  college 
graduate;  want  opportunity  on  small 
or  medium  size  paper.  Go  anywhere. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  7242,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 


DESK  JOB  wanted  by  sober  editor 
with  25  years  experience.  Recently 
quit  good  job  to  buy  county  seat 
weekly.  Had  enough.  Want  back.  Pre¬ 
fer  telegraph,  news,  or  city  desk.  Been 
managing  editor,  editorial  writer  big 
dailies,  but  prefer  city  100,000  to 
20.000.  Box  7318,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Of  NATIONAL  PUBLICATION 

Facility  in  plotting  and 
writing;  interested  in  top¬ 
flight  editorial  or  radio  con¬ 
nection.  Box  7335,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  17  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  textbook  publishing  and  three 
years  as  photographic  editor  for  en¬ 
cyclopedia  wishes  position.  Go  any¬ 
where,  Box  7358,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  JOB,  N.  Y.  C..— Vicinity, 
w-anted  by  Vet,  27,  with  Family. 
Varied  newspaper  and  publicity  ex¬ 
perience  in  college.  Army  and  small 
town.  Near-grad.  Columbia  U.,  Su¬ 
perior  5-year  Army  record.  Excellent 
references.  Need  $50  week.  D.  F. 
Smee.  23  West  703rd  Street.  Shanks 
Village,  New  York.  Phone:  Piermont 
507-W _ 

EXPERIENCED  SMALL  DAILY  EDI¬ 
TOR  available  June  20.  Country 
trained.  Active  in  church,  fraternal, 
civic  organizations.  Winner  of  many 
awards.  Interview  if  necessary.  $76. 
Box  7343,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  25  years,  trade 
and  business  papers,  wants  job  offer 
or  assignments — interviews,  features, 
ghosting,  news,  conventions.  Located 
Chicago-Milwaukee  area.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  7203,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  sound 
forceful  witty  cartoons,  rich  flow  of 
ideas.  BS  in  Economics,  Wharton 
School.  MA  in  government.  Columbia. 
Free  lancing  from  Honolulu  to  Long 
Island.  Samples  promptly  submitted. 
Richard  Lee  Marks,  63-12  Bourton  St., 
Forest  Hills.  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  (Wisconsin)  wants  to  man¬ 
age  news  department  of  midwest  daily 
with  farm  teritory.  Box  7179,  Editor 
4  Pablisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  experienced  police, 
court,  sports,  features,  radio,  general. 

Employed.  Connection  larger  city. 

Box  7209.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  COLUMNIST 
—Now  with  Southern  daily  180,000 
circulation,  10  years  experience  5 
years  Army  G-3;  19  months  Italy. 
Oollege.  Want  change  to  slight  free- 

REPORTER — rewrite  job  on  daily 
wanted  by  alert,  adaptable  young  wo¬ 
man.  Experienced  features,  reviews, 
rewriting.  Box  7354,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

dom  expression.  Married,  2  children. 
Box  7160,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORT.  REWRITE — 6  months  news. 

IF  YOU  WANT  someone  to  assume 
full  charge  of  your  newsroom,  I’m 
your  man.  Fresh  ideas  on  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  handling.  22  years  in  small 
daily,  metropolitan  fields.  40  years 
old.  Will  report  at  once.  State  your 
proposition.  Write  Box  7344,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

months  report,  rewrite  Army  Hq.  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Plus  3  years  good 
college  paper,  yearbook.  B.  A.  English. 

Type  40  words;  teletype  sender  same. 

Experience  heads,  captions.  Bachelor, 

23,  references,  samples  professional 
newswork.  Prefer  east  but  .  .  .Fred 

Selby  Jr.,  214  North  17  Street.  Phila- 

INTERESTED  in  doing  good  writing 

delphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 

job  on  larger  daily.  Original  quality 
to  work;  serious  career  interests. 
Business  executive  turned  newspaper 
gal  5  years  ago.  Metropolitan  and  A. 
P.  experience.  Midwest  resident. 
Visiting  New  York  through  May  26. 
Wire  Box  7350,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Science  reporter,  b.  Sc.  in 

bacteriology ;  currently  taking  graduate 
courses  in  biology;  has  had  one  aca¬ 
demic  course  in  journalism;  desires 
newspaper  or  magazine  position;  avail¬ 
able  June  9th.  Box  7326,  Editor  4 

Publisher. 

I’VE  DONE  ABOUT  EVERY  THING 
on  a  newspaper  from  carry  papers  to 
make-up,  but  I  want  to  settle  on  a 
small  or  medium  daily  in  mid-  or 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  copy- 
reader  seeks  work  on  trade  paper  in 

New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Pierce,  106. 

Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 

.South-west  on  news  end.  University 
graduate,  36,  can  handle  news,  edi¬ 
torials.  features,  am  sober,  dependable. 
Now  employed.  Send  sample  copies. 
Box  7347,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WHO!  University  of  Michigan  Jr. 

Whatl  Journalism  position.  When! 

June  15 — Sept  15.  Where!  Any.  Box 

7316,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

YOUNG  LIBERAL  EDITORIAL 

WRI'TER  available  August.  MA  degree, 
three  years  practical  experience,  one 
year  editor  small  daily.  Gene  Goodwin. 

30  West  Harrison,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

JOB  WANTED  with  farm,  trade,  re¬ 
search,  or  outdoor  magazine;  or  with 
farm  cooperative.  Box  7178,  Editor 
4  Pablisher. 

•lOURNALISM  student  desires  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  summer  work  starting 
June  1.  Anywhere  United  States.  Ex 
Stars  and  Stripes;  War  Department 
civilian  writer.  Write  Box  7170,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  student.  Junior  year. 
Vet,  23,  deeire  editorial  position  any¬ 
where  United  States  for  summer, 
starting  June  1.  Army  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  7160,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOS  ANGELES — House  organ  editor. 
Layout,  production,  public  relations. 
Experienced.  Box  7295,  Editor  4  ^b- 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  seeks  change  of 
position  on  medium-sized  daily.  Years 
of  experience.  Will  go  anywhere.  Good 
references.  Write  ^x  7349,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Fifteen  years 
broad  reportorial  and  executive  experi¬ 
ence,  including  telegraph  and  city 
editorships  two  papers  and  wire  serv¬ 
ice  editorship.  Veteran.  Now  employed. 
Want  job  anywhere  with  oportunity 
advancement  and  life  career.  Excellent 
references.  Box  7327,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NO  NOVICE  HERE 

Sixteen  years  experience.  Have  re¬ 
cently  served  as:  sports  editor,  colum¬ 
nist,  Penna.  daily;  general  news  re¬ 
porter,  leg-desk-rewrite  man ;  house 
organ  editor;  public  relations  coun¬ 
selor;  write  own  heads;  proofreader, 
copyreader,  knowledge  makeup.  Thirty- 
five,  single;  fast;  accurate,  prolific. 
Now  located  New  York  City.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  7341,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

PRESENT  City  Editor  desires  place 
as  copyreader,  reporter,  re-write,  or 
combination.  College  and  nniverslty 
graduate  with  10  years’  experience. 
H.  A.  Carlton,  Daily  News,  Palatka, 
Florida. _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  —  Thirteen 
years  experience  conducting  several 
nationally-known  editorial  promotions. 
Knows  mechanics  of  all  types  of  pro¬ 
motions:  can  arrange  interesting,  year- 
round  advertising  and  circulation 
boosting  program.  Also  familiar  with 
a1I  phases  of  editorial  duties.  Box 
7245.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  5  years  well  rounded 
experience,  all  beats  medium  size 
dailies  prefers  general  assignments, 
features:  good  writer;  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  merchant  marine,  married;  seeks 
change  where  ability  and  hard  work 
bring  security,  enough  pay  to  support 
family,  and  chance  to  grow  in  stature 
as  newspaperman.  Box  7334,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


ru  Ills  HER  for  May  24.  IW 


YOUNG  Man  wHh  abiUty  wiskos 
magazine,  news  job  New  York-New 
England  area.  Full  details.  Box  T177. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG  man,  intelligent,  very  am-^ 
bitions,  experience  on  aoUege  daily,, 
desires  newspaper  job  anywhere.  Box 
7174.  Editor  4  Publisher^ _ 


YOUNG  Veteran  with  metropolitaa 
feature  writing,  reporting,  and  rewrite 
experience,  wants  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  trade  paper  or  magasine.  WIU 
go  anywhere.  Box  7148,  Editor  4  Pnh-. 
lisher. 


YOUNG,  well-informed  man  seeks 
news  or  magazine  job  metropolitan 
area.  Some  experience  daily,  wire 
service.  Missonri  journalism  graduate. 
Stimulating  job  first  consideration. 
Box  7288,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
TOREMAN  desires  change  to  West  or 
Southwest.  Age  47.  Sober,  reliable. 
Box  7342,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPING  and  Pressroom  fore¬ 
man  would  like  position  in  small  daily. 
Can  furnish  spotless  seventeen  year 
record  as  Journeyman  and  foreman. 
Excellent  rea.son  for  changing.  Box 
7321,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  Foreman  2% 
years  at  trade  with  color  experience. 
Age  47,  no  drinker,  interested  In  lo-. 
eating  near  good  fishing,  hunting  area. 
References.  Box  7159,  Editor  4  Pnb- 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOCRAPHER _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  eleven, 
years  experience  with  Ooinneetient 
daily.  Also  experienced  in  dark  room, 
and  commercial  work.  Now  working. 
Age  36.  Married.  Box  7139,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

18  YEAR  OLD  high  school  editor- 
wants  a  summer  job  as  a  pbotogrspher 
or  reporter  on  daily  paper.  Will  sup¬ 
ply  own  SPEED  GRAPHIC.  Experi¬ 
ence.  good  references.  Box  7194.  Edl- 

tor  4  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  Photographer  —  Veteran.  5. 
years  experience  in  darkroom  and. 
commercial  work,  have  own  Speed 
Graphic  and  equipment.  Stsrting- 
June  15,  willing  to  travel.  Good  ro- 
fereneee.  Box  7196,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
VETERAN,  with  own  equipment  wants, 
job  on  small  daily.  Will  go  anywhere 
but  prefers  western  United  States. 
Write  Box  7218.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


'THE  enthusiasm  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  causes  us 
to  pity  the  lack  of  similar  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  many  profes¬ 
sional  members. 

The  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege  chapter  of  SDX  at  Brook¬ 
ings  is  at  work  on  a  project¬ 
planning  campaigns  to  raise 
funds  to  send  all  of  its 
members  to  Washington, 
p.  C.,  in  November  for  the 
national  convention  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  The  Eastern  South  Da¬ 
kota  professional  chapter  is  co¬ 
operating,  and,  according  to  an 
undergraduate,  there  is  possi¬ 
bility  of  chartering  a  Pullman 
car  to  transport  all  South  Da¬ 
kotan  SDX  members  to  the 
meeting. 

SDX  has  more  than  13,000 
professional  and  undergraduate 
members.  Only  a  comparative 
handful  of  the  professionals  are 
active  in  the  fraternity,  although 
there  are  several  live  wire  pro¬ 
fessional  chapters.  Actually  it  is 
more  than  a  Greek  letter  fra¬ 
ternity.  It  is  a  society  of  work¬ 
ing  journalists  in  all  branches 
of  the  craft,  mostly  non-editors, 
which  has  the  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  of  raising  to  still  higher 
levels  the  standards  and  ethics 
of  the  writing  profession.  SDX 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  ASNE 
among  non-editors.  It  can  more 
adequately  fulfill  this  role  if  pro¬ 
fessional  members  exhibited  a 
little  more  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  displayed  by  the 
undergraduates  in  South  Dakota. 
•  •  • 

HERE'S  a  new  angle  in  publi¬ 
city — offering  stories  to  news¬ 
papers  by  collect  telegrams. 

All  editors  will  be  familiar 
with  the  Mrs.  America  Contest, 
second  cousin  to  the  Miss  Am- 
erica  racket.  The  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  editor  recently 
received  this  wire  collect:  “Your 
city  mentioned  as  possible  site 
for  1947  Mrs.  America  beauty 
contest  to  select  prettiest  mar¬ 
ried  woman  in  country  at  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  here  today  stop 
if  you  want  local  angle  story 
wire  us.  Signed — Feature  Bu¬ 
reau.” 

Needless  to  say  the  Ledger 
didn’t  order  the  story  and  re¬ 
fused  payment  on  the  telegram. 
How  many  other  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  similar  wires  we  don’t 
know. 

The  following  day  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  received 
a  query  as  to  whether  it  wanted 
to  put  in  a  bid  for  the  same 
contest.  Perhaps  the  strategy 
was  to  plant  the  story  in  the 
newspaper  to  force  the  cham¬ 
ber’s  hand. 

“Feature  Bureau”  turns  out 
to  be  Bert  Nevins,  Inc.,  publi¬ 
city  firm  handling  the  Mrs.  Am¬ 
erica  contest. 

‘Nuff  said! 

*  •  • 

SPEAKING  of  rackets,  a  few 
newspapermen  ( some  legiti¬ 
mate,  some  not)  have  one  of 
their  own  applied  especially  to 
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hotels.  The  complaint  comes 
from  Havana,  but  maybe  the 
practice  is  foisted  upon  resort 
hotels  in  the  States. 

Henry  Wallace  —  not  THE 
Henry  Wallace,  but  son  of  Tom 
Wallace  the  Louisville  Timet — 
who  represents  Time  &  Life  in 
Havana  and  does  work  for  the 
Havana  Post,  writes  that  “three 
months  as  publicity  man  for  a 
resort  hotel  has  brought  me  to 
a  definite  conclusion — the  prac¬ 
tice  of  newspapermen  mooching 
room  and  board  in  exchange  for 
slanted  stories  is  becoming  a 
racket.  During  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Hotel  Nacional  de 
Cuba  hardly  a  pair  of  days  goes 
by  that  some  newsman  or  pho¬ 
tographer  or  columnist  doesn’t 
come  in  with  the  song  and  dance 
that  he  is  writing  ‘a  story  on 
Havana  and  especially  on  accom¬ 
modations  and  recreation  facili¬ 
ties.’  In  return  he  wants  a  ‘rate’ 
or,  in  many  cases,  expects  the 
hotel  to  foot  his  entire  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  drinks  and  laundry. 

“In  90%  of  the  cases  the  news¬ 
man,  or  whatnot,  gets  what  he 
asks  for  ‘on  the  house,’  and  the 
hotel  gets  publicity  published 
as  news.  And  the  readers  get 
a  distorted  picture  of  things,  or 
at  best  only  one  side  of  the 
story,  which  should  have  the 
‘adv.’  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  column. 

"In  a  few  cases  this  past 
season  newsmen  took  the  bed 
and  board  and  went  on  inde¬ 
pendently  to  write  on  politics 
and  economics,  while  others  ap¬ 
parently  just  vacationed  at  the 
hotel's  expense  and  wrote  noth¬ 
ing.  After  several  left  with 
windy  promises  about  what  they 
would  do  for  the  hotel  in  words 
and  pictures  we  wondered  if 
they  were  really  affiiliated  with 
a  newspaper  at  all,  as  nothing 
from  them  ever  got  in  print,  to 
our  knowledge,  and  the  tear 
sheets  they  were  to  send  never 
arrived.” 

Mr.  Wallace  is  of  the  opinion 
that  many  hotels  are  “push¬ 
overs”  for  this  racket  as  they 
believe  others  are  doing  it  and 
they  have  to  keep  up  with  their 
competitors.  He  also  believes 
airline  and  steamship  lines  are 
afflicted  similarly. 

“Most  newsmen  with  whom 
I've  discussed  the  mooching 
practice  defend  it  on  the  grounds 
that  newspapermen  are  not  rich, 
that  their  papers  gripe  about 
their  expense  accounts,  that  the 
hotels  or  airline  is  merely  ex¬ 
tending  a  courtesy  to  them  in 
cutting  prices,”  says  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace.  He  admits  there  are  some 
genuine  travel  writers  exempt 
from  the  charge. 

The  world  is  full  of  moochers 
and,  in  our  opinion,  any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  is  going  to  be 
“taken”  if  it  lays  itself  open  to 
this  type  of  racket.  If  hotels 
kept  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
in  forbidding  this  practice  and 
stopped  trying  to  buy  cheap 
publicity  “under  the  counter” 
they  could  stop  it. 

Also,  in  our  opinion,  news¬ 


Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  at  right  director  of  Minnesota  School  of  lonnoi 
ism,  welcomes  three  who  were  initiated  into  Sigma  Delta  (ihi:li( 
to  right,  Paul  S.  Swensson,  assistant  managing  editor.  Miane^ 
Star:  Kenneth  Crouse,  labor  editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  PretK  ox 
William  Hendrickson,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Guild  presideaL 


papers  are  foolish  if  they  permit 
themselves  to  become  indebted 
to  commercial  organizations 
through  the  mooching  antics  of 
its  reporters.  It  is  all  right  to 
be  tough  on  expense  accounts 
and  hold  the  reporter  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  every  dollar, 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  be  so 
tight  with  the  expense  check 
that  the  reporter  is  forced  to 
get  everything  he  can  for  noth¬ 
ing  so  he  won’t  spend  his  own 
money. 

Newspapermen  ought  to  pay 
their  own  way  the  same  as  any¬ 
one  else  and  when  they  are  on 
assignment  their  home  offices 
ought  to  have  that  understood. 

■ 

Libel  Warrant  Issued 
For  McGiU  in  Texas 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — A  com¬ 
plaint  charging  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  with  libel  against  the 
Rev.  J.  Frank  Morris,  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  CHiurch  here,  was 
filed  May  21  by  an  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  A  warrant  was 
issued  and  turned  over  to  Sher¬ 
iff  Sully  Montgomery,  who  said 
he  would  mail  it  to  the  sheriff 
at  Atlanta. 

■Rie  charge  is  a  misdemeanor. 
’The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $100  to 
$2,000  or  imprisonment  not  over 
two  years. 

The  complaint  cited  an  article 
under  McGill’s  name  dated  May 
13,  entitled  “One  Southerner’s 
'Viewpoint”  and  subheaded  “A 
Pistol-Packin’  Pastor  Goes  Out 
on  His  Ear.” 


3  Governors  at 
Roasting  Party 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Tnrfian-. 
politicians  were  “roasted"  to  i 
turn  by  Hoosier  newsmen  at  Ihi 
Indianapolis  Press  Club's  fiir 
annual  gridiron  dinner  hereMiy 
8.  More  than  1,000  politicos  and 
celebrities  attended. 

Michigan’s  Governor  Kii 
Sigler  and  Ohio's  Thomas  J 
Herbert  were  on  hand  to  com  1 
fort  Hoosier  Governor  Ralph  F  9 
Gates  who  was  the  principal 
target  of  the  press  corps’  skits 

Noted  Hoosier  sons  back  k 
the  show  included  Will  H.  Ha.TS 
former  postmaster-general;  Fed 
eral  Judge  Sherman  Minton;  Ro; 
W.  Howard,  president  of  thi 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper- 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  ed; 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Ntvi 
and  W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor  of  tht 
Detroit  News. 

Other  prominent  newsme: 
who  attended  were  George  B 
Parker,  Scripps-Howard;  Arthi 
Evans,  Chicago  Tribune  polit 
cal  writer,  and  Fred  Ferguso: 
president  of  Newspaper  Znte: 
prise  Association. 

Eugene  J.  Cadou,  Indiana  k 
reau  manager  for  Internationa 
News  Service,  served  as  "roa.'^ 
master.”  Donald  D.  Hoowr,  x 
sociate  editor  of  the  IndiowiIJ 
lis  Times  and  president  of  u 
club,  gave  the  welcoming  * 
dress.  Stephen  C.  Noland,  K 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis 
was  gridiron  chairman. 
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Newspapermen  know  that  ‘Tlease  reiiw 
my  subscription'*  comes  straifht 
the  sugar  bowl.  These  tag-lines  in  italics  beneath  our 
messages  suggest  how  well  The  Haskin  Information  Service  Dep^ 
ment.  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  received  by  eager  readers.  rsP" 
shortage  or  ni^— it  is  a  **mu8t**  feature. 


The  Washington  £i;ening  Star  (E~2I0^S€)  has  renswsd  iti  <••• 
tract  for  The  Haskin  Service, 
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A  Great  Name 


Back  of  every 

LINOTYPE  are  those  valued  ingredients  .  .  .  quality  and  experience. 
Years  of  research  and  engineering,  with  the,  attendant  tests,  assure  the 
purchaser  of  Linotype  products  the  best — always. 

Have  you  checked  your  Linotype  equipment  lately?  Are  you  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  newer  and  more  productive  5///^  Streak  Linotypes^ 
It’s  surprising  how  youthful  machines  improve  composing-room  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  a  Linotype  model  for  every  need — ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  about  them. 


The  Linotype  Self-Quadder 
''has  certainly  u  orked  wonders  in  the 
production  of  our  type  material,  as  a 
great  proportion  of  our  work  must  be 
accurately  centered  on  the  slug.  It  is 
obvious  that  mechanical  centering  is 


far  more  accurate  and  uniform 
than  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
ii'ork  by  hand.  ...  It  is  needless  to 
say  it  shows  a  substantial  increase 
in  production'.' 

—  FROM  A  WEST-COAST  PRINTER 


l*nnted  lo  D.  8.  A. 


Dividends  Thru  Diversification 


The  price  of  cofron  dropped  ten  cents 
a  pound  last  October  (it's  back  now). 
Twenty  years  ago  that  would  have 
meant  near  disaster  for  the  South, 
but  today  the  old  one-crop  economy 
has  been  wiped  off  the  ledger.  King 
Cotton  shares  his  throne  with  Live¬ 
stock,  Lumber,  Oil  and  Industry.  .  .  . 
Diversification  has  brought  stabiliza¬ 
tion  to  the  Southland.  Today  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollar  market  offering  divi¬ 
dends  through  diversification  awaits 
advertisers  who  use  the  two  Memphis 
newspapers  .  .  .  dividends  which  are 
appreciably  greater  when  the  optional 
combination  rate  saving  of  13  cents 
per  line  is  capitalized  upon. 
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